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CONSTABLES MISCELLANY. 



The Publishers beg leave to announce, that the 72d 
volume of the Miscellany will contain Memoibs of the 
Empress Josephine, by Dr Hemes, the translator of 
Bourrienne's Napoleon. In the present volume, Dr Hemes 
nay be considered more as Madewr than as either translator 
or author, taking for his groundwork the celebrated memoirs 
qC the £mpres8, by Madame de Remusat, regarding which 
work it may be sufficient to quote the opkuon of an eminent 
French critic, while reviewing the volumes of Bourrienne : — 

" From these, the only genuine and impartial Memoirs 
of the £mperor, we cannot di^oin those of bis first consort. 
While Bourrienne, in the former, describes the public acts 
or unfolds the secret policy of Napoleon — the master of 
France, almost of Europe — the lady who writes the Life 
of Josephine unveils the privacy of the courts of the 
Tuilcries, Malmaison, and St Cloud. Whoever wishes to 
be fully acquainted with the most wonderful era in modem 
bistory, will place these works side by side on the shelves 
of his library. The two are inseparable. While a distin- 
guished man describes the transacticHis of the cabinet and 
tbe field, a female of high rank, of eminent accompHsfaments, 
nd who enjoyed the intimate converse of the fair inmate, 
narrates the occurrences of the boudoir.** 

This is perfectly true. The two works throw mutual 
hgbt upon each other. The Memoirs of the Empress, too, 
ue particularly valuable, as supplying many private details 
of the '< hundred days," a space rather hastily passed over 
by Bourrienne. 

19, Waterloo Place, 
Edinburgh, August, 1831. 

•»* For list of Works already published in Constable's Mis- 
cellany, see the end of the volume. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



[) In this the only European edition of WiUon's 
American Birds, the whole work (in the original 
edition in nine volumes quarto — here in three 
volumes) is, for the ^rsttimcy regularly arranged; 
so that it is now equally accessible to the general 
reader and the ornithologist. The interesting 
biographical Memoir by Mi* Hetherington, an 
esteemed writer, prefixed to the first volume, 
is the best account of Wilson hitherto published. 
The fourth volume contains the valuable American 
Ornithology of Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte ; 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

also occasional notes by the Editor: and many 
beautifiil sketches of the feathered creation from 
the pen of Audubon, another great American 
self-taught naturalist; and illustrations from an 
important work, Northern Zoology, by Richardson 
and Swainson, at present in the press, conclude the 
volume. 

R. JAMESON. 

Edinburgh College Museum, 
August 1, 1831. 
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ACCIPITRES, LiNNaius. 



VOL. IT. 



GENUS I. 

FALCOi LiNKiBus. 
1. FALCO COOPEBII, BONAPARTR — COOPER'S HAWK. 

BONAPA&TX, PLATE X. FIG. I. 

BuFFON complained of the difficulty of writing a 
kistory of birds, because he already knew eight huni&^d 
species, and supposed that there might actually exist 
fifteen hundred, or even, said he, venturing as he thought 
to the limit of probability, two thousand I What then 
would be his embarrassihent at present, when nearly 
six thousand specie^ are known, and fresh discoveries 
are daUy augmenting the number ? 

The difficulties attending a general work on this 
subject are not, perhaps, experienced in an equal degree 
by one who confines himself to the history of a parti- 
cular group, or of the species inhabiting a single district. 
Nevertheless, in a work lik^ the present, which is not 
a monography limited to one genus or family, but 
embraces within its scope species belonging to all the 
different tribes, it is requisite, in order to explain their 
various relations and analogies, that the author should 
be more or less acquainted with the whole system of 
nature. To attempt, without the aid of methodical 
arrangement, a subject so vast, and appariently unlimited, 
would be hopeless. Hence the importance of a correct 
system of classification ; and the construction of one 
which shall exhibit, as far as practicable, the true 
affinities of objects, has exercised the attention of the 
most powerful minds that have been employed in the 
study of nature. 



4 FALCO COOPERII. 

That division of the feathered trihe popularly called 
birds of prey, has always been recognized as a separate 
and well denned group. In the Lin^sean System they 
form the order Accipitres, and were, by that father 
of the science, distributed into three great natural 
divisions, which comprise nearly, if not quite, one- 
fifteenth part of all toe known species of birds. The 
ulterior arrangement of one of these croups, the genus 
Falco of Linni^, at present composed of between two 
and three hundired species, has much divided the opinions 
of naturalists. ; From the majestic eagle, the terror of 
the husbandmto, to the feeblest hawk, preying on 
grasshoppers, it is undeniable that there exists in all 
uiese birds a great resemblance in some of the most 
prominent characteristics, which, being found to predo- 
minate in the :fish hawk, as well as the kite, and all 
olher species of the falcon tribe, however dissimilar, 
indicate their separation as a peculiar family from all 
other birds, ^ut that they are susceptible of division 
into smaller groups of inferior rank, no practical orni- 
thologist will for a moment deny. Whether these minor 
groups shall be considered as trivial and secondary, or 
wheuier some «of them ought not to be admitted as 
distinct and independent genera, is a question that has 
been much agitated, and respecting which ornithologists 
will probably for a long time continue to disagree. 
Equally great authorities might be cited in favour of 
eitner of these opinions, which, like many others of 
more importance that have divided mankind from the 
beginning of the world, may perhaps after all be 
considered as merely a dispute about words. 

Admitting, however, as seems to be done by all 
parties, that this great genus may be subdivided with 
propriety, we look upon it as altogether a secondary 
question, whether we shall call the minor ^oups genera^ 
subgenera, or sections; and we deem it of still less 
consequence, in a philosophical view, whether the names 
by which these groups are designated, be taken from a 
learned or a vernacular language. It is our intention 
Ui pursue a middle course. We are convinced of the 
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necessity of employing numerous subdivisions, not only 
m this, but also in its aUied genus Strix^ These, however, 
we cannot agree to admit as genera, preferring to call 
them subgenera, and giving them a name, but when 
having occasion to mention a species belonging to any 
of them, to employ the name of the great genus. 

The desire of avoiding too great a multiplication of 
groups, has caused some, even of the first ornithologists 
of our time, to employ sections that ar« not natural, 
and with false or inapplicable characters, and, as if they 
would compel nature to conform to their' preconceived 
and narrow views, after having assigned decided limits 
to their groups, to force into them species not only 
widely different, but that do not even possess the 
artificial character proposed. We shall not imitate this 
irrational example. It shidl rather be pur object to 
compose natural groups, and, in obediiBnce to this 
frinciple, whenever we meet with a group, or even a 
single species, clearly insulated, it shall at least be 
pointed out, not so much regarding the number of our 
subgenera, as the characters that unite the species of 
which they are respectively composed. 

It is objected to the numerous subdivisions that have 
been propose in our day, that they pass into and blend 
insensibly with each other. This is no . doubt true ; 
but is it not the same with regard to natural groups of 
every denomination ? It is this fact which has induced 
us to consider them as subgenera, and not as distinct 
genera. We are told, h6wever, by the advocates for 
numerous genera, that, in giving a name, we adopt a 
genus, but we do not see that this necessarily follows. 
There are, we confess, other grounds on which we 
might be attacked with more advantage. We may, 
perhaps, be charged with inconsistency ip refusing to 
admit, as the foundation of generic grioups in the 
lU^aces, characters which are allowed, .not only by 
©urselves, but by some of those who are most strenuously 
opposed to the multiplication of genera, to have quite 
•omcient importance for such distinction in other 
ftmiiies. With what propriety, it might be asked, can 
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we admit Hy^drobates ( Fuliffula, Nob,) as distinct from 
Anas, and the various ffenera that have heen dismem- 
bered from Lanius, at tne same time that we reject, as 
genera, the different groups of hawks ? To this we can 
only reply, that we are ourselves entirely convinced, 
that all the subgenera adopted in our synopsis among 
the Falcones of North America, are quite as distinct 
from each other as Coccyzus and Cuculus, or Corvus and 
Garrulus, The latter genus we have admitted after 
Temminck, who is opposed to new genera among the 
hawks, though Astur SLuA Elanus certainly require to be 
separated no less than the two genera that Temminck 
himself has established in the old genus Vultur, 

No living naturalist (with the exception of those who, 
through a sort of pseudo-religious feeling, will only 
admit as genera groups indicated as such by Linne) has 
adhered longer than ourselves to large genera, at the 
same time that we could not deny the existence of 
subordinate natural groups. We will not pretend to 
deny that these are of equal rank with some recognized 
as genera in other families, and we can only say, that 
we consider it doubtful, in the present unsettled state 
of the science, what this rank ought to be. We 
therefore, in the instances above quoted, consider it of 
little importance whether these groups be considered as 
genera or subgenera. 

But what IS certainly of great importance is, to 
preserve uniformity in all such cases; to make co- 
ordinate divisions, and give corresponding titles to 
groups of equal value. This uniformity, however 
desirable, cannot, in the actual state of ornithology, be 
easily attained; and we have decided, after much 
hesitation, to continue to employ subgenera. In doing 
this, we are moreover influenced by the great difficulty 
that is met with, in some cases, in determining the 
proper place of a species partaking of the characters of 
several groups, yet not in the least deserving to be 
isolated ; such as Falco borealis, which is almost as much 
an Astur as a Buteo, and has been placed by authors, 
according to their different views, in both these groups. 
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An extensive reform is evidently needed in the 
department of classification that relates to genera, and 
we propose, with this view, to undertake at some future 
period a general work, when, erecting our system on a 
more philosophical basis, though we may restrict some, 
and enlarge other genera, we shall, in the instances to 
which we have aUuded, as well as in a multitude of 
others, at least place them all on an equal footing. 

Among the several groups into which the falcon tribe 
is divided, we come to one composed of about sixty 
specieS) well marked, and, if kept within its proper 
bounds, very natural, to which authors have variously 
appHed the name of Accipiter, Sparvius, and Astur, 
which last we have adopted. 

Found in all parts of the globe, and destroying every 
where great numbers of birds, and small quadrupeds, 
the hawks (by which English name we propose to 
distinguish this group more particularly) closely resemble 
each other in colour and cnanges of plumage, especially 
the North American and European species. They are 
eminently distinguished from ail other ialcons by their 
short wings, not reaching, by a considerable len^h to 
the tip of their tail, which is even, or but very sbghtly 
roonded; and by their first quill feather or primary, 
which is very short, while the fourth is constantly tne 
longest. Their bill, suddenly curved from the base, is 
verv strong and sharp ; their head is narrowed before, 
with the eyes placed nigh, large, and fiery. Their feet 
are very long, and the toes especially, the middle one 
of which is much the longest, and all are armed with 
very strong sharp talons, well seconding the sanguinary 
nature of these fierce creatures; their outer toe is 
connected at base by a membrane to the middle one. 
The female is always one-third larger than the male, 
and the plumage of both is, in most species, dark above 
and white beneath ; in the adult> barred with reddish 
or dusky. In the young bird the colour is lighter, the 
feathers skirted with ferruginous, and the white of the 
under parts streaked longitudinally with dusky, instead 
of being barred. The tail is uniform in colour with 
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the back, ndth almost always a few broad bands of 
hLsLck, and sometimes of white, and a whitish tip. 

The hawks (Astures) combine cunning^ with Bgilitj 
and strength. Sudden and impetuous in their movements, 
they make ffreat havoc, especially among birds that 
keep in flocks, as pigeons, blackbirds, &c. and are the 
terror of the poultry yard. Fearless and sanguinary, 
they never feed, even when pressed by hunger, except 
on red and warm-blooded animals, whose quivering 
limbs they tear with savage delight. Birds they pluck 
very carefully, and quarter, before eating them, but 
swallow small quadrupeds entire, afterwards ejecting 
their skins rolled up into a balL They always pursue 
and seize their prey upon the win?, not falling upon it 
from aloft, but, rapidly skimming nie earth, make their 
insidious approaches sidewise, and, singling out their 
victim, dart upon it with fatal velocity. They never 
soar, like the kites and eagles, to the upper regions of 
the atmosphere; and it is only during the nuptial 
season that they are observed sailing in wide circles in, 
the air. Their favourite haunts, during summer, are 
forests, building their nests on trees; in winter they 
spread over the plains. Though generally observed 
alone, the male and his companion are seldom far apart. 
During the youth of their progeny, the parents keep 
them company, in order to teach them to hunt their 
prey, and at such times they are observed in families. 

This group may be farther subdivided into two 
sections, to one of which the name of Astur has more 
strictly been assigned, while the other has been distin- 
guished by those of Sparvius and Accipiter. The 
former, of which the goshawk of Europe and North 
America (black-capped hawk of Wilson) is the tjrpe, is 
characterized by its wings being somewhat longer, 
body more robust, and shorter, and much thicker tarsi. 
This is the only species that inhabits the United States 
and Europe. 

The second section, to which the present new species 
belongs, possessing all its characters in a pre-eminent 
degree, equally with the hawk described by Wilson in 
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iia adult state as Falco Penns^lvanicus, and in its youth 
as Falco velox, was established on the sparrow hawk of 
Europe, Falco nisus, but the American species just 
mentioned are no less tvpicaL The hawks of this 
section are more elegantly shaped, being much more 
■lender; their wings are still shorter than in the other 
section, reaching kttle beyond the origin of the tail» 
and their tarsi slender and elongated, with a smooth 
and almost continuous covering. 

Notwithstanding their smaUer size and diminished 
strength, their superior courage and audacity, and the 
oiiickness of their movements, enable them to turn the 
night of the largest birds, and even sometimes, when 
in captivity together, to overcome them. We have 
kept a sparrow hawk, (Falco nistis^ which, in the space 
of twenty-four hours that he was left unobserved, killed 
three falcons Trhich were confined with him. 

The inextricable confusion reigning throughout the 
works of authors who have not attended to the 
duiracters of the different groups of this genus, renders 
it next to impossible to deciae, with any degree of 
certainty, whether our Falco Cooperii has or has not 
been recorded. Though agreeing imperfectly with 
many, we have not been able, notwithstanding our most 
sedulous endeavours, to identify it with any. It is 
•ridently a young bird, and we should not be surprised 
It its proving, when adult, a known species, perhaps 
one or the numerous species figured of late, and 
possibly Le Chrand Epervier de Cayenne of Daudin^ 
Sparvius majoTy Vieillot, stated to be one-third larger 
than the European sparrow hawk. At all events, 
however, it is an acquisition to the omitholo^ of these 
States ; and we have ventured to consider it as a new 
■pedes, and to impose on it the name of a scientific 
mend, WiUiam Cooper of New York, to whose sound 
judgment, and liberality in communicating useful advice, 
the naturalists of this country will unite with us in 
^^^aring testimony, and to whom only the author, on 
the eve of his departure for Europe, would have been 
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willing to intrust the ultimate revision and superinten- 
dence of this work. 

Our bird agrees very well with the falcon gentle, 
Falco gentilis, Linne ; but as that species is referred to 
the young of the goshawk, we have preferred giving it 
a new name to reviving one that might have created an 
erroneous supposition of identity. To the young 
goshawk, our hawk is, in fact, extremely similar in 
colour and markings, being chiefly distinguished from 
it by the characters of their respective sections, having 
the tarsi much more slender and elongated, and the 
wings still shorter ; the tail is also considerably more 
rounded. 

But it is to the sharp-shinned hawk (Falco velox) 
of Wilson, the Falco Pennst/lvanicus, or Falco fuscus in 
its immature plumage, that our Cooper's hawk bears 
the most striking resemblance, and is in every particular 
most closely allied. Even comparing feather by feather, 
and spot by spot, th^y almost perfectly agree ; but the 
much larger size of the present, it being more than 
twice the bulk, will always prevent their being con- 
founded, even by the most superficial observer. Another 
good mark of discrimination may be found in the 
comparative length of the primaries; the second in 
F, Cooperii being subequal to the sixth, while in F, 
velox it is much shorter. The latter has also the fifth 
as long as the fourth ; that, in our species, being equal 
to the third. The tail is also much more rounded, the 
outer feather being nearly an inch shorter than the 
middle one. In F, velox the tail is even, the outer 
feather being as long, or, if any thing, longer than the 
middle. There is no other North American species 
for which it can be mistaken. 

The bird here described, of which we have seen 
seven or eight specimens, perfec.tly similar in size and 
plumage, was a male, killed in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, near Bordentown*, New Jersey. The stomach 
contained the remains of a sparrow. Another that we 
procured, was shot on the 12th of December, while in 
the act of devouring on the ground a full-grown ruffed 
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^rooM which he had killed, though a largfer and heavier 
bird than himself. Mr Cooper, tne friend to whom we 
\me dedicated this species, has recently favoured us 
with an accurate description of a specimen of a some- 
what larg^er size, shot in the early part of November, 
on the eastern part of Long* Island. 

The male Cooper's hawk is eighteen inches in length, 
and nearly thirty in extent. The hill is black, or rather 
blackish brown ; the cere, greenish yellow ; the angles of 
the mouth, yellow. The irides are bright yellow. The 
mend colour above is chocolate brown, the feathers 
being whitish gray at base ; on the head, and neck above, 
they are blackish, margined with rufous, pure white 
towards the base, and grayish at the bottom, the white 
colour shewing itself on the top and sides of the neck, 
and being much purer on the nucha. The back and 
romp are the same, but the feathers larger, and lighter 
coloured, less margined with rufous, more widely 
grayish at base, and bearing each four regular spots of 
white in the middle of their length, which are not seen 
unless when the feathers are turned aside. The whole 
body beneath is white, each feather, including the lower 
vin^-coverts and femorab, marked with a long, dusky 
medial stripe, broader and oblanceolate on the breast 
and flanks, (some of the feathers of which have also a 
blackish band across the middle,) the throat, and under 
winff.K^yert8 ; the long feathers o( the flanks (or long 
ttillary feathers) nixe white, banded with blackish ; the 
vent and lower tail-coverts, pure white ; the wings are 
nine inches long, and, when folded, hardly reach to the 
second bar of the^l from the base ; the smaller wing- 
<^verts and scapulars, are like the back, the quills 
brown above, (lighter on the shaft) and silvery gray 
beneath, regularly crossed by blackish bands, less con- 
^icuous alK>ve ; the space between the bands is white 
on the inner vanes at base; some of the secondaries 
ttid tertials are tipped and edged with rusty, and have 
more and more of white as they approach the body, so 
that those nearest may in fact be t described as white 
^ded with blacldsh. The first primary is very short, 
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more so than the secondaries ; the second is equal to 
the sixth, the third to the fifth, tliese two last mentioned 
being hardly shorter than the fourth, which, as in all 
AstureSy is longest. The tail is full eight inches long, 
reaching five beyond the wings; its colour is ashy 
brown, much paler beneath, tipped with whitish, and 
crossed by four equidistant blackish bands, nearly one 
inch in breadth ; the tail-coverts at their very base are 
whitish ; the lateral feathers are lighter, and with some 
white on the inner webs. The legs and feet are yellow, 
slender, and elongated, but still do not reach, when 
extended, to the tip of the tail ; the tarsus, feathered 
in ft*ont for a short space, is two and three quarter 
inches long; as in other Astures, the middle toe ia 
much the longest, and the inner, without the nail, is 
shorter than the outer, but taken with its much longer 
nail, is longer. The talons are black, and extremely 
sharp, the inner and the hind ones subequal, and much 
the largest, while the outer is the most delicate. 

The female is larger, and measures two inches more 
in length, but in plumage is perfectly similar to the 
male. As the male we have described is evidently a 
young bird, it is very probable that the adult, after 
undergoing the changes usual in this group, obtains a 
much darker and more uniform plumage above, and is 
beneath lineated transverselv with reddish. That in 
this supposed plumage, the bird has not yet been found, 
is no reason to doubt its existence, as the species is 
comparatively rare. Even of the common Falcofuscua, 
though constantly receiving numerous specimens of the 
j^oung, we have only been able to procure a single one 
in adult plumage, during a period of four years. 

We regret tmtt this is all that is in our power to oflfer 
of the history of this species, which, as will be seen 
from the description, possesses in an eminent degree 
the characters of the group. From the circumstance 
of its being found here in autumn and winter, we are 
led to infer, that it comes to us from the north. 
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2. FALCO BiaPAB, BONAPARTE. — WHITE TAILXD HAWK. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE Xl. FIG. I. 

This beautiful hawk, which we recently discovered 
to be an inhabitant of North America, is so strikingly 
similar to the black- winded hawk (Falco melanopterug*^ 
of the Old Continent, that we have hitherto considerea 
them as identical, contrary to the opinion of Vieillo^ 
whose authority, it is true, could in this case be of little 
weighty as he had not seen the species, but like many 
others had merely given it a name ; his sole knowledge 
of it being derived from the work of D'Azara. We 
have now yielded only to the decision of Temminck, 
(who has lately introduced the youn? into his Planchm 
Coloriees;) but not without much remctance, especially 
as that distinguished ornithologist has evidently not 
been at the trouble of comparing the two species; 
otherwise, he would certainly not have omitted noticing 
their affinities and differential characters ; since in the 
history of species so closely allied as these two, the 
differential characters are of more importance and 
utility than the most laboured descriptions. 

Tms comparison we have carefully mstituted between 

* Falco mdanopterus, Baud. Om, 2, p. 152, Sp. 124. Lath. 
Ltd. Sup^, p. 6. Sp, 16. 

Falco Sonninentis, Lath. Ind. Suppl, p. 12, Sp- 88. 

Flanus OBsius, Savigny, Ois, d^JEgyp, p. 96) pi. 2, f. 2. 
Viein. Nouv. Diet, d^JSist, Nat, 6, p. 240, (now JElanoides, ) 

JSlanus mdanopterus, Leacb, ZooL Misc. S, p. 4, pi. 122. 
^^coTS, Deter, Austral, Birds, in Tr. Lin. Soc. 15, p. 165. 

Xe Blac, Le Vaillant, Ois, dAfr, I, p. 147, pi. S6, male, 37, 
yonnff male. 

Black-winged falcon. Lath. Syn, Suppl, 2, p. 26, Sp. 23. 

Sonninfs falcon. Lath. Sun. Suppl, % p. 52, Sp, 59. 

The inspection of original drawings, in a collection tbat Mr 
Gray, of the British Museum, was kind enough to shew me lately 
in London, has enabled me to add to these already numerous 
wruoaymny Falco axillaris, Lath. Ind, SuppL ( Circus axillaris^ 
TieilL .') from New Holland. 
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our American specimens, and others from Africa and 
Java. They agreed perfectly, especially with that from 
Java, in every, the minutest character,' even feather by 
feather, mucn better than birds of prey of the same 
species, and from the same country, do generally. They 
are even more alike than different specimens from the 
Old Continent of the black-winded itself, since that 
species is said to vary considerably in the black markings, 
which extend more or less on the wings in different 
individuals. Nevertheless, a constant, though trivial, 
differential character, added to the difference of locality, 
has induced us to follow Temminck's course, in which 
we should never have ventured to take the lead. This 
character consists in the tail being in Falco dispar 
constantly irregular, while in F. meianopterus, it is 
even; or to explain it n^ore clearly, the outer tail- 
feather is rather the longest in the African, and more 
than half an inch shorter than the next in the American 
species. This essential character is much more con- 
spicuous in Temminck*s plate than in ours, owing to 
the tail being spread. In the black-winged, also, the 
lower wing-coverts are destitute of the black patch so 
conspicuous in the American bird ; a female from Java 
has, however, a slight indication of it, but no trace of 
it is observable in our African males. 

By admitting this to be a distinct species from the 
blacK-winged hawk, we reject one more of those sup- 
posed instances, always rare, and daily diminishing* 
upon more critical observation, of a common habitation 
of the same bird in the warm parts of both continents, 
without an extensive range also to the north. A 
steady and long protracted exertion of its powerful 
wings, would have been requisite to enable it to pass 
the vast and trackless sea which lies between the 
western coast of Africa, the native country of the 
black-winged hawk, and the eastern shores of South 
America. Yet were the species identical, this adven- 
turous journey must have been performed. For, even 
admitting several centres of creation, we cannot believe 
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that nature,* who, notwithstanding her luxuriant 
abundance, eyidently accomplishes fJl her ends with 
the gfreatest economy of means, has ever placed, abori- 
ginally, in different parts of the globe, individuals of 
the same species; but has always ffiven to each the 
power of extending its range, according to volition, in 
uiv direction where it shoidd find clunate, food, or 
other circumstances most appropriate. 

The white-tailed hawk is one of those anomalous 
species, which connect the generally received divisions 
« the great genns Falco, It participates in the form 
and habits of the kites (Milvus,) while in its other 
relations it approaches the true falcons (Falco^ and 
ftt the same time presents traits peculiar to itself. 
Say^v has, therefore, very properly considered its 
Bear relative, the black-winged, as the type of a peculiar 
^onp, which he elevates to the ranM of a genus, but 
which we for the present shall adopt as a subgenus 
onl^. Subsequent observations have confirmed Le 
Vaillant's opinion, that the swallow-tailed hawk (Falco 
farcatuSf) is closely related to it; and associated with 
a few other recently discovered species, they have 
been considered as a distinct group, under Savigny's . 
vane of Eianns, V ieillot adopted the group as a genus, 
Vat, for what reason we know not, has since changed 
the name to Elanoides, The hawks of this group are 
vt^y distinguished from all others, by the superior 
length of the second primary of their elongated wings; 
hy their bill, ronndcni above, curved from the biwe, 
ttd not toothed; their hirsute cere; thick, short, and 
wh(^v r^culated tarsi, half feathered before; toeft- 
entirely Xpurated, and powerful xudls. The head is 
^■ttened above, the gape wide, and the ejres large, 
<leep sunk, and with the orbits greatly projecting above. 
'Hje .colours are also similar in the different species, 
Veing white, or pale, (bluish white, &c) with moro 

1^ word nature beine taken in so many different acceptations, 
^•think proper to state, that with Ranzani, we mean bv it " the 
{SSKgiie ef ill created beings, and of the laws imposed oifthem 
"»? the Supreme Creator." 
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or less of black. The comparativelj even tail of the 
two allied species of which we are treating, eminently 
distinguishes them from the others of the subgenus 
which hafe the tail exceedingly forked. They are 
remarkable also for another cnaracteristic, that of 
haying the nails rounded beneath, and not canaliculate^ 
a circumstance that occurs besides only in the sub- 
genus Pandion,* This character, which we formerly 
attributed to all the JElani, and which we belieye we 
first observed not to exist in the fork-tailed species, 
has induced Mr Vigors, the English ornithologist, to 

7arate the latter as a new genus, under the name 
Nauclerus. 

The female white-tailed hawk, is sixteen and a half 
inches long, and three feet five and a half inches in 
extent. The bill is black, and measures from the 
comers of the mbuth one inch and a half, the sides of 
the mouth, posterior portion of the lower mandible, 
and cere, bright yellow orange; bristles on the cere 
white, as well as those first on the lores ; those nearest 
the eye, black ; irides, brownish red ; eyelids, white ; 
dlia, long and black ; orbits, black, wider before the 
eye ; front line over the orbits, sides of the head, neck, 
acnd body, and whole inferior surface of the bird, together 
with the thighs, pure white ; head, pearl gray, becoming 
gradually darker from the pure white front toward 
the neck and back, which are entirely bluish ash, as 
well as the rump, scapulars, secondaries, and greater 
wing-coy erts ; sinaller and middle wing-coyerts, deep 
glossy black; spurious wing, blackbh; lining of the 
wing, and inferior coyerts, pure white, the ktter with 
a wide black patch; primaries on both surmces, slate 
colour, the shafts, black, and, the first excepted, mar- 
gined exteriorly, and slightly at tip, with dusky, and 
interiorly, with whitish ; the margin of the inner web 
is of a remarkably close texture, with a yery soft 
sor&ce; the first primary is a UtUe shorter than the 



* A PandioH, however, it is the middle nail that is rounded ; 

in this species, it is the lateral and posterior only. 

2 
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tiiird; the second longest; the two outer ones are 
slightly serrated on their outer web. When closed, 
the wings reach within less than an inch of the tip 
of the tail. The tail is seven inches long, slightly 
emarginated, and with the outer feather more than 
h^ an inch shorter than the adjoining one; the middle 
feathers are very pale bluish slate, all the others pure 
white ; shafts above, black towards the tip, and beneath, 
white ; that of the exterior tail-feather, white, tipped 
with dusky above towards the base ; feet, bright yellow 
orange ; tarsus, one inch and a half long, feathered in 
front half its length, the remainder covered with small 
reticulated scales; toes, separated to the base; nails, 
lai?e, black, veir acute, and, with the exception of the 
miadle one, perrectly rounded beneath ; the middle one 
is very sharp on the inner side. 

The male is of a smaller size; the upper surface, 
instead of being bluish slate, is more of a dirty grayish, 
slightly tinged with ferruginous ; the tail is less purely 
white. These sexual differences are the more worthy 
of note, as they are the reverse of what is exhibited in 
other hawks. Jt is, however, possible, that they are 
not to be found in very old males. 

The young of both sexes, but especially the youn? 
males, are somewhat daricer, and are strongly tinged 
with ferruginous, principally on the head, neck, and 
wings; the breast being entirely of that colour. A 
^ecimen of the African species in this state -is figured 
by Le VaiUant, whose plates in general are tolerably 
accurate ; but how great is the disappointment of the 
ornithologist to find the tarsi represented as covered 
distinctly with plates, as in other hawks ! We cannot 
let pass this opportunity of exhorting engravers, drafts* 
men, and all artists employed on wonks of natural 
history, never to depend on what they are accustomed 
to see, but in all cases to cop^r faithfully what they 
hare under their eyes ; otherwise, taking for granted 
what they ought not, they will inevitably fall into 
these gross errors. Even the accurate Wilson himself, 
or rather perhaps his engraver, has committed the same 

VOL. IV. B 
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error in representing the feet of the swaUow-tailed 
hawk. Of what consequence, will it perhaps be said, 
is the form of the scales covering the K>ot of a hawk ? 
But these afibrd precisely one of the best representative 
characters of groups, and it will, thererore, not be 
thought unnecessary to caution artists in this, and 
similar cases. 

The young, as described by TeHnninck, is in a more 
advanced st^e of plumage; the front, forepart of the 
neck, thighs, flanks, and under tail-coverte are ^ire 
white ; the breast and belly are of the same colour, hvtt 
are marked with reddish spots, and brown lines ; the 
occiput, nucha, back, and scapulars are brownish, mixed 
with whitish, and more or less tinged with cinereous; 
all these feathers having wide margins of whitish and 
reddish ; the upper tail-coverts are black, with reddish 
margins ; the inferior marbled with black and white ; 
the quills are bluish, terminated with white ; the tail 
is of a grayish white, with black shafts ; all the feathers 
have dark cinereous towards the point, and are tipped 
with white. 

This species is an inhabitant of a great portion of the 
American continent, as the Alcon bianco of Paraguay, 
so well described by D'Azara, is undoubtedly the same 
bird. Vieillot undertook to classify it from D'Azara's 
description, applying to it the name of Milvus leucurus ; 
but, after more attentive consideration, he perceived 
that it was not a MiUmSy but an JElanus. He conse- 
quently removed it to that genus, which he called 
£lanoideSf at the same time asserting, that with the 
swallow-tailed hawk, it ought to constitute a different 
section from the black-winged hawk; from which, 
upon actual comparison, it is with difficulty shown to 
be even specificaUy distinct ! Such are the absurdities 
into which authors are betrayed through the highly 
reprehensible practice to which some are addicted, of 
attempting to classify and name animals they have 
never seen, from the descriptions, or mere indications, of 
travellers. Though, by such means, they may some- 
times gain the credit of introducing a new species, and 
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thns deprive futare observers, who may risk their 
fortanes, or even their lives, in pursuit or imperlectlv 
known animals, of their best reward, they cannot fail 
to incur the merited reprobation of all honourable and 
fidr-dealin^ naturalists. 

Though this bird ranges so widely over the American 
continent, it is every where a rare species, and in the 
United States appears to be confined to the southern 
extremity. This specimen was shot in December, in 
the nei^bourhood of St Augustine, East Florida, at 
tiie residence of my near relation. Colonel AchUles 
Marat, whose kind hospitality afforded to Mr Titian 
Peale every facility for the prosecution of his scientific 
researches. It was observed by Mr Peale, about the 
dawn of day, sitting on the dead branch of an old live 
oak, attentively watching the borders of an adjacent 
aalt marsh, which abounded with Arvtcola hispidus, 
and the different species of sparrow, which make their 
residence in the southern parts of the Union. It was 
▼ery shy, and, on his approach, it flew in easy circles 
at a moderate elevation ; and such was its vigilance, 
that the greater part of a dav was spent in attempting 
to get within gunshot. At length the cover of inter- 
posing bushes enabled him to effect his purpose. It 
was a beautiful female, in perfect adult plumage. This 
MX, in the perfect state, is now for the first time 
described, Temminck's plate representing the young 
female only; and even the figures of the African 
pudogue, in Le Vaillant's work, exhibit only the male 
in the young and adult states. As usual in the tribe 
of precbceous birds, the female is much larger than the 
male, and is, therefore, entitled to precedence. 

Thon^fh. this species is so rare, its near relative, the 
black-winged hawk, appears, on the contrary, to be 
▼ery numerous. In Africa, where it was first discovered, 
and which is probably its native country, it is rather a 
eommon species, and has a very extensive range. Le 
Vaillantfrequentlyobservedit on the eastern coast of that 
Kttle known continent, from Duy ven-Hoek to Caflhu*ia, 
where, however, it is less common. The same traveller 
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found it to inhabit also in the interior, in the Camdebo, 
and on the shores of the Swart-kop, and Sunday rivers. 
It is very common in Congo, and numerous also in 
Barbary, Egypt, and far-distant Syria. The researches 
of Ruppel, in the interior of North-Eastem Africa^ 
already so productive, and from which so much more 
may be expected, have furnished specimens of this 
species, of which we owe two to the kindness of Dr 
dreitzsohmaer, the learned and zealous Director of the 
Museum of the free city of Frankfort, — an institution 
which has risen up with such wonderful rapiditv. We 
are also informed, that it is an inhabitant oi India, 
which is rendered probable by a specimen from Java 
in my collection. It is found in New Holland, being* 
numerous in the autumn of New South Wales, where 
it is mimtory, and preys chiefly on field mice, but is 
seldom known to attack birds. It is there observed at 
times to hover in the air, as if stationary and motionless. 
Though occasionally met with on the. African coast of 
the Mediterranean, not a solitary individual has ever 
been known to visit the opposite shores of Italy, Spain, 
or Turkey, nor has it been met with in any other part 
of Europe. 

When at rest, it is generally seen perched on hi^h 
bushes, where the pure white of the lower parts of its 
body renders it very conspicuous at a distance. It 
utters a sharp piercing cry, which is often repeated, 
especially when on the wing, though Mr Peale assures 
us, that our individual uttered no cry. Like its closely 
related species, it does not attack small birds, except 
for the purpose of driving them from its favourite food, 
which consists of hemipterous insects, chiefly of the 
Gryllus and Mantis genera, as well as other insects, 
and some reptiles. In the stomach of our specimen, 
however, Mr 'Peale found, besides the usual food, 
fragments of an Arvicola hispidus, and one or two 
feathers apparently of a sparrow : but it is not a 
cowardly bird, as might be suspected from its affinity 
to the kites, and from its insignificant prey, since it 
successfully attacks crows, shrikes, and even the more 
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timid birds of its own ffenus, oompeUing tbem to quit 
its fiatYOurite haunts, which it g^uards with a vigilant 
eye. They build in the bifurcation of trees. The nest 
is broad and shidlow, lined internally with moss and 
feathers. The female is stated to lay four or five 
eggs ; the nestlings at first are covered with down of 
a reddish-gray colour. 

The African species is said to diffuse a musky odour, 
which is retained even after the skin is prepared for 
the museum : but we are inclined to believe, that it is 
in the latter state only that it possesses this quality. 
Mr Peale did not observe any such odour in the bird ne 
shot^ but bein^ obliged, for want of better food, to make 
his dinner of it in the woods, found it not unpalatable. 

3. FALCO CTANEUSy BONAP. — BLUE HAWK, OB HEN-HARRIS B. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XU. 

As will be perceived upon a slight inspection of 

our long and elaborate list of synonyms, [printed 

at the end of the volume,] this well known species 

is found in almost every part of the globe ; and not 

only does it seem to have been considered every where 

distinct, but nearly every different appearance which 

it assumes during its progress through the prions 

and extraordinary changes that its plumage undergoes 

according to sex and age, has in each country given 

rise to a nominal species. At the same time, however, 

that names were thus inconsiderately multiplied for 

one bird, two, really distinct, were always confounded 

together. Analogous in their changes, similar in form 

and plumage, it was reserved for the acute and ingenious 

Montague, to point out the difference, and establish the 

two species by permanent characters. The new one 

was called by him Falco cineraceus, and is known by 

the English name of ash-coloured harrier. It is figured 

and accurately described in all its states of plumage by 

Vieillot, in his Galerie des Oiseaux, where he has 

dedicated it to its discoverer, calling it Circus Montagui; 

thus fully apologizing for having, in his article Buzzard, 
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of the New Dictionary of Natural History^ declared it 
to be a state of the other. How far, however, it may 
be considered a compliment to change the name given 
to a species by its discoverer, in order to apply even his 
own to it, we are at a loss to imagine. 

The principal distinctive characters of the two species 
are to be found in the relative length of the wings and 
tail, and in the proportional lengths of the {primaries. 
In the ash-coloured harrier, the sixth primary is shorter 
than the first, the second is much longer than the fifth, 
and the third is the longest ; the wings, when closed, 
reach to the tip of the tail. In the hen-harrier, the 
first primary is shorter than the sixth, the second sub- 
equal to the fifth, and the third equal to the fourth, the 
longest ; the wings closed, not reaching, by more than 
two inches, to the tip of the tail, which is also but 
slightly rounded in the latter, while in the ash-coloured 
it is cuneiform. Other minor differences are besides 
observable in the respective sexes and states of both ; 
but as those we have indicated are the only ones that 
permanently exist, and may be £o>und at all times, we 
shall not dwell on the others, especially as Montague's 
species appears not to inhabit America. We think 
proper to observe, however, that the adult male oiFalco 
dneraceus has the primaries wholly black beneath, 
while that of the F, cyaneus has them black only from 
the middle to the point ; and that the tail-feathers, pure 
white in the latter, are in the former spotted beneath. 
The female in our species is larger than the correspon- 
ding sex of the other, though the males in both are 
nearly of equal size ; and the collar that surrounds the 
face is strongly marked in ours, whereas it is but little 
apparent in the other. The F, cineraceus has two white 
spots near the eyes, which are not in the F. cyaneus. 
The young of the former is beneath rusty without spots. 
Thus, slight but constant differences, are seen to repre- 
sent a species, while the most striking discrepancies in 
colour, size, and (not in this but in other instanc^ 
even of form, prove mere variations of sex or age I We 
cannot wonder at the two real species having always 
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been confounded amidst the chaodo indications of the 
present. 

Even Wilson was not free from the error which had 
prevailed for so long a period in scientific Europe, that 
the ring-tail and hen-harrier were two species. Though 
he did not puhlish a figure of the present in the adult 
plumage of the male, he was well acquainted with it as 
an inhabitant of the Southern States ; for there can be 
no doubt that it is the much desired blue bawk which 
he was so anxious to procure ; the only land bird he 
intended to add to his Ornithology, or at least the only 
one he left registered in his posthumous list. It was 
chiefly because be was not aware of this fact, and 
thought that no blue hawk existed in America corres- 
ponding to the European hen-harrier, that Mr Sabine, 
in the Appendix to Franklin's Expedition [as quoted in 
Synonyms,] persisted in declaring that the mai^-hawk 
was a distinct species peculiar to America, of which he 
supposed the Uudson's Bay ring-tail to be the youuff. 
The differences which he detected on comparing it with 
the European ring-tail, must have been owing to the 
different state of plumage of his specimen of this ultra- 
changeable species. If, however, he had not mentioned 
the colours merely, as bringing it nearer to the ash- 
colonred fidcon of Montague, we might be inclined to 
believe that the specimen he exanuned was indeed a 
young bird of that species, wbich, though as vet unob- 
served, may, after all, possibly be found m North 
America. At all events, Wilson's, and the numerous 
American specimens that have passed under our exami- 
nation, were all young hen-harriers. 

After having stated, that the error of considering 
the hen-harrier and ring-tail as different species had 
prevailed for years in Europe, it is but just to mention, 
that Aldrovandi, Brisson, Ray, and others of the older 
authors, were perfectly in accordance with nature on 
this point. It was, perhaps, with Linne, or at least 
with Bnffen, Gmelin, Pennant, and Latham himself, 
who afterwards corrected it, that the error originated. 
Lathiun» confident of his own observations^ and those 
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of Pennant, who had found males of the species said to 
be the female of the Falco cyaneus (hen-harrier,) and . 
not reflecting that these males may be the young, 
exclaims, '' Authors have never blundered more than in 
making this bird (the ring^tail) the same species with 
the last mentioned (hen-harrier ;") an opinion that he 
was afterwards obliged to recant. In physical science^ 
we cannot be too cautious in rejecting facts, nor too 
careful in distinguishing, in an author's statement, what 
has passed under his own e^es, however extraordinary 
it may seem, from the inference he draws from it. 
Thus, to apply the principle in this instance, Latham 
might have reconciled the fact of males and females 
being found in the plumage of the ring-tail ; with the 
others, that no females were ever found under the dress 
of the hen-harrier, and that some ring-tails would 
gradually change into hen-harriers. 

Whether or not the marsh-hawk of America was the 
same with the ring-tail of Europe, Wilson would not 
take upon himself to pronounce, as he has left to his 
bird the distinctive name of Falco uliginosus ; though 
he positively states, that, in his opinion, they are but 
one species, and even rejects as false, and not existing^ 
the only character on which the specific distinction was 
based, that of the American having <^ strong, thick, and 
short legs," instead of having them long and slender. 
For want of opportunity, however, of actually comparing 
specimens from both continents, he could choose no 
other course than the one he has followed; and so 
great appears to have been the deference of ornitholo- 
gists for this extraordinary man, that, while they have 
unhesitatingly quoted as synonymous with the European 
hen-harrier, the African specimens described by Le 
Vaillant, and even the various nominal species created 
or adopted by VieiUot, as North American, the Faho 
uliginosus of former authors has been respected, pro* 
bably, as the marsh-hawk of Wilson ! But the latter 
is not more than the others, entitled to be admitted as 
distinct, being merely the present in its youthful dress. 

The hen-harrier belongs to the subgenus Circus, which 
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in English we shall call harrier, the name of buzzard 
being appropriated to the Buie<me8,\ Though perfectly 
well marked in the typical species, such as this, the 
group to which our bird belongs passes insensibly into 
others, but especially into that called Buteo, some even 
of the North American species being intermediate 
between them. Wheneyer the groups of falcons shall 
be elevated to the rank of genera, it will perhaps be 
found expedient to unite circus and buteo, as they do 
not differ much more from each other than our two 
sections of hawks ; those with long and slender legs, 
and those with short stout legs, Astur and Sparvius of 
authors, the line of demarcation being quite as difficult 
to be drawn. 

The harriers are distinguished in their tribe by their 
weak, much compressed bill, destitute of a tooth or 
sharp process, but with a strongly marked lobe ; their 
slMHrt and bristly cere ; their long, slender, and scutellated 
tarsi ; their slender toes, of which the outer are con- 
nected at base by a membrane ; their nails, subequal, 
weak, channelled beneath, much incurved, and extremely 
sharp : a very remarkable characteristic is exhibited in 
their long wings, subequal to the tail, which is large, 
and even, or slightly rounded at tip : their first quill is 
▼enr short, always shorter than the fifth, and the third 
or KHirth is the longest. Their slender body and elegant 
shape chiefly distinguish them from their allies, the 
buzzards. They may be farther subdivided into those 
in which the female at least is possessed of that curious 
fiidal ring of scaly or stiff feathers, so remarkable in 
the owls, and those entirely destitute of it. One species 
only is found in the United States, which belongs to 
the first section, and cannot be confounded with any 
other than that from which we have thought proper to 
distinguish it at the beginning of this article. In this 
section, tbe femade differs essentially from the male, the 
young being similar to her in colour. The latter change 
wonderfully as they advance in age, to which circum* 
stance is owing the wanton multiplication that has been 
made of the species. In those which compose the 
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second section, the changes are most extraordinary, 
since, while the adult male is of a very uniform light 
colour, approaching to white, the female and young are 
▼ery dark, and much spotted and banded : they are also 
much more conspicuously distinguished by the rigid 
facial ring. 

These birds are bold, and somewhat distinguished 
for their agility, especially when compared with the 
buzzards ; and in gracefulness of flight they are hardly 
inferior to the true falcons. They do not chase weU 
on the wing, and fly usually at no great height, making 
frequent circuitous sweeps, rarely flapping their wing^ 
and strike their prey upon the ground. Their food 
consists of mice, and the young of other quadrupeds, 
reptiles, fishes, young birds, especially of those that 
build on the ground, or even adult water birds, seizing 
them by surprise, and do not disdain insects ; for which 
habits they are ranked among the ignoble birds of prey. 
Unlike most other large birds of their family, they 
quarter their victims previously to swallowing them, 
an operation which they always perform on the ground. 
Morasses and level districts are their favourite haunts, 
being generally observed sailing low along the surface, 
or in the neighbourhood of waters, migrating when 
they are frozen. They build in marshy places, among 
hign grass, bushes, or in the low forks or branches of 
trees ; the female laying four or five round eggs, entirely 
white, or whitish, without spots. During the nuptiid 
season, the males are observed to soar to a considerable 
height^ and remain suspended in the air for a length of 
time. 

The male hen-harrier is eighteen inches long, and 
forty-one in extent ; the bill is blackish horn colour ; 
the cere greenish yellow, almost hidden by the bristles 
projecting from the base of the bill; the irides are 
yellow. The head, neck, upper part of the breast, 
back, scapulars, upper wing-coverts, and middle tai^ 
feathers, pale bluish gray, somewhat darker on the 
scapulars ; the upper coverts, being pure white, consti* 
tate what is callea a white rump, though that part is 
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(tf the colour of the back, bat a shade lighter; breast, 
beDj, flanks, thighs, under wing-coverts, and under 
tail-coyerts, pure white, without any spot or streak. 
The wings measure nearly fourteen inches, and, when 
dosed, reach only two-thirds the length of the tail, 
which is eight and a half inches long, extending by 
more than two inches beyond them ; the primaries, of 
which the first is shorter than the sixth, the second 
and fifth subequal, and the third and fourth longest, are 
bbckish, paler on the edges, and white at their origin, 
which is more conspicuous on their inferior surface ; the 
secondaries have more of the white, being chiefly bluish 
fny on the outer web only, and at the point, which is 
considerably darker. The tail is but very slightly 
rounded. All the tail-feathers have white shafts, and are 
pare white beneath ; the middle ones are bluish gray, the 
lateral almost purely white ; somewhat grayish on the 
OQter vane, and obsoletely barred with blackish gray 
on the inner. The feet are bright yellow, and the 
daws black; the tarsus is three inches long, and 
feathered in front for an inch. 

The female is larger, being between twenty and 
twenty-one inches long, and between forty-four and 
forty-seven in extent ; the tarsi, wings, and tail, pro- 
portionally longer, but strictly corresponding with 
those of the male. The general colour above is cho- 
oolate-brown, more or less varied with yellowish rufous ; 
the space round the orbits is whitish, and the auriculars 
^ brown ; the small stiff feathers forming the well 
iDarked collar, or ruff, are whitish rusty, blackish brown 
>Iong the shaft ; the feathers of the head and neck are 
of a darker brown, conspicuously margined with 
yellowish rusty ; on the nucha, for a large space, the 
plumage is wmte at the base, as well as on the sides of 
the feathers, so that a little of that colour appears even 
^hoat separating them t those of the back and rump 
tte hardly, if at all, skirted with yellowish rusty, but 
^e scapulars and wing-coverts have each four regular 
V^e round spots of that colour, of which those farthest 
°^ the base lie generally uncovered ; the upper tail- 
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coverts are pure white, often, but not always, with a 
few rusty spots, constituting the so called white rump, 
which is a constant mark of the species in all its states 
of plumage. The throat, breast, belly, vent, and femorals, 
pale ;|^ellowish rusty, streaked lengthwise with large 
acuminata brown spots darker and larger on the breast, 
and especially the under wing-coTerts, obsolete on the 
lower parts of the body, which are not spotted. The 
quills are dark brown, whitish on the inner yane, and 
transyersely banded with blackish ; the bands are much 
more conspicuous on the inferior surface, where the 
ground colour is grayish white. The tail is of a bright 
yellowish rusty, the two middle tail-feathers dark cine- 
reous ; all are pure white at the origin, and regularly 
crossed with four or five broad blackish bands ; their 
tips ' are more whitish, and the inferior surface of a 
grajrish white, like that of the quills, but very slightly 
tinged with rusty, the blackish bands appearing to great 
advantage, except on the outer feathers, where they are 
obsolete, being less defined even above. 

The young male is almost perfectly similar in appear- 
ance to the adult female, Twhich is not the case in the 
ash-coloured harrier,) being, however, more varied 
with rusty, and easily distinguished by its smaller size. 
It is in this state that Wilson has taken the species, his 
very accurate description being that of a young female. 
The male retains this plumage until he is two years 
old, after which he gradually assumes the gray plumage 
pecmliar to the adult : of course they exhibit almost as 
many gradations as specimens, according to their more 
or less advanced age. The ash and white appear varied 
or mingled with rusty ; the wings, and especially the 
tail, exhibiting more or less indications of the bands of 
the young plumage. The male, when he may be called 
already adult, varies by still exhibiting the remains of 
bands on the tail, more or lesd marked or obliterated by 
the yellowish ed^es of the feathers of the back and 
wings, and especiaUy by retaining on the hindhead a 
space tinged with rusty, with blackish spots. This space 
is more or less indicated, in the greater part, both of the 
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American and European specimens I haye examined. 
Finally, they are known by retaining traces of the 
yellowish of the inferior surface in lairffer or smaller 
spots, chiefly on the belly, flanks, and under tail-coyerts. 

The hen-harrier's favourite haunts are rich and 
eztensiye plains, and low grounds. Though preferring 
open and champaign countries, and seeming to haye an 
antipathy to forests, which it always shuns, it does not, 
like the ash-coloured harrier, connne itself to mardies, 
bat is also seen in dry countries, if leyeL We are 
loformed by Wilson, that it is much esteemed by the 
southern planters, for the sendees it renders in preyent- 
ing the depredations of the rice-birds upon their crops% 
Cuitioiis and yigilant, it is not only by the facial disk 
that this bird approaches the owls, but also b^ a habit 
of chasing in the morning and evening, at twilight, and 
ocoasionsdly at night when the moon shines. Falconers 
Kckon it among the ignoble hawks. Cruel, though 
cowardly, it searches every where for victims, but selects 
them only among weak and helpless objects. It preys 
on moles, mice, young birds, and is very destructive to 
game ; and does not spare fishes, snakes, insects, or even 
worms. Its flight is always low, but, notwithstanding, 
npid, smooth, and buoyant. It is commonly observM 
sttUng over marshes, or perched on trees near them, 
whence it pounces suddenly upon its prey. When it 
has thus struck at an object, if it re-appears quickly 
from the grass or reeds, it is a proof that it has missed 
its aim ; for, if otherwise, its prey is devoured on the 
spot 

It breeds in open wastes, frequently in thick fiirze 
coverts, among reeds, marshy bushes, the low branches 
of trees, but generally on the ground. The nest is built 
of sticks, reeds, straw, leaves, and similar materials 
heaped together, and is lined with feathers, hair, or 
other soft substances; it contains from three to six, 
hot generally four or five, pale bluish-white eggs, large 
and round at each end; tue young are born covered 
with white down, to which succeed small feathers of a 
nist colour, varied with brown and black. If any one 
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approaches the nest dariDg the period of rearing th^ 
young, the parents evince the greatest alarm, hovering 
around, and expressing their anxiety by repeating the 
q^kbles, gtg, <^, gag; or g^ ge, ne, ge, ge. Crows 
BHHuiest a particular hostility to this species, aiid 
destroy numoers of their nests. 

The hen-harrier is widely spread over both continental, 
perhaps more than any otner land bird, though it is no 
where remarkably numerous. In the northern countries 
of America, it is a migratory species, extending its 
wanderings from Florida to Hudson's Bay. It is not 
known to breed in the Northern, or even in the Middle 
States, where the adults are but rarely seen. In the 
Southern parts of the Union, and especially in Florida, 
they are rather common in all their varieties of plumage. 
The species is also found in the West Indies, Cayenne, 
and probably has an extensive range in South America. 
It is found throughout Britain, Germany, Italy, the 
north of Africa, and the northern portion of Asia. It 
is very common in France and the Netherlands, is found 
in Russia and Sweden, but does not inhabit the north 
of Norway, being by no means an Arctic bird. It is 
^^n met with in the southern parts of Africa, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is not uncommon all alonff 
the eastern coast of that continent. In Switzerland 
and other mountainous countries, it is of very rare 
occurrence. 

OENUS llh^STBIX, LiNNJBUB. 

4. Marx CUNICULARIAf MOUNA. — BURROWING OWL, BONAP. 
BONAPARTS, PLATR TU. FIG. U. 

Venerable ruins, crumbling under the influence of 
time and vicissitudes of season, are habitually associated 
with our recollections of the owl ; or he is considered 
as the tenant of sombre forests, whose nocturnal gloom 
is rendered deeper and more awful by the harsh dis- 
sonance of ^his voice. In poetry he has long been 
regarded as the appropriate concomitant of darkness 
and horror; and, when heard screaming from the top^ 
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most fngments of some mouldering wall, whose msged- 
ness is but slightly softened by the mellowing moonlight, 
imagination loves to view him as a malignant sp])*it, 
booting triumphantly over the surrounding desolation I 
Bat we are now to make the reader acquainted with 
an owl to which none of these associatiMis earn beioi^; 
a bird that, so far from seeking refuge hi the ruined 
babitatioDs of m«i, fixes its residence within the earth ; 
n^ instead of concealing itself in solitary recesses 
of the forest, delights to dwell on open plains, in 
company with animals remarkable for their social 
^sposition, neatness, and order. Instead of sailing 
bttrily fer^ in the obscurity ci the evening or morning 
twilight, and then retreating to mope away the inter- 
Tening hours, our owl enjoys the broadest glare of the 
noonday sun, and, flying rapidly along, searches for food 
or pleasure during flie cheerful light of day. 

The votaries of natural science must always feel 
indebted to the learned and inde&tigable Say, for the 
rich collection of facts he has made whenever opportu* 
Mlies have been presented, but more especially in the 
mstance of this very singular bird, whose places of resort 
in this country are too far distant to allow many the 
pleasure of examining for themselves. We feel doubly 
owposed to rejoice that the materiids for the history 
^ our bird are drawn from his ample store, both on 
account of their intrinsic excellence, and because it 
affords us an opportunity of evincing our admiration of 
tbe zeal, talents, and integrity. Which have raised thiR 
inan to the most honourable and enviable eminence as 
a naturalist 

^ the trans-Mississippian territories of the United 
States, the burrowing owl resides exclusively in the 
tillages of the Marmot, or Prairie Dog, whose exca- 
^tions are so commodious, as to render it unnecessary 
H|atour bird should dig for himself, as he is said to do 
^ P^®*" Pf rts of the world, where no burrowing animals 
y^t These villages are very numerous, and variable 
^ their extent, sometimes covering only a few acres, 
and at others spreading over the sunace of the country 
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far miles together. They are composed of slighUy 
elevated mounds, hayioff the form of a truncated' cone, 
about two feet in width at base, and seldom rising 
as high as eighteen inches above the surface of the 
soiL The entrance is placed either at the top or on the 
side, and the whole mound is beaten down externally, 
especially at the summit, resembling a much-used foot- 
path. 

From the entrance, the passage into the mound de- 
scends vertically for one or two feet, and is thence 
continued obliquely downwards, until it terminates in 
an apartment, within which the industrious marmot 
constructs, on the 'approach of the cold season, the 
comfortable cell for his winter's sleep. This cell, which 
is composed of fine dry grass, is globular in form, vrith 
an opening at top capable of admitting the finger ; and 
the whole is so firmly compacted, that it might, without 
injury, be rolled over the floor. 

It is delightfiil, during fine weather, to see these 
lively little creatures sporting about the entrance of 
their burrows, which are always kept in the neatest 
repair, and are often inhabited by several individuals. 
'Wnen abmned, they immediately take refuge in their 
subterranean chambers, or, if the dreaded danger be 
not immediately impending, they stand near the brink 
of the entrance, bravely barking and flourishing their 
tails, or else sit erect to reconnoitre the movements of 
the enemy. 

The mounds thrown up by the marmot in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rocky Mountains, have an appearance 
of greater antiquity than those observed on the far 
distant plains. They Sometimes extend to several yards 
in diameter, although their elevation is trifling, and, 
except immediately surrounding the entrance, are 
clothed with a scanty herbage which always distin- 
guishes the area of these villages. Sometimes several 
villages have been observed almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and, recollecting that the marmot feeds 
exclusively on grasses and herbaceous plants, it seems 
singular tnat this animal should always choose the 
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mmk barren gpot for the place of his abode. However 
this may be accounted for, it at least affords an oppor- 
tunity of beholding the approach of his enemies, and 
allows him to seek, within the bosom of the earth, that 
security which he has neither strength nor arms to 
command. 

In all these prairie dog villages, the burrowing owl 
is seen moving briskly about, or else in small flocks 
scattered among the mounds, and, at a distance, it may 
be mistaken for the marmot itself, when sitting erect. 
They manifest' but little timidity, and allow themselves 
to be approached sufficiently close for shootiog ; but, if 
alarmed, some or all of them soar away, and settle down 
arain at a short distance; if farther disturbed, their 
flight is continued until they are no longer in view, or 
they descend into their dwellings, whence they are 
difficult to dislodge. 

The burrows into which these owls have been seen 
to descend, on the plains of the river Platte, where they 
are most numerous, were evidently excavated by the 
marmot, whence it has been inferred by Say, that they 
were either common, though unfriendly residents of 
the same habitation, or that our owl was the sole 
occupant of a burrow acquired by the right of conquest. 
The evidence of this was clearly presented by the 
niinoiis condition of the burrows tenanted by the owl, 
which were frequently caved in, and their sides chan- 
nelled by the rains, while the neat and well preserved 
mansion of the marmot shewed the active care of a 
ddlfol and industrious owner. We have no evidence 
that the owl and marmot habitually resort to one 
bnrrow, yet we are well assured by Pike and others, 
that a c<mimon danger often drives tnem into the same 
excavation, where lizards and rattlesnakes also enter 
for concealment and safety. 

The owl observed by Vieillot in St Doniingo digs 
itself a bnrrow two feet in depth, at the bottom of 
which its em are deposited on a bed of moss, herb 
stalks, and <uried roots. These eggs are two in number, 
of a very pure white, nearly spheroidal, and about as 
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large as those of the doYe» When the joun^ are dnly 
GOTered with down, they frequently ascend to the 
entrance to enjoy the warmth of the sun, but, as soon 
as they are approached, they quickly retire into the 
burrow. 

The note of our bird is strikingly similar to the cry 
of the marmot, which sounds like cheh, cheh, pronounced 
several times in rapid succession ; and, were it not that 
the burrowing^ owls of the West Indies, where no 
marmots exist, utter the same sound, it mig^ht be inferred 
that the marmot was the unintentionat tutor to the 
younff owl : this cry is only uttered as the bird begins 
its flight. Vieillot states, that the burrowing owl 
inhabiting St Domingo sometimes alights on farm- 
houses at night, and produces a note which resembles 
that of the syllables hoo, hoo, oo, oo ; but has he not 
mistaken a nocturnal species for it in this case ? 

The food of the bird we are describing appears to 
consist entirely of insects, as, on examination of its 
stomach, nothing but parts of their hard wing-cases 
were found. The authors we have quoted, inform us, 
that, in Chili and St Domingo, the burrowing owls also 
feed on rats, mice, and reptiles, which we cannot suppose 
to be the case with the bird found in the United States, 
as our explorers never could discover the slightest reason 
for believing that they preyed on the marmots, whose 
dwellings they invade. 

Throughout the region traversed by the American 
Expedition, the marmot was unquestionably the artificer 
of the burrow inhabited by the owl, while the testimony 
of Vieillot is equally conclusive that the owl digs for 
himself when he finds no burrow to suit his purpose ^ 
but, preferring one already made, his fondness for the 
praine dog vifiages is readily explained. 

"Whether only a single species of burrowing owl 
inhabits the vast continent of North and South America, 
or whether that of Chili mentioned by Molina, that of 
St Domingo described by Vieillot, and the owl of the 
western .^jnerican territory, be distinct, though closely 
allied species, can only be determined by accurate 
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^w^uwrns.* When we consider the extraordinary 
Ittbits attribnted to all those, as well as their correspon- 
<ieaoe in form and colours noted in the seyeral descriptions, 
we are strongly inclined to believe that they are all <^ 
the same species ; nevertheless Vieillot states his bird 
te be somewhat different from that of Molina, and the 
^ of the burrowing owl of the latter are spotted 
with yellow^ whilst those of the former are immaculate. 
We have to regret that no figure has hitherto heea 
pablished, and we cannot well understand why Vieillot 
did not thus exemplify so interesting a bird. 

The peculiar subgenus of this bird has not hitherto 
been determined, owing to the neglect with which 
oitonlists have treated the arrangement of extra 
European owls. Like all diurnal owls, our bird belongs 
to the subgenus noctua of Savigny, having small oval 
opening to the ears, which are d^titute of operculum, 
die &Gud disk of slender feathers small and incomplete, 
ttd the outer ed^es of the primaries not recurved ; but 
it differs irom them in not having the tarsus and toes 
covered by long thick feathers. 

The burrowing owl is nine inches and a half long, 
ud two feet in extent. The bill is horn colour, paler 
OB the margin, and yellow on the ridges of both 
flttndibles; the inferior mandible is strongly notched 
OB each side ; the capistrum before the eyes terminates 
in bkck rigid bristles, as louff as the bill ; the irides are 
brifht yellow. The general colour of the plumage is 
a %ht burnt-umber, spotted with whitish, paler on the 
head and upper part of the neck ; the lower part of the 
breast and belly are whitish, the feathers of the former 
heing banded with brown ; the inferior tail-coverts are 
i^ite immaculate. The wings are darker than the 
Mf , the feathers being much spotted and banded with 
whitish; the primaries are five or six banded, each band 
being more or less widely interrupted near the shaft, 

* Should they prove to be different species, new appellations 
^"Mt be given j and, as that of Strix cuntcularia will, oy right of 
Pnority, be exdusively retained for the Coi^uimbo owl, we would 
fo^^ for the present bird the name of Strtx hyjmg<Ba. 
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and margined with blackish, which colour ppedondnates 
towards the tip ; the extreme tip is dull whitish ; the 
shafts are brown above and white beneath ; the exterior 
primary is finely serrated, and equal in length to the 
nfth, tne second and fourth being hardly shorter than 
the third, which is the longest. The tail is very short, 
slightly rounded, haying its feathers of the same colour 
as the primaries, and, like them, five or six banded, but 
more purely white at tip. The feet are dusky, and 
remarKably granulated, extending, when stretched 
backwards, an inch and a half beyond the tail ; the tarsi 
are slender, much elongated, covered before and on each 
side with loose webbed feathers, which are more thickly 
set near the base, and become less crowded towards the 
toes, where they assume the form of short bristles ; 
those on the toes being altogether setaceous, and rather 
scattered. The lobes beneath the toes are large and 
much granulated ; the nails are black and rather small, 
the posterior one having no groove beneath. 

The individual we have described is a male, and no 
difference is observable in several other specimens : the 
female differs in nothing except that her eyes are of a 
pale yellow colour. 
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5. PICVS VARIUS, BONAPARTE. 

TODNO YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE VIU. FIG. I, II. 

As Wilson's history of this well known woodpecker 
is complete, and his aescription obviously discriminates 
the sexes and voung, we snail refer the reader entirely 
to him for inKHmation on these points. The present 
bird is introduced on account of anomalous plumage ; 
for, although the colour of the head is but slightly 
adyanced towards its red tint, haying only two or three 
reddish points visible on the forehead, yet the patch on 
tile breast is quite as obvious as it is found in the adult 
state. In young birds of the first and second years, this 
patch is usually obsolete, the breast being chiefly dusky 
gray, although the crown is entirely red. 

This specimen, possibly exhibiting one of the periodical 
states of plumage of tnis changeable bird, is the only 
one we have been able to procure amongst a grei^ 
number of the young of both sexes in the ordinary dress. 
The well marked patch on the breast might induce the 
belief that this individual is an adult female, and that 
this sex, as several writers have erroneously remarked, 
is destitute of the red crown ; but, in addition to the 
fiiet that our specimen proved, on dissection, to be a 
male, we obtained, almost every day during the month 
of November, young birds of both sexes with the crown 
entirely red, or more or less sprinkled with that colour, 
the intermixture arising altogether from age or advanced 
plumage, and not from sex. We are unable to state, 
with, any degree of certainty, at what period the bird 
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assumes the present plnmage, and we rather incline to 
the opinion that it is an accidental variety. 

Vieillot*8 figure represents the young before the first 
moult, when, like our anomalous specimen, they have 
no red on the crown, dififering, however, in not having' 
the head of a glossy black, but of a dull yello^'ish gray, 
and the patch on the breast also of a dull gray tint. 

6. PICU8 TSIDACTTLirS, LIKMiBUS, 

VOllTHKRN THRXK TOED WOODPXCKKR; 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIV. FIG. II. 

This species is one of those which, from their 
habitation being in the extreme north, have a wide 
range round the globe. It is in fact met with througbottt 
northern Asia and Europe, from Kamtschatka to the 
most eastern coasts of the old continent ; and in. America, 
is very common at Hudson's Bay, Severn River, Fort 
William on Lake Superior, and throughout the north- 
west, in hilly and wooded tracts. In the United States 
it ig only a rare and occasional winter visitant, never 
having been received by us, except from the nor^em 
territory of the State of Maine. The species, eontrarj 
to what is observed of most other arctic Inrds, does not 
appear to extend so far south comparatively as in Europe, 
though it is not improbable that on this continent it 
may also inhabit some unexplored mountainous iistriets 
resembling the wild regions where only it is found in 
Europe. In both continents, the species affects deep 
forests among mountains, the hiUy countries of northern 
Asia and Europe, and the very lofty chains of central 
Europe^ whose elevation compensates for their more 
southern latitude. It is exceedingly common in SiberiA, 
is abundant in Norway, Lapland, and Dalecarlia, amonf 
the gorges of Switzerland and the Tyrol, especiaUy in 
forests of pines* It is not uncommon ii^ the Canton of 
Berne, in the forests near InterkJcen, though very rare 
in Germany, and the more temperate parts of Europe. 
It is well known even to breed in Switzerland, aad 
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deposits, in holes formed in pine trees, four or five eggs 
of a brilliant whiteness ; its voice and habits are 
waadY the same as those of the ^tted woodpeckers. 
m food consists of insects and tneir lar?ffi, and eggs, 
aad sometimes seeds and berries. It is easily decoyed 
hj imitating its Yoice. 

This species is eminently distinguished among the 
North American and European woodpeckers, by haying 
mnHj three toes, the inner hind toe being wanting, 
besides which it has other striking peculiarities, its bill 
beiDg remarkably broad, and flattened, and its tarsi 
ODvered with feathers half their length : the tongue is, 
inoreoTer, not cylindrical, but flat and serrated at the 
point, which conformation we have, however, observed 
Vk the three European spotted woodpeckers, and in die 
AmerioanyPtctM varius, viilosuSypubescens, andquerului. 
In all these species the tongue is flat, with ihe margins 
K^^ecting each side and serrated backwards, plain above, 
eoovex beneath, and acute at the tip. 

Linne, Brisson, and other anterior writers, oonlbiinded 
this B<Mrthem bird ndth a tropical species, the southern 
three-toed woodpecker. Picas undulaius of Vieillot, 
vhidi inhalnts Guiana, and, though very rarely, Centnd 
Aaeiioa, but never so far norUi as the United States, 
b is the southern species of which Brisson has given 
QB the desoiption, while linne described the presenl 
h. is nevertheless probable that he had the other in 
tiew when -he observes, that in European specimens the 
ttowa was yellow, and in the American red, though, 
SB he states, firom Hudson's Bay. The latter mistuce 
VIS conreoted by Latham, who, however, continued to 
consider the southern as no more than a variety, in 
whtefa he was mistaken, since they are widely distinct; 
«Bt as he had no opportunity of seeing specimens, he is 
Mto be censured, especially as he directed the attention 
^ laturalists to the subject The merit of firmly 
sstdilishing the two H>ecie9 is, we believe, due to 
Viaillot Besides several other traits, the northern bird 
ii always to be distinguished in every state of plumage 
6«n ks MHtthem analogua, by that curious cnaraot^ 
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whence Vieillot took hig highly diaraeteristro name, 
(^Picus hirsutus, Pic d pieda vetus,) the feathered tarsi, 
a peculiarity which this alone possesses to die saaae 
extent. The plumage is an uniform hlack above in l^e 
adult, with the top of the head yellow in the mi^, 
while the southern, whose tarsi are naked, is blade 
undulated with white, the male having the sinciput red. 
It is worthy of remark, that the three-toed ffroup found 
in arctic and in tropical America, shomd have no 
representative in the intermediate countries. 

Although these are the only three-toed woodpeckers 
noted as such in the books, several others are known 
to exist, some of which, long since discovered, have 
through inadvertence, or want of proper discrirainatimi, 
been placed among the four-toed species. The three- 
toed woodpeckers have been formed into a separate 
genus, a distinction to which they might indeed be 
considered entitled, if they all possessed the other 
characters of the present ; but, besides that this characto* 
appears to be insulated, and of secondary importance, 
(since all forms of the bill known among the foui^toed 
species are met with among the three-toed, which ought, 
therefore, to make as many groups as there are forms, 
instead of a single one,) the naturalist is perplexed by 
the anomalous species tnat inhabit India, of which one 
has only a stump destitute of nail, and another merriv 
a veiT small nail without the toe, and, as if nature took 
delight in such slow and gradual transitions, two others 
iumished with both toe and nail, have the toe exceeding^ly 
«hort, and the nail extremely small! This serves to 
demonstrate thaiPicus, like other natural groups, admits 
of subdivision. These, however, ought not to be 
separations ; and the genus has been left comparatively 
untouched by the great innovators of our day, wtio have 
only established three genera from it. The iinst ei these, 
Colaptes, of which P. auratus of North America may be 
considered the type, comprises the species that have 
four toes, and slightly curved bills, forming the passage 
to Cuculus; another, for which the name of Picusu 
retained, includes the four-toed speoies with straight 
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bilb, aad the third for the ihree*toei. species indis- 
crimiiiately. The only foreign three-toed species in our 
^gttedion, the heautiful Picus Bengalensis of authors, 
j(Pieus tiga of Horsfield,^ widely spread through tropical 
Asia and the adjacent islands, and, though long since 
known, alwa3rs ranked as four^toed, has the bill precisely 
similair to the four-toed species, bein? even remarkably 
compressed, and very shso^ on the ndge. 

Toe male northern three-toed woodpecker is ten 
inches long, and sixteen in extent ; the bill measures 
one inch and a auarter, is of a blackish lead colour, 
Uuisfa white at the base of the lower mandible ; it is 
T«ry broad at base, cuneiform and obtuse at tip, and 
msih depressed throughout, the ridge being yery much 
flattened : both mandibles are perfectly straignt ; the 
iq»per pentagonal, the lower obtusely trigonal; the 
toneiie is somewhat shorter than that of other species 
of &e g^enus; the bristly feathers at the base of the bill 
mn ^ery thick and long, a proTision which Nature has 
Made for most arctic birds ; in this they measure half 
an iach, and are blackish, white at base, somewhat 
ndxed with reddish white ; the irides are bluish black ; 
ihe whole head and neck above and on the sides, back, 
rump, scafralars, smaller wing and tail-coverts, consti- 
tuting the whole upper surface of the bird, of an uniform, 
de^, glossy black, changing somewhat to green and 
piffple, according to the incidence of light ; the feathers 
if the front are tipped with white, producing elegant 
dots of that colour (which perhaps disappear with age ;) 
tile tanwD. of the head is ornamented with a beautiful 
oblong ^ot one inch in length, and more than half an 
inch broad, of a bright silky golden yellow, faintly 
tinged with orange^ and the feathers in this place very 
ine, and s<nnewhat rigid ; they are black at their base, 
and marked with white at the limits of the two colours ; 
tiie bsaeof the plumage elsewhere is uniformly plumbeous 
aah : each side, from the comer of the mouth, arises a 
hmmd wy te line, forming a white space before the eye, 
pr^<»ged on the neck ; beneath tnis there is a black 
<ottty wnioh, passing from the base of the lower mandible. 
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joins the mass of black of the body ; a toft of setaeeoos 
white feathers advances far upon the bill beneath ; the 
throat, breast, middle of the belly, and tips of the under 
tail-coverts, are pure white ; the sides of the breast, 
flanks broadly, and base of the tail-coverts, and even 
of some of the belly feathers, are thickly waved with 
lines of black and white, as well as the femoral audi 
short tarsal feathers : in very old birds these parte are 
oonsiderably less undulated, being of a much purer white; 
the wings are five inches lon^, reaching two-thirds the 
length of the tail; the spurious feather is exceedingly- 
short, the first primary hardly longer than the seventh-; 
and the four following subequal and longest ; the smaller 
wing-coverte, as mentioned, glossy black : all the other 
upper coverte, as well as the quills, are of a dull black, 
the primaries being somewhat duller ; these are regularly 
marked on both webs with square white spote, larger 
on the inner webs, and as they approach the base; 
the secondaries are merely spotted on the inner vane, 
the spots taking the appearance of bands ; the tips of 
all the quills are unspotted, the lower wing-coverts are 
waved with black and white, similar to the flanks ; Um 
tail is four inches long, of the slume usual in the 
woodpeckers, and composed of twelve feathers, of whidi 
the four middle, longest, and very robust and acute, are 
plain deep black, the next on each side is also very 
acute, and black at base, cream white at the point, 
obliquely and irregularly tipped with black; the two 
next to these are cream white to the tip, banded with 
black on the inner vane at base, the more exterior 
being much purer white and somewhat rounded ; the 
exterior of all is very short and rounded, and banded 
throughout with black and pure white : the tarsus is 
seven-eighths of an inch long, feathered in front for 
neariv half ite length, and, wiUi the toes and nails, dark 
plumbeous ; the nails are much curved and acute, the 
hind one being the largest 

The above is a minute description of our finest male 
specimen, with which all those we have examined 
coincide more or less. By comparing, however, this 
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fflftr^tion with the detailed ones fbnnd in some works^ 
vemost conclnde that the species is suhject to variationg 
111 iize and plumage, which, according to the erroneous 
impression |iven hj authors, could not he satisfactorily 
•Mounted for hy difference of sex, ase, or locality: 
thus in smne specimens the cervix is described white, 
w partly whitish, instead of heinff wholly black : the 
wck is also said to be waved with white; which is 
mdeed the case, and with the cervix also, but only in 
JwxDg birds. There is a ciroumstance, however, that 
could not be explained by supposing a difference of age, 
for while some specimens are seen with no appearance 
«f white or yellow on the crown, but having that part, 
as well as the body, rich shining black, others with a 
good deal of lemon yellow on that part, are of a duller 
black, much varied with white. As in other doubtful 
Mid intricate cases, these obscurities are dissipated by 
a dose inspection and unprejudiced observation of 
wtnre, and we feel much gratification in being enabled 
to nnveil to ornithologists themystery of these diversities 
of plnmajgre in this species, by merely pointing out the 
Mxual differences, as well as those originating in the 
gradual change from youth to maturity in both sexes; 
which, jwhen understood, will not be found more 
•xtraorSnary than in other species. 

■Iw adult female has never been recognized by any 
wtbor, nor, hitherto, even by ourselves, having been 
»i8led by others in taking the young for her ; and this 
^ have only discovered by inspecting a great many 
specimens. She is precisely similar to the male, even 
» the minutest particulars, excepting the absence of 
j^w on the head, this part being of a rich and glossy 

The young of both sexes are of a dull blackish ; the 
™cwo8 feathers of the nostrils are grayish, somewhat 
«»g«d with rusty; all the feathers of the crown are 
^ped with white, constituting thick dots on that part, 

^^^ ***«y give a silvery appearance ; the cheek bands 
*^w>8oure and much narrower ; the cervix is more or 
*•>• varied with white, and the feathers of the back 
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being banded witb white, gives to that part a waved' 
appearance ; the under parts are more thickly wared 
with black : six, instead of four, of the middle tail- 
feathers, are almost wholly black, the outer of the six 
having only two or three whitish spots on the outer web. 
The remaining parts, with due allowance, are similar 
to the adult 

The young male gradually assumes the yellow, which 
is at first but little extended, and of a pale lemon colour, 
through which are yet for some time seen the whito 
dots attributed to the female. She indeed has them 
very conspicuous in youth, as they are not confounded 
with any yellow, but loses them entirely as she advances 
to the adult state. 



7. PICU8 ERTTHROCEPEALUSy LINNJBUS. 
TOUNO BED-HEADED WOODPECKEJU 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIV. FIG. III. 

We have nothing to add to Wilson's excellent account 
of the manners of this very common species, and, there- 
fore, shall limit ourselves to the description of the young. 

The young red-headed woodpecker is nine and a 
half inches long, and seventeen inches in extent. The 
bill is short and robust, being but one-eighth more 
than an inch in length; the upper mandible has the 
ridge slightly curved ; the biU is horn colour, whitish 
at base beneath ; the setaceous feathers covering the 
nostrils are very short, and not thick, rufous gray, 
tipped with black; the whole head, neck, and upper 
parts of the breast, (which are red in the adult^ are 
blackish, each feather broadly edged with whitish, 
giving the throat the appearance of being whitish, 
streaked with blackish ; the auriculars are plain dni^y 
black ; from the breast beneath all is dingy white, the 
feathers of the breast and lower tail-coverts having 
dusky shafts; the back and scapu]a|*s are black, the 
feathers being margined with whitish gray ; the ramp 
and upper tail-cov^i» pure white ; the wings are ^ve 
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ioches and a half long ; the spurious feather very short, 
tlie first primary subequal to the fifth, the second to 
the fourth, the third being longest; the smaller wing-> 
ooverts are uniform with the back ; the larger are of a 
deeper black, and tipped with pure white ; tne spurious 
wii^ is wholly deep black; the under wing-coverts are 
pure white, blackish along the margin of the wing ; 
the primaries are plain black, tipped and edged exter- 
nally with whitish ; the secondaries are white, shafted 
with black, and with an acuminate, broad, subterminal 
basd, which, running from one to the other, takes a 
n^fzaff appearance; the tail is four inches long, and, 
like &08e of all the woodpeckers we have examined, 
composed of twelve feathers, of which the outer on 
each side is extremely short and inconspicuous, and 
pure white, with a black shaft. All the others, which 
are very acute, longer, and more acuminate, and stiffer 
as they approach the centre, are black, and, except the 
two middle ones, slightly whitish each side of the shaft 
at tip, the outer being also of that colour on its outer 
mai^o. The feet are dark plumbeous, the tarsus being 
se?en-eighths of an inch long, and feathered for a short 
space in front. 

The young of both sexes are, no less than the adult, 
pofectly alike ; as they advance in age, the margins of 
tlie feathers disappear, and the black becomes deep and 
g^sy, and aU the colours much purer ; the scarlet of 
the head comes on very gradually, so that specimens 
ape found with merely a reddish tinge, and generally 
with a £ew dots on the hind neck. No such mark 
appears at first 

In the adult, the whole head, neck, and breast, are 
bright and deep scarlet, with the feathers black at base ; 
the back, scapulars, and smaller wing-coverts, are rich 
glMsy black ; the rump, upper tail-coverts, and from 
the breast beneath, white, the bottom of the plumage 
heing plumbeous, and the tail-coverts with hlackish 
shalts ; the wings and tail are black ; the lower wing- 
coTerts pure white, with the margin of the wing deep 
black ; the secondaries are white, shafted to near the 
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tip with black; tbe last of the primaries being abo 
white at tip, and on the greater part of the base of the 
onter yane ; the small lanceolate outer feather is white, 
black on the shaft and base of the inner yane ; the two 
next only being tipped with white, the outer of which 
is also white on the exterior margin. 

GENUS IV. — ICTERUS, Brisson. 

8. ICTERUS ICTEROCEPBALUS, LINN^US. 

TiLLOW-HEADED TROOPIAL, BONAPARTE, ALSO THE YELLOW- 
HEADED BLACKBIRD OF BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE III. FIO. I. MALE; FIG. II. FEMALE. 

Although this species has lono* been known to 
naturalists as an inhabitant of South America, and its 
name introduced into all their works, yet they haye 
giyen us no other information concerning it, than that 
it is black, with a yellow head and neck. It was added 
to the fauna of the United States by the expedition of 
Major Long to the Rocky Mountains. 

The female has been hitherto entirely unknown, and 
all the figures yet given of the male extremely imper- 
fect, from the circumstance of their having been drawn 
from wretchedly stuffed specimens. The figures pub- 
lished by Edwards and Buffon approach the nearest 
to the real magnitude; but they are mere masses of 
black, surmounted by a yellow cap : those of Brisson 
and others, are considerably smaller. 

As that striking character, the white spot on the 
wing, is neither indicated in the figure nor description 
of any author, we might have been induced to believe, 
that our species is different from the South American, 
if a close comparison of the two had not proved their 
identity. Another circumstance might have been equally 
deceptive : Brisson, who gave the first account of this 
bird, from a Cayenne specimen sent to Reaumur'ff 
Museum, and who seems to have been copied by all 
subsequent authors, states its length to be less than 
seven inches, a size considerably inferior to that of the 
living bird. Had this admeasurement been taken frem 

2 
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ai«ce&t sDedmen, we could hardly hemiaite to b^eve 
our bird mstinct ; but as be had only a dried skin, and 
as Buffoo's fi^re represents a nearer a proach to the 
size of nature, we conclude that Brisson's estimate is 
not to be implicitly relied upon. Vieillot, who never 
saw the biro, states the length to be six inches and 
a half, and refers it to his genus PendulinuSy but it 
certainly belongs to his genus Agelams. 

The male yellow-headed troopial is ten inches and a 
half long. The bill is dark horn colour, and formed 
exactly like that of the red-winged troopial. The feet 
are black ; the irides, dark brown. The whole head, 
nedi:, and breast, are brilliant orange yellow, more vivid 
and sericeous on the head, and terminating in a point 
on the belly; the feathers around the base of the bill, 
the chin, and a wide stripe passing from the bill through 
the eye, are black. The riemaming parts, excepting 
some feathers of the belly, and some of the under tai£> 
coverts, which are yellow at base, are glossy black, 
very slightly tinged with brownish. Some of the exte- 
rior wing-coverts are pure white, with black tips, 
constituting two very remarkable white spots on tne 
wing, the larger of which is formed by the greater 
coverts of the primaries, and the smaller one by the 
middling coverts. The first, second, and third primaries, 
are longest and equal. The tail is four inches long, 
slightly rounded, the two middle feathers being some- 
what shorter than those immediately adjoining. This 
diaracter Wilson remarked in the red-winged troopial ; 
and, as other notable traits are common to both species, 
we must regard them, not only as congeneric, but as 
very closely allied species of the same subgenus. They 
differ, however, in colour, and the yellow-headed troopial 
ia larger, having the bill, feet, and claws consequently 
stronger, and the first primary longer than the second 
and third, or at least as long; whereas, in the red- 
winged, the third is the longest. 

The female of our troopial is eight inches and a 
quarter long, a size remarkably inferior to that of the 
male, and exactly corresponding with the difference 

VOL. IV. D 
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existiog between the sexes of the red^winged ttoopisd* 
The bill and feet are proportionally smaller than those 
of the male, the feet bein^ blackish; the irides are 
dark brown. The general colour is uniform dark brown, 
a shade lighter on the margin of each feather. The 
frontlet is grayish ferruginous, as well as a line over 
the eye, confluent on the auricles, with a broad line of 
the same colour passing beneath the eye, including a 
blackish space yaried with grayish. An abbreviated 
blackish Ime proceeds from each side of the lower, 
mandible ; the chin and throat are whitish ; ^n the^ 
breast is a large rounded patch, of a pretty vivid yellow, 
occupying nearly all its surface, and extending a little 
on the neck. On the lower part of the breast, and 
beginning of the belly, the feathers are skirted with 
white. The form of the wings and tail is the same as 
in the male ; the wings are immaculate. 

The young of this species are very similar to the 
female ; the young male gradually changing to the rich 
adult covering. 

The yellow-headed troopials assemble in dense flocks, 
which, in all their varied movements and evolutions, 
present appearances similar to those of the red- winged, 
which have been so well described by Wilson. They 
are much on the ground, like the cow troopial, (cow 
bunting of Wilson ;) on dissection, their stomachs nave 
been found filled with fragments of small insects, which 
seem to constitute their chief food, though doubtless 
they also feed on vegetable substances. Their notes 
resemble those of the red- winged troopial, but are more 
musical. The range of the yellow-headed troopial is 
very extensive, as it is found from Cayenne to the 
river Missouri; although it passes far north in the 
western region, yet it does not visit the settled parts 
of the United States. 

We adopt the genus Icterus, nearly as it was esta- 
blished by Brisson, and accepted by Dandin and Tem- 
minck. Authors have variously estimated this genus, 
both in regard to its denomination and limits. One 
of Wilson's most important nomenclatural errors 
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coBsisted in pladng one of the species under the genus 
Sdirjius, with which it has but little similarity, if we 
exeept some of its habits, and particularly its gregarious 
ispodtion. Linn^ considered these birds as Orioh, 
in which he was followed by Gmelin and Latham, 
notwithstanding the remarkable difference existing 
between them and the Oriolus galbula of Europe, the 
type of that genus. Illiger, and some other natundists^ 
iwnsidering that bird a Coracicts, appropriated the 
name of Oriolus to our Icterus, and separated from it 
the largest species, which he called Cassicu Linn6 
had declared all generic names previously given to arts, 
diseases, &c. to be inadmissible in natural history; 
B%er, on that principle, altogether rejected the name 
Icterus, as being preoccupied by a disease. This niay 
account for the introduction of new names for genera, 
one of which at least ought to have retained its first 
^pellation. Vieillot, however, would have caused less 
oenfiision, if he had adopted the name of Icterus, (which, 
with Saxicola, and all other names of that class, we 
do not think objectionable,) instead of Agelaius, Pendu- 
^fnu, or Yphantes, three of his four genera correspond- 
ing to our Icterus, But, if the latter name was 
considered as utterly inadmissible, we see no reason 
why he did not accept that of Xanthomus, applied to 
this genus by Pallas. 

Afl the species of troopial are peculiar to America. 
We divide them into four subgenera, the present bird 
helonnng to the second, to which we apply the name 
of lumtkomus. The species of this subgenus are 
Peculiarly social in their dispositions, and their associa- 
tions are not liable to interruption from the influence 
of love itself. Not only do many individuals of the 
same fiunily combine and labour in concert, bnt thepr 
^ unite with very different species. Their aspect is 
animated, and their movements are quick, bold, and 
^rous ; they fly rapidly, at a good height, and are 
much attached to the places of their birth. Their song 
i« a kind of whistling ; they walk with the body nearly 
wect, with a slightly hurried step, and are seen sitting 
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on the gromnd, or perched on the hranehes of trees. 
They seek no concealment, and never enter the woods, 
though they are very careful to construct their nests 
in a safe situation. The troopials eat no fruits, but 
deriTe their subsistence from insects, worms, gfrains, 
and small seeds. They leave the temperate climates at 
the approach of winter, and are amongst the first birds 
of passage that return with the spring. 

V 

GENUS y,^ QUISCALUS MAJOR, Vimllot. 

9. QUJ8CALUS MAJOB, VIEILLOT. . 
GREAT CROW BLACKBIRD, BONAPARTE. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE IV. FIC. 1. MALE ; FIG. II. FEMALE. 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

No part of natural history has beeu more confused 
than that relating to North and South American birds 
of black plumage; which is by no means surprising, 
when we recollect that they are chiefly destitute of 
coloured markings, and that the greater number of 
admitted species, are founded on the short and inexact 
descriptions of travellers, who have neglected to observe 
their forms, habits, and characters. But little aid has 
been derived from the wretched plates hitherto given, 
for they seem better suited to increase the connidon 
than to exemplify the descriptions to which they are 
annexed, and every succeeding compiler has aggravated, 
rather than diminished this comphcation of error. It 
is, therefore, solely by a studious attention to nature, 
that we can extricate these species from the uncertainty 
involving them, and place tnem in a distinct and cog- 
nizable situation. 

Wilson having mentioned this species in his catalogue 
of land birds, evidently intended to describe and figure 
it; but this he deferred, probably, in expectation of 
obtaining better opportunities of examination, which 
are not so readily presented, as the bird does not inhabit 
this section of the United States. 

It would be difficult to ascertain whether or not 
Linn6 and Latham have mentioned this bird in. any 
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purt of thdr works, bat the reader maj perceive onr 
opiBion on this point by referring to oar synonyms, 
vfaich, however, are given with «iuch doubt, since we 
io not hesitate to say, that those authors have not 
pablished any satbfactory description of this species. 

We shall not endeavour to settle the question relative 
to the species inhabiting South America, or even 
Mexico and the West Indies ; but we may assert, that 
this is the only blackbird found in the United States, 
besides those of Wilson, which, as is the case with all 
that bis pencil or pen has touched, are established 
beontestably ; he may occasionally have been mistaken 
as to his genera, or incorrect in a specific name, but 
by the plate, description, and history, he has always 
determined his bird so obviously, as to defy criticism, 
aad prevent future mistake. 

Mr Ord has published an excellent paper in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences^ proving 
tiie existence, in the United States, of two alliel 
species of crow blackbird, in which he gives liew 
descriptions, indicates stable characters, and adds an 
aecouDt of their respective habits ; but in attempting 
to correct Wilson, he has unfortunately misapplied the 
names. In this instance, he should not have charged 
Wilson with error, who is certainly correct in regard 
to the species he published; and even had this been 
doubtful^ he who so well described and figured the 
Gonunon crow blackbird, ought to have been followed 
by ornithologists. Therefore, notwithstanding Mr Ord's 
decision, we consider the quiscala of Wilson unques- 
tionably the true quiscala of authors. This is so 
obvious, that it is unnecessary to adduce any evidence 
in tapport of our opinion,, which, indeed, is sufficiently 
afforded by Mr Ord's paper itself. 

It is impossible to decide with certainty, what bird 
aathors intended to designate by their Gracula barita ; 
but after a careful review of the short and unessential 
indications, respective synonyms, and hcibitaty given 
by different writers, we leel assured that they have not 
Kferred to one and the same species. Thus, the barita 
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of Linne is a species not found in the United States, 
but common in the West Indies, called Icterus niger 
by Brisson, and afterwards Oriolus niger by Omelin 
and Latham; the barita of Latham, his boat-tailed 
p*akle, is evidently the same with the quiscala;* 
Gmelin's barita is taken partly from that of Linn6, 
and partly from the boat-tailed gfrakle of Latham, beings 
compounded from both species; we shall not be at 
the trouble of deciphering the errors of subsequent 
compilers. 

Ornithologists are all at vatiance as to the classifica- 
tion of these species. Linn6 and Latham improperly 
referred them to Gracula; Daudin, with no better 
reason, placed them under Stumus ; Temminck consi- 
ders them as Icteri, Ouvier as Cassica, and Vieillot 
has formed a new genus for their reception. I have 
no hesitation in agreeing with the latter author, and 
adopt his name of Quiscalus ; but I add to the genus, 
as constituted by him, the Chracula ferruginea^ which 
he regarded as a Pendulinus, and which other authors 
have arranged in several different genera, making of it 
a profusion of nominal species. Wilson judiciously 
included that species in the same genus with those 
above mentioned, although other authors had placed it 
in TurduSy Oriolus, ^c. 

The genus Quiscadus is peculiar to America^ and is 
composed of four well ascertained species, three ai 
which are found in the United States; these are, 
Quiscalus majoryf versicolor^ and ferrugineus ; the 
fourth, Quiscalus baritus, inhabits the West Indies, 
and probably South America. 

The species of this genus are gregarious, and onmi* 
vorous; their food being composed of insects, com, 

* It was probably by Latham, that Mr Ord was led to mis^ply 
the names of the two species ; for, perceiving that the barita of 
that author was the qutscala, he inferred, th^t the quiscalfi wa3 
the barita* 

f We call the present species Quiscalus major, agreeably to 
VieiDot, who certainly intended this bird, although his description 
w a mere indicatioo. . 
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wad small grains, tJans assistiii^ and plandering tlie 
agrioultarist at the same time. When the first European 
s^emeuts were formed in North America, the havoc 
laade by these birds and th« troopials in the grain fields, 
was so great, that a premium was given for their heads. 
Their destruction was easily effected, as they are not 
sby, and are more easily approached as their numbers 
decrease; but the evil which resulted from extermi- 
■ating so many of these birds, was as unexpected as 
irreiiiediable. The corn and pastures were so devoured 
by worms and insects, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to spare the birds, in order to avert a scourge which 
had been previously unknown. As population increases, 
tad a greater quantity of grain is cultivated, the ravages 
of these birds become less perceptible, and the injury 
they cause comparatively trifling. 

The great crow bkcklurd is more than sixteen inches 
long, and twenty-two in extent: The bill, from the 
sngfle of the mouth, is one inch and three quarters, and 
its colour, like that of the feet, is black ; the roof of 
the mouth is furnished with a slight osseous carina; 
the irides are pale yellow. The general appearance of 
the bird is black; the whole head and neck having 
Unish purple reflections; the interscapular region, 
breast, belly, sides, and smaller wing*coverts, are glossy • 
steel blue ; the back, rump, and middling wing-coverts, 
ire ^ossed with copper green ; the vent, inferior tmU 
coverts, and thighs, are plain black. The undescribed 
psfts of the wings are deep blaek, slightly glossed with 
green, as well as the tail, which is cuneiform, capaUe 
of assuming a boat-shaped appearance, and measures 
wkAj ei^t inches in length from its insertion, sur* 
passing &e tip of the wings by Ave inches. 

The female is considerably shorter, measuring only 
twtlve and a half inches in length, and seventeen mches 
tnd a half in extent. The bill, horn the angle of the 
mouth, is one inch and a half long, and, with the feet^ 
is black ; the irides are of a stiU paler yellow than those 
of the male. The head and neck above are light browoi 
ps^nally passing into dusky towards the back, which, 
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with the scfmnlan and lesser whi^^-coTerts', has 8%fat 
greenish renections; a whitish line passes from the 
nostrils oyer the eye, to the oripn of the neck. The 
^in, throat, and breast, are dull whitish ; the anterior 
part of the breast is slightly tingled with brownish; 
the flanks are brownish; the belly brownish white; 
and the Tent and inferior tiul-oorerts are blackish 
brown, each feather being margined with pale. The 
remaining parts are of a dull brownish black, slightly 
glossed with greenish; the secondaries, tail-corerts, 
and tail feathers, haying a sl%ht banded appearance, 
which is equally observi^le in the male. 

The young at first resemble the female, but have 
the irides brown, and the males gradually acquire the 
brilliant plumage of the adult 

The great and common crow blackbirds are bofJi 
alike distinguished by the very remarkable boat-iike 
form of the tail, but the great difference of size, appear- 
ance of the females, length of the tail, prominence of 
the osseus carina, and brilliancy of colouring, mOst 
obviously prove them to be altogether specifically 
distinct. 

The great crow blackbird inhabits the southern part 
of the Union, where it is called jackdaw ; Greorgia and 
Florida appear to be its favourite residence. The 
disposition of this species is extremely social, and tkej 
frequently mingle with the common crow blackbird; 
vast flocks are seen among the sea islands and neigh- 
bouring marshes on the main land, where they feed at 
low water, on the oyster beds and sand flats. 

The chuck of our species is shriller than that of the 
common crow Mackbird, and it has other notes which 
resemble the noise made by a watchman's rattle ; their 
song is only heard in the spring, and though the concert 
they make is somewhat melancholy, it is not altogether 
disagreeable. Their nests are built in company, on 
reeds and bushes, in the neighbourhood of mai^hes 
and ponds ; they lay about ^ye eggs, which are whititb, 
spotted with dark brown. 

Mr Ord mentions in Ihs paper^ that the 6ni speckMot 
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he SAW of this bird, were obtfttned on the 22d.of January 
It Ossabaw Island, when but a few males were seen 
scattered oyer the cotton plantations. Adyandnff 
toirards the sontb, they became more numerous ; and 
in the early part of February, the males, unaccompanied 
bj females, were comnum near the mouth of ike rirer 
8t Juan in Florida. A few days after, the females 
ifpeared, and associiU^ed W themsdyes on the borders 
of fresh water ponds; they were yery gentle, and 
iOowed themselyes to be approached witnin a few feet, 
without becoming alarmed. Fiodcs composed of both 
sexes were seen about the middle of March* 

About the latter end of Noyember, they leaye eyen 
tbe warm region of Florida, to seek winter quarters 
fitrther south, probably in the West Indies. Preyious 
to their depari^ire, they assemble in yery large flocks, 
and detachments are seen eyery morning moying sout^ 
ward, flying at a great height The males appear to 
nifpnte later than the females, as not more than one 
feiiale (easily dtstingoishaUe, eyen in the higher regions 
of the air, by its much smaller sise) is obsenred for a 
boodred males, in the last flocks. 

The great orow blackbird is also yery numerous in 
the West Indies, Mexico, and Louisiana ; but it does 
■ot frequent the Northern, or eyen the Middle States, 
like the common crow blackbird. Our opinion, that 
^ parvus Mexicemus of anthers is the male of thi^ 
ipoeies, and their Corvus zanoe the female, is corro** 
^^^fsted by the male and female great crow blackbird 
1>^ seen in separate flocks. 

10. QU1SCALU8 rEBSlCOLOSf VIEILL. 
raiULK COMMON CROW-BLACCBIIbD, BONAPAaiX. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE V. FIG. I.' 

TtaB spedfie name of this bird (quisc€ild) has been 
cbtaged, in consequence of its haying been applied to 
^ frenus: we haye substituted the name giyen bw 
ViaiUt, whieh it admiraUy approptiate. The Eng^ 
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name employed by Wilson being now rendered inad- 
missible by the gfeaerio change, we have thought proper 
to adopt a local appellation^ 

The female common crow blackbird is eleven inches 
in length, and sixteen and a half in extent. The bill is 
nearly an inch and a half long, and, as well as the feet, 
black ; the irides are yellowish white ; the whole head, 
neck, and upper part of the breast, are blackish, with 
steel blue, green and yiolet reflections, which are not 
so yivid as in the male. The general colour of the body, 
wings, and tail, is deep sooty brown ; the feathers of 
the back are margined with coppery and purplish ; 
the rump, tail-coverts, and wing-coverts are glossed 
with purplish ; the lower part of the breast and flanks 
have a coppery reflection ; the inferior tail-coverts are 
obscurely glossed with violet. The tail is cuneiform, 
bat slightly concave in flight, and is Ave inches long, 
extending two and a half inches beyond the tip of the 
wings; the feathers are glossed with very obscure 
greenish. In the male, the tail is also cuneiform, and 
greatly concave, exhibiting a sin^ar boat-shaped 
appearance, as in the preceding species, and even more 
remarkably so, according to Mr Ord, which induced 
him to change the name. 

We shall not attempt to make any additions to the 
almost complete, and very excellent history of this 
species, given by Wilson: but as the four species of 
quiscalus are liable to be confounded, we shall proceed 
to give a few comparative observations, that the student 
may be enabled to distinguish them from each other. 

Amongst other remarkable traits, the QuUcalusfer^ 
rugineus is at once known in all its various states, by 
its even tail, and comparatively smaller bill, which 
somewhat resembles that of a thrush. In addition to 
the characters drawn from its dimensions, the QwUcabu 
versicolor can always be distinguished from its congeners, 
by the slight difference in size and colour between the 
sexes ; while, in the other species, the males and i%maXim 
are remarkably dissimilar : the mouth of this species is» 
moreover, armed with a prominent osseoys <iftriii% n 
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quarter of an inch loiier> which, in the others, is much 
tmaller. That the Quiscahts major yVadQuiscahtsbarHus 
should have been confounded together, is not a little 
surprising', as the former is sixteen inches long*, the tail 
being eig^t inches, and extending five inches beyond 
the tip of the wings ; whilst the latter is only ten inches, 
tke tail much less cundform, four inches and a half 
long, and extending but two inches beyond the tip of 
the wings ; the osseous carina is similar in these two 
soedes, and the markings of the females are much 
anke. From this statement, it is apparent, that the 
females of the largest and smallest crow blackbirds 
oorrefipond in the disposition of their colours ; a parity 
that does not exist in the intermediate species. In 
0<MnparatiTe size, howeyer, they differ considerably: 
the female of the bafitus, though smaller, as we bare 
*hr«ady stated, is, in proportion to its mate, considerably 
lui^ than that of the other, being only half an inch, 
whilst the female of the major is nearly four inches, 
smaller. 

These birds, as we have had occasion personally to 
ohserye, like most of the feathered tribes, are subject 
to become either wholly or partially albinos. From 
this circumstance, numerous errors have been intro^ 
^need in the pages of ornithological works. 

GENUS VI GARRVLUS, Vieill. 

11. OinaULUS STBZLKSIf LATHAM. — STELLER*S JAY, BOVAP. 
BONAPABTE, PLATE XIII. PIG. I. 

To the enlightened liberality and zeal for scienoe 
of that distinguished collector, Mr Leadbeater, of 
^^^B^B, the American public, are indebted for the 
•H>«M»nce of the first figure ever given of this hand- 
•••"»« jay. Trusting his* precious specimens twice to 
^ ii»rcy of the waves, he confided to us this, together 
^th«rreral other still more rare and valuable liorth 
^■Miican bir^i, which no consideration w<mld hav» 
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induced him to part with entirely, to have them drawn; 
eag^ved, and pablished on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is the frequent exercise of similar disinterestedness in 
the promotion of scientific objects, that has procured 
for Mr Leadbeater the distinction with which he » 
daily honoured by learned bodies and individuals. 

The Steller's jay is one of those obsolete species 
alluded to in the preface to this yolume. It is men* 
tioned by Pallas as having been shot by Steller, when 
Behring's crew landed upon the coast of America. It 
was first described by Latham from a specimen in Sir 
Joseph Banks's collection from Nootka Sound, and on 
his authority has been admitted into all subsequent 
compilations. The species is indeed too well charac- 
terized to be doubted, and appears moreover to have 
been known to Temminck, as it is dted by him as a 
true jay in his AMalysis of a General System. Never- 
theless, adhering strictly to our plan of not admitting' 
into the Ornithology of the United States any but sucn 
as we had personaUy examined, we did not include this 
species eitner in our Catalogue, or Synopsis, of the 
burds of this country ; and it is but recently that Mr 
Leadbeater's specimen has enabled us to add it to our 
list. 

In elevating our subgenus Crarrulus to the rank of a 
genus, we merely conform to the dictates of nature ; in 
this instance coinciding with Temminck, whose inten- 
tion it is, as he informs us, to include in it the jays and 
ma^ies, leaving the name of Corvus for those species 
which are distinguished by their black plumage, and 
short and even tails. These birds are on every account 
well worthy of this distinction, and we cheermlly adopt 
an arrangement which we deem consonant with nature : 
but we cannot affree to the change of termination 
(Garrula) which he has attempted to introduce, und^r 
tlie pretence that his genus is more extensive than the 
ffenus Garrulus of fcnrmer authors. That genus was, in 
net, formed by Brisson, and afterwards by Linn6, 
united with Corvus, This latter genus of Lmn4 cer- 
tainly contained within itself the conttitiients of seTeral 
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T617 natural genera ; bat the additioas made to it by 
Gnielm and Latham rendered it an utter ehaos, where 
ereiy new species with a stont bill took its place, in 
lefiance of the genuine characters. Under such dr- 
cnmstances the task of the ^nithologist, who professed 
to be guided by philosophical principles was, ooubtiess, 
not merely to subdivide, but to make an entire refor- 
mation. lUiger, with his usual judgment, perceived 
the evil, and attempted its remedy ; but his genus was 
still too extensive, and, besides, was not natural, as it 
indttded the wax-wings, a very distinct genus, that had 
always been forced into others. The only advantage it 
possessed over that of Latham was, that all the species 
it comprised exhibited its artificial characters. As 
restricted by Brisson, Vieillot, and lately adopted by 
Temminck, by whom it was previously much limited, 
it is perfectly natural; though we cannot help remarking 
that some even of the eighteen species enumerated by the 
latter in his article on the generalities of the crows, ii^ 
the Planches Coloriees^ may again be separated, such as 
Corvus Columbianus, Wils., which ought, perhaps, to 
ixostitute a genus by itself. Vieillot, and other recent 
writers on ornithology, have long since adopted the 
genos Garrulus as distinct even fi*om Pica, though we 
prefer retaining the latter merely as a subgenus of 
Garrulus, since it is absolutely impossible to draw the 
line of separation between them without resorting to 
nunute and complicated distinctions. 

The jays and magpies, in fact, require to be distin- 
gmshed from the crows, as a genus, on account of their 
lorm, colour, habits, and even their osseous structure. 
Their upper mandible, somewhat inflected at tip, and 
the navicular shape of the lower, afford obvious charac- 
teristic marks. Their wings, too, are rather short, and 
do not reach by a considerable space to Ibe tip of Ibe 
tail, which is long, and more or less rounded, sometisses 
ffreatly wedge-shaped. On the contrary, the crows 
We long wings, reaching almost or quite to the 
extremity of the tail, which is short, and even at t^. 
The identity in tbe shi^e of tbo wmgs and tail) aiid 
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even the c<^oiirs of tbeir plumagfey which a^^ in all 
the species, and in different climates, render the crows 
a yery natural and well marked ffroup. The black 
plumage and offensive odour, which cause them to be 
Yiewed every whe^e with disgust, and even somewhat 
of superstitious dread, are far from being characteristics 
of the neat and elegant jays. 

The true corvi are distinguished by the following 
traits : Bill, very stout ; feet, very strong ; genertS 
form, robust ; flight, highly sustained, straight, or 
circidar, as if performing evolutions in the air. They 
live, travel, and breed in large bands; affect wi^ 
plains and cultivated grounds, only retiring to the 
adjacent forests to roost, and are always seen on high 
and naked trees, but never on thickets, shrubs, or 
bushes. Their voice is deep and hoarse. They are 
more or less fond of cattle, some species preying on the 
vennin that infest them. Though devouring sdl kinds 
of food, yet their propensity is decidedly carnivorous. 
Their black, unvaried colours, are remarkably opposed 
to the bright and cheerful vesture of the jays, whose 
plumage is of a much looser texture, the feathers being 
longer and much more downy. 

The jays are again more particularly distinguished 
from the magpies by their head-feathers being lon^ and 
silk^, and always erectile, (especially when the bird is 
excited or angry) even when they are not decidedly 
crested, as is the case in man^ species. Their colours 
are also gayer, and more brilliant, with more or less of 
blue. The species of both these sections are garrulous, 
noisy, and inquisitive. Together with the crows, they 
are eminently distinguished by their stout, cultrate 
bill, generally covered at base with setaceous, incumbent, 
porrect feathers, hiding the nostrils. The female is 
similar to the male in appearance, and the young differ 
but little, and only during the flrst year, from the adult. 
They are very shy, suspicious, possessed of an acute 
sense of smelling, and evince great sagacity in avoiding 
snares. They are omnivorous in the fullest extent of 
the word, feeding on grains, insects, berries, and even 
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Mk and eggs. When they hare caught a small hird, 
which they can. only do when feeble and sickly, or 
oisiuired, they place it under their feet, and with 
tbeir bill tear it to pieces, swallowing each piece 
8e|»arately. Neyertheless, they give the preference to 
gmns or fruits. The northern species are wary and 
provident, collecting stores of food for the winter. 
They are yery petulant; their motions quick and 
abrapt, and their sensations liyely. When aLarmed by 
the s^pearance of a dog, fox, or other living or dead 
object, they rally together by a peculiar note as if they 
would impose upon it by their numbers and disagreeable 
noise. When on the ground, they display great activity ; 
or if on trees, they are continually leaping about fi'om 
branch tq branch, and hardly ever ahght on dead or 
naked ones. They are generally met with in forests, 
seldom in open plains ; their favourite resort is amouff 
the closest and thickest woods. Less suspicious and 
conning than the crows, or eyen the magpies, they may 
be decoyed into snares and taken in great numbers, 
especially by imitating the voice of one of their own 
species in difficulties, or by forcing a captiye individual 
to cry. They live in families, or by pairs, the greater 
portion of the year ; and though considerable numbers 
may be seen travelling at once, they always keep at 
intervals from each other, and neyer in close flocks 
like the crows. They are easily tamed, and are 
lusceptible of attachment ; learn readily to articulate 
words, and imitate the cries of different animals. They 
have a troublesome propensity to purloin and conceal 
small objects not useful to themselves, and as jewels 
and precious metals are peculiarly apt to attract their 
notice, they haye been tne cause, when kept as pets, 
of serious mischief. Every one is familiar with the 
story of the thieving magpie, become so celebrated by 
the music of Rossini, and which is founded on fact. 

The jays breed in woods, forests, orchards, preferring 
old and very shaded trecb, placing their nests in the 
centre against the body, or at the bifurcation of large 
limbs. The nest is built without art, and is formed of 
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twigs and roots, wh«8e capillary fibres serre 9s Silitamg 
inside ; the eggs are from four to six. The old ones 
keep the food for their young in the «Bsophagus, whence 
they can bring it up when wanted. The young are 
bom naked, and remain for a long period in the nest^ 
being stm fed for some time by the parents after they 
are full fledged. 

Unlike the melancholy crows, which step gravely, 
lifting one foot after the other, the jays and mag^es 
move about nimbly by hopping, and are constantly in 
motion while on the ground. Their flight is moreover 
neither protracted nor elevated, but merely from treo 
to tree, and from branch to branch, shooting straight 
forward at once when wishing to go any distance, notv^ 
and then flapping their wings, and hovering as they 
descend, when about to aLight. It is quite the reverse 
with the crows; and all these characters are of the 
greatest importance in the establishment of natural 
groups. 

While the true Corvi, by their stout and almost hooked 
bill, and the carnivorous habits of some species, exhibit 
on the one hand the gradual passage from the vultures, 
and on the other by the slender-billed species, the. 
transition to the crow blackbirds and troopials ; the 
affinities of the jays present nice gradations to the 
genera already dismembered from Corvus, such as 
Nucifraga, P^rrhocorax, Bombycillay and at the same 
time form other links with Lanius, and even with 
Turdus and j^cridotheres. 

There is one remaricable analogy of the jays which 
we cannot pass over in silence. It is, however, singular, 
and hitherto unsuspected, with the titmouse (^Partis,^ 
Form, habits, even the peculiar looseness of texture of 
the plumage, all are similar in these genera, hitherto 
estimated so widely diflcrent. This resemblance extends 
even to colour in some species : it might even be asked, 
what else, in fact, is the Canada jay than a large 
titmouse ; and what the crested titmouse, but a small 
jay ? The blue colour of the typical jays predominates, 
moreover, in otherPan, and the P, caudatus of Europe 
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fan abo die l<mg, cuneiform tail of some, no lass than 
P, bicolor their crest. 

The genus Garrulus has an extensive geographical 
noge, being found in all latitudes and longitudes. It 
18 composed of about thirty species, nearly half of which 
maj more properiy be called jays : of the latter, there 
are but two in Europe, and though we have doubled 
tile number given by Wilson, we think that others will 
yet be discovered in the wild western tracts of this 
continent. There exist imperfect accounts of two or 
three species inhabiting the countries near the Rocky 
Mountains, one of which is probably that here described, 
and others may prove to be some of the newly disco- 
vered Mexican species, one of which, the Garrula 
ifvhematrix of Temminck, is so proudly beautiful. 

The Steller's jay is more than twelve inches long. 
The bill measures one inch and a half, is entire, and 
totally black ; the bristly feathers over the nostrils are 
also wholly black. The feathers of the head are greatly 
elongated, fomiing a large crest, more than two and a 
half inches long, and, with the whole head and neck, 
entirely deep brownish black, grayish on the throat ; 
the feathers on each side of the front are slightly tipped 
with bright and light azure, thus forming a dozen or 
nore of small dots on that part ; on the neck, the brown 
becomes lighter, and extends down on the back, occu- 
pying the scapulars as well as the inner wing-coverts ; 
on the middle of the back the brown becomes somewhat 
tinged with bluish, and blends gradually into a fine 
bright blue colour, covering the rump and the upper 
tail-coverts : all the inferior parts from the neck, at the 
lower part of which the dusky colour passes into blue, 
are blue, somewhat tinged with gray, which is the 
general colour of the base of the plumage. The wings 
are nearly six inches in length ; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth primaries beipg subequal and longest. All the 
(Niter wing-coverts and the secondaries are blue, faintly 
crossed with obsolete blackish lines ; the under wing- 
coverts are dusky ; the primaries are dark dusky, and, 
with the exception of the outer ones, at tip are edged 
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or tin;^ with blue ; on the inner vane, the secondaries 
are blackish, but on the outer, they are deep ^lossj 
blue. The tail is five inches and a half long, and but 
sli&^htly rounded ; it is of a deep glossy azure blue, more 
brilliant on the outer vanes of the feathers, th« inner 
being slightly tinged with dusky; an indication of 
obliterated, transverse blackish lines, may be perceived 
in certain lights on almost all the tail-feathers in our 
specimen, and we have no doubt that on others they are 
more marked; the shafts both of the quills and tail- 
feathers are black. The tarsus is an inch and three 
Suarters long ; the femorals, blackish, slightly mixed with 
lukh at the joint ; the feet and nails are entirely black. 
This description is taken from an individual which was 
killed near tne Oregan, or Columbia river. Another 
specimen, from Mexico, also in Mr Leadbeater's collec- 
tion, exhibited greater briUiancy of plumage, being 
principally ctistinguished, as nearly as our recollection 
serves, by the black colour of the anterior parts being 
less extended, and by having more of silvery bluish 
(indicated in our bird) on the front, extending to 
the throat and eyebrows, and somewhat round the head. 
This, without any hesitation, we considered as a more 
perfect specimen, a mere variety of age, and would have 
bad our ngure made from it : but having been informed 
that an English ornithologist (his name and that of the 
species were not meiitioned, or, if they were, we have 
forgotten them) considered it as a new Mexican species, 
we have preferred, notwithstanding our conviction, 
irtrictly copying the less brilliant specimen procured in 
the United States territory, to the more beautiful one 
from Mexico. The appearance of Garruhis coronatus of 
Mr Swainson, in the Synopsis before quoted, reminded 
us of the circumstance, and we have therefore quoted it 
with doubt. Our two birds agree perfectly in markings 
and dimensions. Of the habits of the Steller's jay, 
Uttle or nothing is known. It inhabits the western 
territory of the United States, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, extending along the western coasts of 
North America, at feast from California to Nootka 
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.Sound; ig eommon on the Ore^;aii, and loilnd also in 
Mexico, oa the table land, and in CeiUural America. 

It is a curious fact in oroithological geog^nhy, that of 
the four jays now admitted into the Fauna of the United 
States, while the common blue jay, the only eastern 
representative of the genus, spreads widely throughout 
the continent, the three others should be conned in 
their range each to a particular section of country. 
Thus, the Canada jay is the northern, the Florida jay 
is the southern, and the present the western represen- 
tative of the genus. It is probable that another species 
*t least, our Garrulus ultramarinm, from Mexico, will 
800U be admitted as the central jay. To the latter bird, 
Mr Swainson, who had probably not seen my paper 
4e8cribing it, (published more than two years ago in 
t^fi Journal of the Acad&my of Natural Sciemes,) gives 
the name of G. sordidus; at least, judging from his 
•short phrase, aad the dimensions and kx^ty, they are 
the same. 



12. 0ASRULU8 FLORIDAXUS, BONAPARTE. — FLORIDA JAY, 
BOKAFARTE, PLATE XIV, FIG. I. 

A SINGLE glance at this fine bird, and at the pre- 
ceding, or Steller's jay, would suffice, better than the 
longest description, to shew the error committed by 
Lattuun, in quoting, in his recent work, (^Creneral 
Sistwry 4^ Birds,) the name of this species among the 
synonyms of that dedicated to SteUer. In &ct, the 
wtge crest of that species, (of which the present is 
altogether destitute,) and its black head; the light 
brown back, and bluish collar of this — but it is. needless 
to carry the comparison between them smy farther ; they 
are too dissimilar to suffer it, and we shall reserve 
pointing out differences, until required, by closely re- 
nted species, of which more striking examples will not 
feng be wanting. 

Mistakes of this kind are perhi^ unavoidable in a 
<XHiipilation of such extent as the work we have men- 
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tioiied, and if they proceeded from a laudable denre of 
excluding^ nominal species, evinced througboot, we 
should refrain from censure ; but when, on the contrary, 
we find in the same work such repeated instances of an 
inconsiderate multiplication of species, they cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

Yieillot, in the case of this bird, has fallen into the 
contrary, and much more common, error, of making 
two species out of it ; one from personal observation, 
and the other by compilation. This mistake has already 
been corrected by Mr Ord, in a valuable paper which he 
drew up on his return from Florida, where he enjoyed 
the advantage of studying this species in its native 
haunts. 

" When we first entered East Florida," says Mr Ord, 
** which was in the beginning of February, we saw none 
of these birds ; and the first that we noticed were in 
the vicinity of St Augustine, on the ISth of the above 
mentioned month. We afterwards observed them daily 
in the thickets near the mouth of the St Juan. Henoe 
we conjectured that the species is partially migratory. 
Their voice is not so agreeable as that of the Garrulus 
cristatus, or crested blue jay of the United States; they 
are quarrelsome, active, and noisy ; and construct their 
nests in thickets. Their eggs I have not seen." " The 
blue jay, which is so conspicuous an ornament to the 
groves and forests of the United States, is also com- 
mon in Florida. This beautiful and sprightly bird we 
observed daily, in company with the mocking-bird and 
the cardinal grosbeak, around the rude habitations of 
the dbheartened inhabitants, as if wiUing to console 
them amid those privations which the frequent Indian 
wars, and the various revolutions which their province 
has experienced, have compelled them to bear." The 
Florida jay, however, is a resident in that country, or 
only removes from section to section. It is not confined 
to Florida, where it was first noticed by Bartram, being 
found also in Louisiana, and in the west extends nortii- 
ward to Kentucky; but along the Atlantic, not aofar. 
Jn East FliMida it is more abundant, being found^at all 
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nMomAnlow thick covers, clum^, or bushes Tfaey 
«e most easily discovered in the morning about sun-rise, 
OB the tops 6f joun^ live oaks, in the close thickets of 
which they are' found in numbers. Their notes are 
^reatiy varied, and in sound have much resemblance to 
those of the thrush and the blue jay, partaking a little of 
both. Later in the day it is more difficult to find them, 
« they are more silent, and not so much on the tree 
Uff» as among the bushes, which are too thickly inter- 
woven with briars and saw-palmettos to be traversed; 
and unless the birds are killed on the spot, which they 
seldom are when struck with fine shot, it is next to 
impossible to come at them in such situations. This 
species, like its relatives, is omnivorous, but, being 
ifiierior in strength, does not attack large animals. The 
stomachs of our specimens contained small fragments of 
^ells, sand, and half-digested seeds. 

The blue jays, though also found in the same localities, 
are not so numerous ; they keep more in the woods, and 
their note is loader. 

* The Florida jay is eleven and a half inches long, and 
nearly fourteen in extent ; the bill is one inch and a 
(jBarter long, hardly notched, and of a black colour, 
hghter at tip ; the incumbent setaceous feathers of the 
base are grayish blue, mixed with a few blackish bristles; 
the irides are hazel brown ; the head and neck above, 
and on the sides, together with the wings and tail, are 
bright azure; the Front, and the line over the eye, 
bhnah white; the lores and cheeks of a duller blue, 
son»what mixed with black; the back is yellowish 
brown, somewhat mixed with blue on the rump, the 
upper tail-coverts being bright azure ; the inner vanes 
and ^ of the quaiU are dusky, their shafts, as well as 
those of the tail-feathers, being black. All the lower 
parts are of a dirty pale yellowish gray, more intense on 
the heUy, and paler on the throat, which is faintly 
•treaked with cinereous, owing to the base of the 
pHimage appearing from underneath, its feathers having 
blackish, bristly shafts, some of them without webs. 
From the cheeks and sides of the neck, the blue colour 
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passes down along the breast, and forms a somewhat 
obscure collar ; the under -mng and nnder tail-coverts 
are strongly tinged with blue, which colour is also 
slightly apparent on the femorals ; the inferior surface 
of the wings and tail is dark silvery gray ; the base of 
the plumage is plumbeous ash, blackish on the head; 
the wings are four and a half inches long, and reach, 
when closed, hardly beyond the coverts of the tail, 
which is five and a half inches long, extending beyond 
the wings three and a half; the spurious feather is 
extremely short ; the first primary, (often mistaken for 
the second,) is as short as the secondaries; the five 
succeeding are subequal, the third and fourth bein^ 
rather the longest. The tail is somewhat wedge-shaped, 
the outer feather being half an inch shorter than the 
next, and one inch and a half shorter than the middle 
one. The tarsus is an inch and a quarter long, and 
black, as well as the toes and nails. 

The female is perfectly similar to the male, being but 
a trifle less in size, and quite as brilliant in plumage. 

Two years since, it fell to our lot to describe, and 
^ply tne name of ultramarine jay, (^Garfulus ultra* 
marinus,) to a species found in Mexico, closely re- 
sembling this, and to which Mr Swainson, in his Synopsis 
of Mexican BirdSy has lately given the name of Garnthis 
sordiduSf his specimen being probably a young one.' 
The principal distinctive characters may be found in its 
larger dimensions, but especially in the shape of its tail," 
which is perfectly even, and not in the least cnneifbnn, 
as it generally is in the jays. The back, though it is 
also somewhat intermixed with dusky, is mnch more 
blue than in our species, and indeed the whole atare 
colour is somewhat more brilliant and silky; the bluish 
collar is wanting, and the under wing, but especially 
the under tail-coverts, are much less tinged with blue. 
The wings, moreover, are proportionally uuger. 
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GENU& VIL^BOMBYCILLA, Vieill. 

13. BOXBTCILLA OABSULA, TLEILL. — BOHEMIAN WAXWING. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XVI. PIG. II. 

If the absurd theoiy advanced hy BufToo, that Euro- 
pean animals degeoerate, or become more or less changed, 
in other climates, needed in our time any additional 
refutation, the discovery of this bird on the north- 
vesteni territory, near the Rocky Mountains, would 
afford it By appearing in 'its full size and perfection, 
exactly sinular to the European individuals of its 
^>eci68, it would vindicate its smaller relation, the 
common and familiar cedar bird, from the reproach of 
degeneracy. But with the more enlightened opinions 
thttt now prevail, its occurrence in that unexplored 
portion of the globe is important chiefly as tending to 
sol?e the problem of the place of abode of this myste- 
rioBs wanaerer ; especially as, by a singular coincidence, 
whilst we were prodaiming this species as American, it 
wag received by Temminck from Japan, together with 
a new specios, the third known of the genus, which he 
lias caused to be figured and distinguished by the 
appropriate name of BmnbyciUa phoenicoptera, Boid. 
liendes the red band across the wing, whence its name 
is derived, the length of its crest adorned with black 
feathers, and the uniform absence, in all states, of the 
oomeous appendages of the wings, this new species,' 
feaembling more in size and shape the Carolina wax- 
wing (cedar bird) than the present, is eminently dis- 
tinguisked from both by wanting the small, closely set 
leathers covering the nostrils, hitherto assigned as one 
of the characters of the genus. This example evinces 
the insufficiency of that character, though llliger con- 
sidered it of such importance as to induce him to unite 
in his great genus Corvus, (ccmiprehending this as well 
as several other distinct groups,) all the species possessing 
it. It shews, especially, how erroneous it is to form two^ 
Mpaimte femUies for the allied genera with covered or 
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naked nostrils. In fact, the genos as it now stands, is^ 
not the less for this aberration, an exceedingly natond 
one, though the two species that are now known to 
inhabit America are still more allied to each other than 
either'of them to the Japanese, the present (Bohemian) 
differing chiefly by its larger size, mahogany-brown tai^ 
coverts, and cinereous belly, the first being white, and 
the second yellowish, in the cedar-bird, which alto 
wants the yellow and white markings on the wing. Of 
the three species now comprehended in the genus, ono 
is peculiar to America, a second to eastern Asia, and 
the present common to all the Arctic world. 

Tnis small but natural group, at one time placed by 
Linne in the carnivorous genus LaniuSy notwithstandinjf 
its exclusively frugivorous habits, was finally restored 
by him to Ampelis, in which he was followed by Latham. 
Brisson placed it in Turdus, and Illiger in Cortus, 
Ornithologists now concur in regarding it as a genns^ 
disagreeing only as to the name, some calling it Bwn* 
bycipJioray others Bombycivora, though they all appear 
to have lately united in favour of the more elegant and 
prior termination of BombyciUa, 

The waxwings, which we place in our family Sericati; 
bavins' no other representative in Europe or North 
America, are easily recognized by their short, turgid 
bill, trigonal at base, somewhat compressed and curved 
at tip, where both mandibles are strongly notched; 
their short feet, and rather long subacute wings. Bat 
their most curious trait consists in the small, flat, obl<Hiff' 
appendages, resembling in colour and substance red 
sealing-wax, found at the tips of the secondaries in the 
adult. These appendages are merely the c<doBred 
corneous prolongation of the shafts beyond the webe 
of the feathers. The new species from Japan is, as we 
have mentioned, at all times without them, as wcdl as 
the young oi* the two others. The plumage of all is oi 
a remarkably fine and silky texture, lying extremekf 
dose ; and they are all largely and pointedly crested, thio 
sexes hardly differing in uiis respect. 

The waxwings live in niimerons flocks, keeping Igi 
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-mm mAf in the breeding season ; and 80 social is theiif 
q i powti oB, tbat, as soon as the young are able to fly, 
liiej ooUect in large bands ^m the whole neighbour- 
kood. They perform extensive journeys, and are great 
and irregular wanderers. Far from being shy, they are 
SB^le and easily tamed, but generally soon die in con* 
faMonent; Their food consists chiefly of juicy fruits, 
•n which they fatten, but to the great detriment of the 
or^ard, where they commit extensive ravages. When 
fruits are scarce, they seize upon insects, catching them 
dexteroaslv in the same manner as their distant relatives 
the flycatchers. No name could be more inappropriate 
fw these birds than that of chatterers, as there are few 
leas Botsy, and they might even be called mute with 
nauch better reason. They build in trees, and lay, twice 
in ayear, about five eggs. 

Whence does the Bohemian waxwin^ come at the 
loBg and irregular periods of its migrations ? Whither 
does it retire to pass its existence wd give birth to its 
progeny ? These are circumstances involved in darkness, 
and which it has not been given to any naturalist to 
ascertain. It has been stated, and with much appearance 
of probability, that these birds retire during summer 
within the arctic circle; but the fact is otherwise, 
natvialists who have explored these regions asserting 
tiiat they are rarer and more accidental there than in 
temperate oHmates. It seems probable that their chief 
plaoe of abode is in the oriental parts of the old continent, 
and, if we may hazard an opinion, we should not be 
anrprised if the extensive and elevated table land of 
Central Ana was found to be their prindpal rendezvous, 
wh«Me, like the Tartars in former times, they make 
tbeir irregular excursions. 

As we can only arrive at the truth in this matter bv 
observing facts, and collecting localities, we shall 
eiMleaTOur to do this with the greatest accuracy. In 
northern Russia, and the extreme north of Norway, 
thay are seen in great numbers every winter, being 
observed there earlier than in temperate countries. Iik 
aorthem Asia and eastern Europe their migrations are 
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tolerably regular ; very numerous flodcs gfeneraily png 
through Scania in November, and are again semi eir 
their return in the spring. But they appear only^ st' 
very remote and irregular periods, and merely as ocea» 
sional and rare visitants in western, southern, or evea 
central and northern Europe, and then only in the 
coldest months of the most severe winters. Notwitlw 
standing that they at times invade peculiar districts ia 
vast numbers, so remarkable is the appearance of these 
winged strangers then considered, that we find it placed 
upon record. However extraordinary it may seem tQ 
those who live in this enlightened age and country, 
that the unusual appearance of ** cedar birds of a ha^^ 
kind'* should strike terror into the souls of men, su^ 
notwithstanding, was the effect in more ignorant times. 
They have been looked upon as tbe [precursors of war, 
pestilence, and other public calamities. One of their 
irruptions was experienced in Italy in 1571, when AocIes 
of hundreds were seen flying about in the north of thet 
country in the month of December, and were easily 
caught A similar visit had taken place in 1580 in 
February, marking the epoch when Charles V. caused 
himself to be crowned at Bologna. Aldrovandi, from 
whom we learn the above particulars, also informs vs 
that large flocks of them appeared in 1551, when it was 
remarked, that, though they spread in numbers thvongk 
the Modenese, the Plaisantme, and other parts of Itify,' 
they carefully avoided entering the Ferrarese, as if to 
escape the dreadful eai*thquake that was felt soon after, 
causing the very birds to turn their flight. In 15552, 
Gesner informs us, they appeared along the Rhine, near 
MentE in Germany, in such numbers as to obscure the 
sun. They have, however, of late years, in Itriy and 
Germany, and in France especially, at all times, been 
extremely rare, being seen only in small companies or 
singly, appearing as if they had strayed from their way. 
In England, the Bohemian vraxwing has always been 
a rare visitant, coming only at long and unoNrtam 
intervals. In the winter of 1810 large flocks were 
dispersed through various parts <^ that kingdom, ftom 
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wiieh period we do not ind it recorded by English 
wdtirs till the month of February, 1822, when a few 
flune under Mr Selby's inspection, and several were- 
M&n observed daring the severe storm in the winter 
m lB2d. Upon the Continent, its returns are subject 
to wmilar uncertainty. In M. Necker's very interesting 
memoir lately published on the birds of Geneva, we 
read, that from the beginning of this century only two 
oCMisiderable flights have been observed in that canton, 
•■e in January, 1807, and the other in January, 1814^ 
when they were very numerous, and spent the winter 
there, all departing in March. In 1807 they were dis- 
persed over a great portion of western Europe, and were 
seen near Ediuburgh in the first days of that year. 

What extent of country they inhabit or frequent in 
this continent, and whether numerous <h* not, we are 
nnable to state. The specimen here described was 
obtained, together with others, from the northwestern 
nmgt of the Rocky Mountains, and the «)ecies appears 
to spread widely, as we have been credibly inarmed 
by hunters that ** cedar birds of a large kind" have been 
taot A little beyond the Mississippi, at a very great 
distance from the spot where ours were obtained. Thus 
does this spedles extend its range round the whole 
earth, from the coasts of Europe eastwardly to the 
Bocky Mountains in America, and we' are at a loss to 
eonoeiye why it should never have been observed on 
this side of the Mississippi. 

Very little is known of the peculiar habits of these 
elegant birds. They assemble in large flocks, and feed 
on different kinds of juicy berries, or on insects, which 
daring summer constitute their principal food. In 
common with many other birds, tney are fond of the 
berries of the mountain ash and phy tolacea,are extremely 
sreedy of grapes, and also, though in a less degree, of 
jmiiper and laurel berries, apples, currants, figs, and 
•Iher fruits. They drink often, dipping in their bill 
lefflfttedly. Besides their social disposition, and general 
love of their species, these birds appear susceptible of 
iadiTidaal attachment, as if they felt . a particular 
sentiment pf benevolence, even independent of reciprocal 
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sexual attraction. Not only do tb^ male and fmaale 
caress and feed each other, but the same prooft of 
mutual kindness have been obsenred between indiyiduals 
of the same sex. This amiable disposition, so agreeable 
for others, often becomes a serious disadvantage to its 
possessor. It always supposes more sensibility than 
energy, more confidence than penetration, more sim-' 
plicity than prudence, and precipitates these, as we& 
as nobler victims, into the snares prepared for them 
l^ more artful and selfish beings. Hence they are 
stigmatized as stupid, and, as they keep generally olose 
together, many are easily killed at once by a single 
discharge of a gun. They always alight on trees, 
hopping awkwardly on the ground. Their flight is very 
rapid : when taking wing, they utter a note resembling^ 
the syllables zt, zi, ri, but are generally silent^ notwith* 
standing the name that has been given them. They 
are, however, said to have a sweet and agreeable song 
in the time of breeding, though at others it is a mere 
whistle. The place of breeding, as we have intimated, 
is not known with any certainty, though they are said 
to build in high northern latitudes, preferring moun- 
tainous districts, and laying in the clefts of rocks, which, 
however, judging from analogy, we cannot believe. 

What can be the cause of their leaving their unknown 
abodes, of their wide migrations, and extraordinary- 
irruptions, it is very difficult to determine. That they 
are not compelled to them by cold is well proved. Are 
they to be ascribed to necessity from excessive 
multiplication, as is the case with the small (quadrupeds 
called lemmings, and even with man himself m a saTage 
state, or in over populous countries ? or shall we suppose 
that they are forced by local penury to seek elsewnere 
the food they cannot be supplied with at home ? Mueh 
light may be thrown on the subject by carefully observing 
their habits and migrations in America. 

The Bohemian diatterer being so well known, w« 
shall here only give a description of our best American 
specimen, which is a female shot on the 20th March, 
1825, on the Athabasca river, near the Rocky Mountains. 
The sexes hardly differ in plumage. 
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Leaj^ eight and a half inches ; extent, fifteen ; biH, 

tiiree quarters of an inch loDgp, black, paler at the base 

of tke under mandible ; irides, reddish, often quite red; 

BOsfails, entirely uncovered. From the base of the ridg« 

of the bill arises, on each side, a yelvety black line, 

bordering the forehead, and spreading on the ophthalmic 

region, and surrounding almost the whole crown ; throat 

mo deep black. The anterior part of the head is bright 

\mj, bemnd passing gradually into vinaceous drab ; the 

feathers of tke crown are elongated into a crest 

nessuring nearly an inch and a half; base of these 

JMthers, blackish ; middle white, whole neck and hind*- 

head and breast, cinereous drab, slightly tinged with 

▼iitceeas, and passing by degrees on the posterior parts 

abofe and beneath into pure cinereous, slightly tinged 

with Uoish, which predominates on the rump and upper 

tul-ooverts. The black of the throat is somewhat 

vaigined with bright bay, and is separated from the 

black of the eye by a slight obliterated white line. The 

ciaereous of the belly and femorals is paler ; the vent 

nd lower tail-coverts are chestnut rufous, and -the 

^Bathers very long. The wings measure four and a 

hatf inches in length, the second primary is somewhat 

longer than the first, the others decreasing in succession 

nqmyy. The upper tail-coverts are cinereous drab, 

like Uie back, the lower whitish gray; quills, dusky 

blaek, much [Mtler on their inner vane towards the base. 

The first is unspotted, the second has a slight mark of 

white on the outer web at tip. This mark increases 

HI sae sucoes»vely on the following, becoming a 

kn^itadinal spot, much larger on the secondaries, four 

ef which are furnished with bright red appendages. 

iiaeh feather of the winglet is broadly white at tip, 

conslitnting a remarkable white spot on the wing, which 

ijpfcars to be on the primaries. No yellow whatever 

is observable on the wing. The tail is three inches 

JMff, black, broadly tipped with pale yellow for half an 

^<£, dark bluish gray at base. Tarse, which is three 

tjiiiters of an inch long, and feet, black. 
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GENUS Vlll.— HIRUNDO, Linnjeus. 

14. HJMUNDO FULVAi VJEILL. — FULVQUSy OB. CUFF SWALLOW. 

BOXAPARTE, PLATE VII. FIG. I. 

With the exception of a very imperfect iesGription, 
little was known relative to this interestingr bird, 
anterior to Long*s expedition to the Rocky Monntai»a» 
One of the notes annexed to the account of that joomey 
contains an exc^ient description of this swallow, with 
a notice of its habits, and remarkable manner of building. 
Mr de Witt Clinton has recently published a paper ob 
the same subject, accompanied by some observatioiiw 
from Mr Audubon. Combining what these ren<^emen 
have made known with the information preyiOTifty 
giyeu by Vieillot and Say, we can present a toleniUj' 
complete history of the cUff swallow. 

8ome doubts having been entertained whether the 
Hirundo lunifrons of the Rocky Mountains be the saoM 
species as the Hirundo ftdva of the western part of New 
York, I was desirous of deciding the questkm hv 
comparing the specimens ; this I accompUsned throuffa 
the politeness of Dr Dekay of New York, who^ with 
the kindness and liberality distinctive of those who 
cultivate science for its own sake, sent me the specimen 
and nest deposited by Mr Clinton in the cabinet of the 
Lyceum. Thus being possessed of the individuals ki 
question, we are enabled to place their specific identity 
beyond the reach of future uncertainty. 

That Say considered his Hirundo lunifrong as a new 
bird, is entirely attributable to the incorrectness, of 
VieiUot's figure, which is one of those better suited te 
mislead than to assist the naturalist in his researches* 
The most striking characteristic of the Hirundo fulva is 
its even tail, yet Vieillot has represented this part as 
forked. We are, therefore, not surprised that oar learned 
soologist, who had no opportunity of consulting the 
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eoionred plate, should sot have even thought of com- 
paring his bird with that of Vieillot, who probably 
%ared it with a forked tail merely because it was a 
swallow. The characters of the cliff swallow are so 
remarkable, and its manner of building is so peculiar, 
that, when these are accurately delineated, it cannot be 
aistaken for any other species. 

The eliff swallow is fi?e and a half inches long*. The 
I»il is black, and the leet dusky ; the irides are dark 
W»fm. A narrow black line extends over the bill to 
ttdi eye ; the front is pale rufous, and the remaining 
port ef the crown black yiolaceous ; the chin, throat, 
aod cheeks, are dark ferruginous, extending in a narrow 
hand on the hindhead ; the upper part of the body is 
Uack, glossed with violaceous ; the inferior part of the 
nmap, and some of the tail-coverts, are pale ferruginous ; 
the inreast is of a pale rufous ash colour, and the 
ronaiiiiBg under parts are whitish, tinged with brownish 
ienrngiiious. The wings and tail are blackish, the small 
wing-coverts being glossed with violaceous ; the inferior 
wingMJoverts are ashy brown : the tail is nearly entire, 
lomtwhat shorter than the tips of the wings; the 
csterier tail-feather is slightly ed^ed with whitish on 
tiie iuer vane ; the wing and tail-feathers have their 
shafts black above and white beneath. 

This description is taken from our finest male ; no 
^^eaee exists between the sexes, and the young, even 
dwing early age, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
pureiKs, except by having the front white instead of 
infoiia. We are informed by Vieillot, that some indi- 
^jhnh have all the inferior surface of the body tinged 
with the same colour as that of the throat ; these are 
P>obahly v^y old males. 

A vary singular trait distinguishes the migrations of 
ttts bird. "While the European, or white variety of the 
hiiiDao iftoe, is rq>id]y spreading over this continent, 
from its eastern borders to the remotest plains beyond 
^ Mississippi, the cliff swallow advances from the 
extreme western regions, annually invading a new 
t^tory larther to the eastward, and induces us to 
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Gondttde, that a few more gammers will find it sportiBff 
in this immediate Ticinity, and familiarly estahli^ed 
^long the Atlantic shores. 

Like all other North American swallows, this speeies 
passes the winter in tropical America, whence in the 
spring it mig^rates northward, for the purpose of hreedii^. 
It appears to be merely a springs passenger in the We^ 
Indies, remaining there but a few days, according to 
Vieillot, who, not seeing any in the United States, and 
observing some while at sea, in August, in the latitiule 
of Nova Scotia, supposed that they propagated in a 
still more northern region. As we have not received 
any accx>unt of their inhabiting the well explored 
countries around Hudson's Bay, we are led to the 
conclusion, that the western wilds of the United States 
have hitherto been their summer resort, and that not 
until recently have they ventured within the domains 
of civilized man. Be this as it may, they were observed 
in great numbers, by Major Long's party, near the 
Rocky Mountains, in the month of July ; and a few 
were also seen on the banks of the Missouri river. 
Within ten or twelve years, they have become familiar 
in different localities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c. whence 
they are extending very rapidly, and have recently 
appeared in the western part of New York. In order 
to shew the rapid progress of this little stranger, we 
quote the following passage from Mr Clinton's inte^ 
esting paper i — 

The fulvous swallow ** first made its appearance at 
Winchell's tavern, on the high road, about five miles 
south of Whitehall, near Lake Champlain, and erected 
its nest under the eaves of an outhouse, where it was 
covered by the projection of a roof. This was in 1817, 
and in this year there was but one nest ; the secdnd 
year seven ; the third twenty-eight ; the fourth forty ; 
and in 1822 there were seventy, and the number has 
since continued to increase. 

'' It appeared in 1822 at Whitehall, on the 5th of 
June, and departed on the 25th of July; and these are 
the usual times of its arrival and disappearance," 

2 
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^ This Mstiye little bird is, like its ootweners, almost 
toBtiiuudly OB tlie- wiD^, and feeds on nies and other 
insects, while performing^ its aerial eyolutions. Its 
soteis differmit from that of other swallows, and maj 
W weU imitated by rubbing' a moistened cork around 
is the neck of a bottle. The species arriye in the west 
from the south early in April, and immediately beg^n 
to eonstmct their symmetrical nests, which are perfected 
1^ their united and industrious efforts. At the dawn 
sf day they commence their labours, by collecting the 
neeeisary mud from the borders of the river or ponds 
adjsoent, and they persevere in their work until near 
imd^y, when they relinquish it for some hours, and 
smuse themselves by sporting in the air, pursuing 
insects, &c. As soon as the nest acquires the requisite 
"finnness, it is completed, and the female begins to 
^posit her eggs, which are four in number, white, 
S{>ot(ed with dusky brown. The ne^ts are extremely 
mable, and will readily crumble to pieces : they are 
tssembled in communities. In unsettled countries these 
hirds select a sheltered situation, under a projecting 
lo^ of rock ; and, in civilized districts, they have 
i^read^ evinced a predilection for the abodes of man, 
by building against the walls of houses, immediately 
vader the eaves of the roof, though they have not in 
the least changed their style of architecture. A nest 
from the latter situation is now before me; it is 
hemispherical, five inches wide at its truncated place 
of attachment to the wall, from which it projects six 
BMbes, and consists exclusively of a mixture of sand 
•sd day, lined on the inside with straw and dried grass, 
aegheently disposed for the reception of the eggs. The 
who% external surface is roughened by the projection 
<'f the various Uttle pellets of earth which compose its 
vohttance. The entrance is near the top, rounded, 
projecting, and turning downward, -so that the nest 
>nsy be compared to a chemist's retort, flattened on 
the tide applied to the wall, and with the principal part 
<^the neck broken off. 
So great is the industry of these interestinf little 
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architects, that this maasiye and commodions stmctiire 
is sonetimes completed in the ooorse of three dam 
Ahout the midcUe of July, some nests found near me 
Rodsy Mountains contained young ones, while in others 
lihe process of incubation had not terminated. It is 
probable that the cliff swallows rear two broods in that 
region, though in Kentucky and Ohio, agreeably to Mr 
Awdubon, they have but one in the year. During the 
irst few days of August, they assemble in flocks, and, 
after- several attempts to commence their mignition^ 
they finally succeed m obtaining a unaninuty of purpose, 
and disappear as suddenly as they came. 



GENUS ISL-'MUSCICAPA, Linnjkub. 

15. MU8CICAPA 8AVANA, VIEILLOT. 

FOKK-TAILED FLTCATCHER, BONAFA&TK. 

BONAPA&TE, PLATE I. FIG. I. 

Though Brisson, linne, and P^anant have stated 
the fork-tailed flycatcher to inhabit this region, as £ur 
north as Canada, still the fact seemed more than dcHtbtful, 
Muce this bird escaped the researches of Vieillot, and, 
what is more extraordinary, those of the indefatigable 
Wilson. It is, therefore, a very gratifying circumstaiicey 
that we are able to introduce this fine bira with certainty 
into the Ornithology of the United States, and te 
remove all doubt on the subject. The present specimen 
is a beautiful male, in full plumage ; it was shot Bear 
Bridgetown, New Jersey, at the extraordinary season 
of the first week in December, and was presented by 
Mr J. Woodcraft, of that town, to Mr Tituin Peal^ 
who favoured me with the opportunity of exafliiBiB|f it* 

Brisson published the first account of this bird. That 
we have rejected the name given by Linne may i^ear 
contrary to our principles; but in this instance we 
certainly have bo option, inasmuch as the same name 
has been very properly retained by Wilson, agreeabljF 
to Bris8<m, for the LantM tyrutmiM of Lmne. Had 
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Idone himself induded tkem both in the same geniiSy 
he would doubtless have retained that specific name for 
the kingbird, which is unquestionably a Muadcapa 
aad not a Lanvus, As the kingbird is a very abundant 
ipecies, known to every zoological reader by the nam6 
<H TyrtamuSy it is obvious that less inconvenience will 
he produced by changing the name of an almost unknown 
species, than would result from altering that of one 
with which we are so ^miliar. We have, therefore, 
adopted Vieillot's specific name of Savana, taken by 
that author from M ontbeillard, who, in Buffon's work, 
thereby endeavoured to commemorate this bird's habit 
of frequenting inundated savannas. Naturalists who 
separate Ti/ranntis from Muscicapa generically, disagree 
•with respect to the arrangement of this species. For 
ourselves, we consider tne former as a subgenus of 
Musdcaptiy including the larger species, among which 
our fork-tailed flycatcher must be placed. 

This species is fourteen inches long, its tail measuring 
Marly ten ; the extent from the tip oi the one wing to 
that (rf the other is fourteen inches. The bill is some- 
what more slender and depressed at base than that of 
the kingbird, and, as well as the feet, is black. The 
irides are brown. The upper part of the head, induding 
^ cheeks and superior origin of the neck, is velvet 
Wick. The feathers of the crown are somewhat slender, 
«lftyated, and of a yellow orange colour at base, consti- 
tuting a fine spot, not visible when they are in a state 
^tpose; the remaining part of the neck above, and 
the bade are grayish ash ; the rump is of a much darker 
ifnyish ash, and gradually passes into black, which is 
the oelonr of the superior tail-coverts; the inferior 
Wttfeoe of the body, from the base of the bill, as well 
as the mider wing and under tail-coverts, is pure white. 
The wings are dusky, the coverts being somewhat 
|%hter at tip and on tlte exterior side ; the first primary 
n edged with whitish on the exterior web, and is equal 
^ length to the fourth ; the second primary is longest; 
the three outer ones have a very extraordinary and 
Profound sinus, or notch on their inner webs, near the 
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tip, 80 as to tenninate in a slender process. The tail 
is very profoundly forked, the two exterior feathers 
measuring nearly ten inches in perfect individuals, whilst 
the two succeeding are hut nve inches long, and the 
Other feathers hecome gradually and proportionally 
shorter, until those in the middle are scarcely two 
inches in length ; the tail is, in fact, so deeply divided, 
that if the two exterior feathers were removed, it 
would still exhibit a very forked appearance. All the 
tail feathers are black, the exterior one each side being 
white on the remarkably narrow outer web, and on the 
shaft beneath, for nearly three-fourths of its length. 

I cannot affree with those who say, that the female 
is distinguisned from the other sex by wanting the 
orange spot on the head, as I think we may safely 
conclude, from analogy, that there is hardly any difference 
between the sexes. The young birds are readily recog- 
nized, by being destitute of that spot, as well as by 
having the head cinereous, instead of black ; the colour 
of the whole upper part of the body is also darker, 
the tail considerably shorter, and the exterior feathers 
not so much elongated as those of the adult. It is 
proper to remark, that the elongated tail-feathers of 
the full grown bird are sometimes very much worn, 
in consequence of the rapidity with which it passes 
through the bushes. 

Two coloured figures have been given of the fork- 
tailed flycatcher, the one by Buffon, which is extremely 
bad, although the rectilinear form of the tail is correctly 
represented ; the other, by VieiUot, which has the 
exterior tail-feathers unnaturaUy curved, and, notwith- 
standing it is preferable to Buffon's figure, yet it is far 
from being accui^te. This author having been unable 
to procure a North American specimen, chose never- 
theless to introduce the species in his Natural History 
of North American Birds, on the authority of former 
authors, giving a figure from a South American specimen. 
The error in representing the exterior tail-feathers 
curved, doubtless arose from the manner in which the 
dried skin was packed for transportation. Buffon's 
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plain figure la a more faithful representation than that 
giFen in his coloured engraving. 

From the very great rarity of the fork-tailed fly- 
catcher in this region, and the advanced season in which 
this individual was killed, it is evident that it most 
bare strayed from its native country under the influence 
of extraordinary circumstauces ; and we are unahle to 
believe that its wanderino^ have ever extended as far 
as Canada, notwithstanding the statements of authors 
to the contrary. It may he proper to ohserve, that the 
difference indicated by Linne and Latham between the 
Tariety which they suppose to inhabit Canada, and that 
of Surinam, appears to nave no existence in nature. 

Although tnis bird is so very rare and accidental 
bere, we should be led to suppose it a more regular 
sommer visitant of the Southern States, were it not 
impossible to believe that so showy a bird could have 
escaped the observation of travellers : hence we infer, 
that the fork-tailed flycatcher must be included in the 
catalogue of those species which are mere fortuitous 
visitors to the Uuited States. As but a single specimen 
of this bird has been obtained, I cannot give any 
account of its maimers and habits from personal obser- 
vation. 

The native country of the fork-tailed flycatcher is 
Goiana, where it is rather common, and is improperly 
called veuve (widow,) from the great length ot its tail, 
ia which character only it resembles the African birds 
of that name. 

The habits of the fork-tailed flycatcher resemble 
those of other species of the same genus. It is a solitary > 
bird, remaining for a long time perched on the limb 
of a tree, whence it occasionally darts after passing 
insects ; or, flying downwards, it alights on the tufts 
of herbage which appear above the water, a^ordinff it a 
resting place in the midst of those partially inundated 
bmds, called savannas, beyond the limits of which it is 
lot frequently seen. While on the tuft, this bird moves 
its tail in a manner similar to that of the wagtails. 
Besides insects, the fork-tailed flycatcher feeds occa^ 
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sioHally on vegetable substances, as, on dissection, tbe 
stomacb of our specimen was found to be filled with 
pokeberries, (^Phytolacca decandra, L.) 

Beyond tbese particulars we baye no positive know- 
ledge of tbe manners of our fljcatcber, tbougb Vieillot 
lias recorded a history of some length, taken from 
D* Azara ; but tbe bird observed by tbe latter author 
in Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, though closely allied^ 
appears to be specifically distinct from the one we are 
describing. Vieillot has since been convinced of this 
difference, and, in the (French) New Dictionary of 
Natural History, he has separated the more southern 
species under the name of Tyrannus violentus. In 
colour that bird strongly resembles our Muscicapa 
savana, but it is considerably smaller, and has different 
habits, being gregarious ; whibt the savana is a solitary 
bird. 

Another species, for which ours may be r^dily 
mistaken, is the Tyrannus bellulusy Vieill. which, how- 
ever, is much larger, with a still longer tail, differing^ 
also by having a hrge black collar extending to each 
comer of the eye, margining the white throat; and the 
head of the same bluish gray colour with the other 
superior parts of the body ; the remaining under parts 
being of the same colour, with a narrow brown line in 
the middle of each feather; and by having a whitish 
line on each side of the head behind the eye, extending 
to the occiput. The Tyrannus bellulus is a native of 
Brazil. 

16. MUSCICAPA FORFICATA, LATHAM. 
SWALLOW-TAILED FLTCATCHIR. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG. I. 

The plate given by Buffon of this rare and beautiful 
bird conveys but an imperfect idea of its character. 
That author had the merit of publishing the first account 
of the species ; and the individual he described was 
received from that part of Louisiana which borders on 
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Mexico. Neither Latham, Gmelio, nor VieiUot, geeia 
to have had an opportunity of ezamininff this bird, as 
they haye eyideoUy drawn on Bufifon for what they 
haFe said relative to it. Hence it appears that the 
swallow-tailed flycatcher has never been obtained from 
the time of Biifibn to the period of Major Long's 
expedition to the unexplored region it inhabits. The 
present specimen, which is a fine adult male, was shot 
by Mr Titian Peiade, on the 24th of August, on the 
Caaadian fork of the Arkansaw river. 

Although this bird is very different from the fork- 
tailed flycatcher, yet, on account of the form of the tail, 
and the similarity of the common name, they are apt to 
be mistsd^n for each other, and, when both are 
immature, some caution is required to avoid referring 
them to the same species. Notwithstanding this simi- 
larity, some authors have placed the fork-tailed flycatcher 
in their genus Tyrannus, and the present bird in 
MuscicapOf whereas, from an inspection of the bills, it 
will at once be seen, that the latter would be stiU more 
properlv placed in their genus Tyrannu$, as the form 
of its bill is exactly the same with that of the kingbird, 
the type of the subgenus. 

The jswallow-tailed flycatcher, when in full plumage, 
is eleyen inches long. The bill and feet are blackish ; 
the irides are brown (red, according to authors.) The 
upper part of the head and neck is of a light gray ; the 
back and scapulars are dark cinereous, tinged with 
reddish brown ; the rump is of the same colour, but 
stroDgly tinged with black, and the superior tail-coverts 
are deep b&ck; the under part of the body is milk 
white, the flanks being tinged with. red; the inferior 
tail-ooverts are pale rosaceous ; the wings are brownish 
black, the upper coverts and secondaries being margined 
externally and at tip with dull whitish ; the under 
wing-coverts are whitish rosaceous; the axillary feathers, 
aboTe and beneath, are of a vivid scarlet colour. The 
tail is greatly elongated and excessively forked ; it is of 
a deep velvet black colour, each feather having the 
|gnninal marg^ of a dull whitish tint^ and the shafti 
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white at their bases. The three ext^ior feathers on 
each side are of a delicate pale rosaceous colour cm » 
considerable part of their length from the base. The 
external one is five inches and a half long ; the seeoad 
and third gradually decrease in length, but the fourth 
is disproportionately shorter, and from this feather 
there is again a gradual decrease to the sixth, which is 
little more than two inches long. 

The female of the swallow- tailed flycatcher is probably 
very similar to the male, but the colours of the young 
bird are much less viyid, and the exterior tail-feathers 
are much shorter than those of the adult. 

The swallow-tailed flycatcher is as audacious as the 
kingbird, attacking with unhesitating intrepidity, and 
turning the flight of the most powerful of the feathered 
tribe. Its note consists of a chirping, sounding like 
tsch, tsch, much resembling that of the prairie dog, 
(^Arctomys ludoviciana, Ord J by which it deceiyed the 
members of Long's party into a belief that they were 
approaching one of the villages of this animal. 

** A note, like that of the prairie dog, (writes Say,) 
for a moment induced the belief that a village of the 
marmot was near, but we were soon undeceived by the 
appearance of the beautiful Tyrannus forficatus in full 

Eursuit of a crow. Not at flrst view recognising* the 
ird, the fine elongated tail plumes occasionally diverging 
in a furcate manner, and again closin^f together, to give 
direction to the aerial evolutions of the bird, seemed 
like extraneous processes of dried grass, or twigs of a 
tree, adventitiously attached to the tail, and influenced 
by currents of wind. The feathered warrior flew forward 
to a tree, whence, at our too near approach, he 
descended to the earth, at a little distance, continuing 
at intervals his chirping note. This bird seems to be 
rather rare in this region; but, as the very powder 
within the barrels of our guns was wet, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with only a distant view 
of it." 

The range of the swallow-tailed flycatcher appears 
to be limited to the trans-Mississippian territories, lying 
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m the wmtfawestem frontier of the United Sti^, 
■•re especially freqoenting the scanty forests, which, 
with many partial, and often total interruptions, extend 
alm^ the Arkansas, Canadian, and Platte rivers, where 
ioiome districts they do not seem to he very uncommon. 

17. MUSCICAPA FSBTICALIi, BONAPARTE. 

ARKAM8AW FLYCATCHEA. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE n. FIG. U. 

This bird, brought from the Rocky Mountains by 
Ibjor Long's exploring party, is so closely allied to 
many imperfectly described species of the extensive 
genus to which it belongs, that ornithologists, at first 
ngiit, may very reasonably doubt its pretensions to rank 
ii a new species. But, notwithstanding any doubt 
tkat may be produced by its similarity to others, it is 
certainly an addition to the already numerous catalogue 
of flycatchers. 

The total length of the Arkansaw flycatcher is eight 
inches. The bill is similar to that of the crested 
ifcatcher, but is more rounded above, and more abruptly 
inflected at tip, being of a blackish colour, as well as 
^ feet The head above, and nucha, are pure pale 
^ombeons ; the crown has a restricted brignt orange 
spot in the middle, invisible when the feathers are at 
n>t; there is a dusky spot between the bill and eyes. 
The cervix and back are pale plumbeous, tinged with 
oliyaeeons, and deepening on the rump almost to 
Mackigh, which is the colour of the superior tail-coverts. 
The ehin is whitish ; the throat and upper part of the 
breast are of the same colour as the head, but paler; 
the remaining under surface, including the inferior wing 
•ad tail-coverts, is yellow. The wings are brown, the 
looondaries being margined exteriorly with whitish; 
the inner webs of the primaries are whitish towards 
t)ke base, and near the tips they are narrowed ; the first 
tt remarkably so, being almost falciform. The tail is 
of a deep brown black colour, and very slightly 
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emarginated ; the exterior feather is white on the outer 
web, the shaft beings white on the exterior hal^And 
brown on the interior. 

Say first described and named this bird in the second 
Yolome of the work above quoted, and he remarks that 
it is allied to the Tyrarmus griseus and Tyramms 
sulphurattts of Vieillot. There are many species for 
which the Arkansaw flycatcher mi^ht more readily 
be mistaken; of these we may mention the crested 
flycatcher (^Muscicapa crinitd) so well described by 
Wibon in his second volume; and particularly the 
Muscicapa ferox* of Gmelin, a South American bird, 
the description of which a^ees so well with the species 
.we are now considering tlmt it might be equally applied 
j» either. Our bird differs from the two latter by that 
striking character^ the white exterior web of the outw 
tail-feather. From the Crinita it may more especially 
be known by the spot on the crown, which does not 
exist in that species ; by not having the tail and wing- 
feathers rufous in any part ; and by having the primaries 
narrowed at tip, while the Crinita has them quite large, 
entire, and rounded. On a particular comparison wi^ 
the Feroxy we shall perceive that the bill of that bird is 
flattened, broad, and carinate, whilst in the Verticalis it 
is almost rounded above. The general colour of the 
latter is, besides, much paler, and the tail is less deeply 
emarginated. 

The Arkansaw flycatcher appears to inhabit all the 
region extending west of the Missouri river. The 
specimen we have been describing is a male killed in 
the beginning of July, on the river Platte, a few days' 
inarch from the mountains. 

• This bird had been incorrectly considered by Vieillot in his 
Natural History of North American Birds, as identical with the 
Muscicapa crinita, but, afterwards perceiving it to be a distinct 
species, he named it T^annus ferox, A specimen is, im tfat 
Philadelphia Museum, designated by the fanci&il name of ruby- 
crowned flycatcher, (with this Say compared his Tt/rannus 
verticalis before he stated it to be new,) and in the New York 
Museum three specimens are exhibited with the erroneous title of 
whiskered flycatcher (Mutcicapa barbateu) ' 
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1& UVSCtCATA SATA, BOITAPABTlb — $AY*S FLTCATCHXR. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG. III. 

Wb now introduce into the Fauna of the United 
States a species which is either a nondescript, or one 
that has heen improperly named ; and I dedicate it to 
my friend Thomas Say, a naturalist of whom America 
nay justly be proud, and whose talents and knowledgpe 
sre only equalled by his modesty. The specimen now 
Wore us is a male, shot bv Mr T. Peale, on the 17th <rf 
July, near the Arkansaw nyer, about twenty miles from 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We cannot be perfectly sure that this flycatcher has 
not heretofore been noticed, since we find in the books, 
two short and unessential descriptions which migfht be 
supposed to indicate it. One of these is the Muscicapa 
omura of Latham, (dusky flycatcher of his Synopsis^ 
^nm the Sandwich islands ; but, besides the difference 
of the tail-feathers, described as acute in that bird, the 
locality decides against its identity with ours. The 
other description is that of a bird from Cayenne, the 
Mtucicapa obscura of Vieillot,* given by that author 
tt tery distinct from Latham's, although he has applied 
fte game name to it, no doubt inadvertently. This may 
possibly be our bird ; but, even, in this case, the name 
we have chosen will necessarily be retained, as that of 
OhKura attaches to Latham's species by the right of 
priority. 

This flycatcher strongly resembles the common pewee 
{Muicicapa fusca,) but differs from that familiar bird 
hy the very remarkable form of the bill ; by the colour 
of the plumage, which verges above on cinnamon brown, 
}*>8tead of greenish, and beneath is cinereous and rufous, 
j'^stead of yellowish ochreous ; and by the proportional 
Iwigth of the primary feathers, the first beiug longer 
than the sixth in our bird, whereas it is shorter in the 
pewee. 

• Now, Diet. dTBist. Nat, xxi. p. 451. 
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The total length of Say's flycatcher is sevea inches; 
the hill is long, straight, and remarkahly flattened; 
the upper mandible is blackish, and but very slightly 
emarffinated ; the lower mandible is much dilated, and 
pale horn colour on the disk* The feet are blackish ; 
the irides are brown. The general colour of the whole 
upper parts is dull cinnamon brown, darker on the 
head; the plumage at base is of a lead colour. The 
throat and breast are of the same dull cinnamon tint, 
gradually passing into pale rufous towards the belly, 
which is entirely of the latter colour ; the under wingw 
<50verts are white, slightly tinged with rufous. The 
primaries are dusky, tinged with cinnamon, and having 
brown shafts; they are considerably paler beneath. 
The first primary is a quarter of an inch shorter thas 
the second, which is nearly as long as the third ; the 
third is longest ; the fourth and fifth gradually decrease, 
and the sixth is decidedly shorter than the first. The 
tail is hardly emarginated, and of a blackish browo 
colour. 

We know nothing of the habits of this flycatcher, 
except what has been communicated by Mr T. Peale, 
from his manuscript notes. The bird had a nest in 
July, the time wnen it was obtained; its voice is 
somewhat different from that of the pewee, and first 
called attention to its nest, which was built on a tree^ 
and consisted chiefly of moss and clay, with a few blades 
of dried grass occasionally interwoven. The young 
birds were, at that season, just ready to fly. 
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19, CJJrCLVa PALLJSIIf temminck. — pallas* dipfsr, bokap. 

BONAPARTE, PLATF. XVI. FIG. I. 

The recent discovery of the genus Cindus in 
America, furnishes an interesting fact in the history of 
the geographical distribution of birds, this genus being 
one of the twenty-five European, enumerated in our 
Observations on Wikon^s Omithelogtfy as not knowa 
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toiidiabit this contineiit A speeimen from the northern 
eoutiies, communicated by Mr Leadbeater, first enabled 
M to introduce it into the American Fauna ; and, almost 
limnltaneously, Mr Swainson, in his Synopsis of the 
birds discovered in Mexico by Mr Bullock, announced 
it as occurring in that country, but in no other part, 
as he thought, of America. Judging from his short 
description, (and the species does not admit of a long 
one,) we have no hesitation in affirming, that both Mr 
Swainson's, and t))at described by Temminck, and 
sopposed to have been found bv Pallas in the Crimea^ 
are identical with ours ; notwithstanding the localities 
are so widely distant from each other, as well as from 
that whence ours comes, which, however, it will be 
perceived, is intermediate between them. 

It has been frequently remarked by us, (and the fact 
is BOW well established,^ that many birds of Mexico, 
ratirely unknown in the Atlantic territories of the 
United States, are met with in the interior, and espe- 
otJUj along the range of the Rocky Mountains, at 
eonnderably higher latitudes. But it was not to be 
expected that a Mexican species should extend so far 
north as the Athabasca Lake, where our specimen was 
pTocored. The circumstance is, however, the less 
suinisiDg in birds of this genus, as their peculiar habits 
will only allow them to live in certain aistricts. The 
case is similar with the dipper of the old continent, 
vhidi, though widely dispersed, is only seen in moun- 
tainoos and rocky countnes. Though we do not see 
anj improbability in the American species inhalMting 
the eastern Asiatic shore, we prefer believing that thn 
specimens on which Temminck established the species, 
^ whose supposed native place was the Crimea, were 
jn fact American. The two species are so much alike 
Qi size, shape, and even colour, as to defy the attempts 
of the most determined system maker to separate them 
iato different groups. 

The single species, of which the genus Cincius had 
hitherto consisted, was placed in Stunms by Linne ; and 
hy Soopoli, with much more propriety, in Motadlla^ 
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Latbam referred it U> TurdUs. BdasoQ, mistakni^ f<if 
affinity the strong and curious analogy which it beai» 
to the waders, considered it as belonging to the genus 
Tringa, (sandpipers.) Bechstein, Illiger, CuYiery and 
all the b^t modem authorities, have regarded it as the 
type of a natural genus, for which they have unani- 
mously retained the name of CincluSj given by Bechstein, 
Vieillot alone dissenting, and calling it Hydrobatcu This 
highly characteristic name, notwithstanding its close 
resemblance in sound and derivaljon to one already 
employed by Illiger, as the name of a family, appears to 
be a great favourite with recent ornithologists, as they 
have applied it successively to several different genera, 
and Temminck has latelv attempted to impose it e& the 
genus of ducks which I had named Fuligtda. In my 
system, the genus Cinclus must take its place in 
tne family Canori, between the genera I'urduM aUd 
Myiothera, 

The dippers, or water ouzels, are well distinguid^d 
by their peculiarly shaped bill, which is eompressed^ 
subulate, slightly bent upwu*ds, notched, and with its 
edges bent in, and finely denticulated from the middle; 
but more especially, by their long, stout, perfectly 
smooth tarsi, with the articulation exposed, a chara^r 
which is proper to the order of waders, of which they 
have also the habits, nay, are still more aquatic than any 
of them. Their plumage idso being thick, compact^ 
and oily, is impermeable to water, as much so as thai 
of the most decidedly aquatic web-footed birds; fer, 
when dipped into it, that fluid runs and drops from ^e 
surface. Their head is flat, with the forehead low and 
narrow ; the neck is stout ; the body short and compact; 
the nostrils basal, concave, longitudinal, half covered by 
a membrane; tongfue cartilaginous and bifid at tip. 
Their wings are f^hort and rounded, furnished with « 
very short spurious feather, and having the third and 
fourth primaries longest; the tail short, ev«a, and 
composed of wide feathers ; the nails large and robust; 
the lateral toes are subequsd, the outer united at base to 
the middle one> the hind toe being short and robnst* 
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1^ female is mnlar to the male in colour, and the 
veimg only more tinged with reddish. They moult 
Mtonce in the year. 

. These wild and solitary hirds are only met with singly 
or in pairs, in the neighbourhood of clear and swift^ 
naming' mountain streams, whose bed is covered with 
p^les, and strewed with stones and fragments of rock. 
They are remarkably shy and cautious, never alight on 
Imaches, but keep always on the border of the stream, 
perched, in an attitude peculiar to themselves, on some 
itone or rock projecting over the water, attentively 
watching for their prey. Thence they repeatedly plunge 
to the bottom, and remain long submerged, searching for 
fry, Crustacea, and the other small aquatic animals that 
constitute their food. They are also very destructive 
to musquitoes, and other dipterous insects, and their 
a^fuatir larvee, devouring them beneath the surface, 
lliey never avoid water,. nor hesitate in the least to 
outer it, and even predpitate themseves without danger 
anidst the .iiedls and edoies of cataracts. Their haHts 
are, in fact, so decidedly aquatic, that water may be 
called Uieir {»*oper element, although systematically 
they belong to the true land birds. The web-footed 
tribes swim and dive ; the long legged birds wade as 
long as the water does not touch their feathers ; the 
dippers alone possess the faculty of walking at ease on 
tne bottom, as others do on dry land, crossing in this 
manner from one shore to tne other under water. 
TImy may be often seen gradually advancing from the 
•hallows, penetrating deeper and deeper, and, careless 
of losiiig their depth, walking with great facility on the 
cisvei against the current. As soon as the water is 
deep enough for them to plunge, their wings are 
opened, dropped, and agitated somewhat convulsively, 
and with the head stretched horizontally, as if flying, 
iktfy descend to the bottom, where they course up and 
down in search of food. As long as the eye can follow 
them^' they appear, while in the water, covered with 
b«bbka of air, rapidly emanating from their bodies, as 
is ebBcrved in some coleopterous insects. 
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The dippers run. yery fast : their fligfht is direct, and 
swift as an arro^i% just skimming* the surface, precisely 
in the manner of the kingfisher. They often plunge 
under at once, without alighting, reappearing at a 
distance. When on their fayourite rocks, these birds 
are constantly dipping in the water, at the same time 
flirting their erected tail. While on the wing, thi^ 
utter a feeble cry, their voice being weak and shrill, 
but somewhat varied ; and they sing from their perch, 
not loud, but sweetly, even in the depth of wintw. 
Early in the spring, they begin to utter cle^ and 
distinct notes, and are among the first to cheer the 
lonely and romantic haunts which they frequent, with 
their simple melody. 

These birds, like others that live about the water, 
pair early, and have two broods in the season. The 
young can leave their nest before being full-fledged ; and, 
at the approach of danger, drop from the height where 
it is generally placed, into the water. In order that tlus 
may be done, they build in some place overhanging the 
water, the ledge of a rock, or the steep bank of a 
rivulet; or, sometimes, in inhabited countries, take 
advantage of mills, bridges, or other works of man. 
The nest is large, composed of moss, and vaulted above ; 
the eggs are from four to six, and of a milky white. 
Though very carefully hid, it may be easily discovered 
by the incessant chirping of the young. 

Having seen notning but the dried skin of the 
American dipper, and being utterly unacquainted with 
its habits, we have been describing as common to the 
genus those of the European species, which are well 
known, and which we have stopped to watch and 
admire among the precipices of the Alps and Apen- 
nines, where it struggles with the steepest and most 
noisy cascades, and the wildest torrents. The exceed- 
ingly great similarity of form in the two species, 
strongly warrants the belief of equal similarity in 
habits. The more uniform and cinereous hue of the 
American, the want of reddish, but especially the 
striking absence of the white on the throat and breast, 
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are the sole, but sufficient marks of difTerence between 
ike two species. 

. PallaJs's dipper is longer than the common species, 
measoriiig eight and a half inches. The bill is perfectly 
similar, and three quarters of an inch long, blackish, 
paler beneath and on the edges. The whole bird, 
without any exception, is of a dark grayish slate colour, 
with the base of the plumage somewhat lighter; at the 
superior orbit is a slight indication of whitish. The 
UBiform general colour is somewhat darker on the head, 
and a shade lighter beneath. The wings are three and 
a half inches long, as in the genus; the coverts and 
tertials slightly tipped with dingy. whitish; the primaries 
incline somewhat to brown. The tail measures one 
inch and a half, and is perfectly eren. The feet are of 
a flesh colour, and the nails dusky white : the tarsus is 
pecisely one inch long. 

• If we could rely on Brehm, four species of this genus 
exist, which are all found in the old continent. Two 
are new ones, proposed by himself, under the names of 
Ctnclusseptentrionalissnid. Cinclus melanogaster. The 
latter, according to him, is a Siberian species, appearing 
occasionally on the northern coast of European Russia 
IB winter, and is, perhaps, a genuine species, easily 
distinguished from the Cinclus aquaticus, by having 
bat ten feathers in the tail, whilst all others have 
twelve, in addition to its smaller size, darker colour, 
and dingy throat; but the former can hardly be re- 
garded even as a northern variety produced by climate. 
Mr Brehm is probably quite correct in observing, that 
both his new species are perfectly similar to the old one. 

QESVS Xl.~- MYJOTHERJ, Bonaparte, 

20.. UTI0TBER4 OBSOLETAy BOKA?ARTK, 
KOCKT MOUNTAIN ANTCATCHER. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIG. II. 

Tflis bird is one of those beings which seem created 
to pnzzle the naturalist, and convince him that nature 
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will Beyer conform to his systems, howeyer perfect his 
ingenuity may he capable of devising them. This will 
become sufficiently apparent, when we consider in what 
manner different authors would have arranged it. 

We cannpt positively decide whether Vieillot and his 
followers would have referred this species to JU^r- 
mothera, a name they have substituted for Myiothera ; 
to their genus Tnryothorua^ which we unite to 
Troglodytes; or to their slender billed section of 
TamnophiUiSy rejected by us from that genus, and of 
' which some recent authors have made a genus called 
Formidvora; yet we have very little hesitation ia 
stating our belief, that they would have assigned its 
place among the species of the latter. According- to 
our classification, it is certainly not a Tamnophihts, as 
we adopt the genus, agreeably to the characters given 
by Temminck,who, not admitting the ^enus Troglodytes, 
would undoubtedly have arranged this bird with Myio^ 
t/iera, as Illiger would also have done. 

The only point, therefore, to be established by us, is, 
whether this bird is a Myiothera or a Troglodytes, It 
is, in fact, a link intermediate to both. After a careful 
examination of its form, especially the unequal length 
of the mandibles, the notch of the superior mandible, 
and the length of the tarsus ; and, after a due conside- 
ration of the little that is known relative to its habits, 
we unhesitatingly place it with Myiothera, though, in 
consequence oi its having the bill more slender, long, 
and arcuated, than that of any other species I have 
seen, it must occupy the last station in the genus, being 
still more closely allied to Troglodytes,ih9Sk those species 
whose great affinity to that genus has been pointed out 
by Cuvier. The figure which our rocky mountain 
antcatcher resembles most, is Buffon's PL £nl. 823, ^, 
1, (Myiothera lineata.^ The colours of our bird are 
also similar to those of a wren ; but this similitude is 
likewise observed in other Myiotherce, 

This bird was brought from the Arkansaw river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, by Major 
Long's exploring party, and was described by Say 
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inder the name of Troglodytes obsoletet, from its cloae 
resemblance to the Carolina wren, ( Troglodytes Ludo^ 
vidoHUSy) which Wilson considered a Certhai^ and 
Vieiliota Thryothorus, 
As the rocky mountain antcatcher is the first and 

a species hitherto discovered in North America, we 
make some g;eneral observations on the peculiarities 
of a genus thus introduced into the Fauna of the United 
States. 

Boffon first formed a distinct group of the antcatchers, 
uder the name of FourmUierSy and consideredthem an 
allied to his Breves^ now forming the genus Pitta of 
VieiUot, they having been previously placed in that of 
Turdus, Lac^pdde adopted that group as a genus, 
sod applied to it the name of Myrmecophaga, iUiger. 
added sach species of the genus Lanius of Linne and 
lAtham, as are destitute of prominent teeth to the bill, 
and gave to the genus, thus constituted, the name of 
M^thera; rejecting Lacepdde's designation, as already 
appropriated to a genus of mammalia, 

Guvier perceivra that some of the Fourmiliers of 
boffon were true thrushes; but he retained the 
i^eiaainder as MyiothercSy among which he also included 
the PittiB, Vieiliot, besides the Pitta, removed some 
otiier species, in order to place them in his new genera 
C<^iiopophaga and Tamnophibis, ^ving the name of 
^ymothera to the remaining species, with the excep- 
tion of the Myiothera rex, for which he formed a distinct 
ff^nos, with the name of Grallaria, We agree with 
Vi^Uot, in respect to the latter bird ; but, as regards the 
<^^ species, we prefer the arrangement of Temmincky. 
who has adopted the genus Myiothera nearly as con- 
^titoted by lUiger, including some of the slender-billed 
Tmnophili of Vieiliot, of which our Myiothera 
^^^*oleta would probably be one, as above stated. 

The genus thus constituted contains numerous 
^^ which inhabit the hottest parts of the globe; a 
^ll^ater number of them existing in South America, 
^ elsewhere. For the sake oi convenience, several 
'^^'tioos may be formed in this genus, founded on the. 
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characters of the bill, tail, and tarsus ; but as we have 
only one species, it does not rest with us to make 
divisions ; and we shall merely remark, that our obsoleta 
is referable to the last section, consisting of those whose 
bills are the most slender, elongated, and arcuated, in 
company with the Turdus lineatus of Gmelin. 

The antcatchers may justly be enumerated amongst 
the benefactors of mankind, as they dwell, in regions 
where the ants are so numerous, large, and voracious, 
that, without their agency, co-operating with that of 
the Myrmecophaga JubatOy and a few other ant-eating 
quadrupeds, the produce of the soil would inevitably 
be destroyed in those fertile parts of the globe. The 
ant-hills of South America are often more than twenty 
feet in diameter, and many feet in height. These 
wonderful edifices ar^ thronged with two hundred fold 
more inhabitants, and are proportionally far more 
numerous, than the small ones with which we are 
familiar. Breeding in vast numbers, and multiplying 
with great celerity and profusion, the increase of these 
insects would soon enable them to swarm over the 
greatest extent of country, were not their propagation 
and diffusion limited by the active exertions of that part 
of the animal creation, which continually subsist by 
their destruction. 

The antcatchers run rapidly on the ground, alighting 
but seldom on trees, and then on the lowest branches ; 
they generally associate in small flocks, feed exclusively 
on insects, and most commonly frequent the large ant- 
hills before mentioned. Several different species of 
these birds are often observed to live in perfect narmony 
on the same mound, which, as it supplies an abundance 
of food for aU, removes one of the causes of discord 
which is most universally operative throughout ani- 
mated nature. On the same principle, we might 
explain the comparative mildness of herbivorous animals, 
as well as the ferocity and solitary habits of carnivorous, 
and particularly of rapacious animals, which repulse all 
others from their society, and forbid even their own 
kind to approach the limits of their sanguinary domain. 
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The antcatchers never soar high in the air, nor do 
ihy extend their flight to any great distance, without 
alighting to rest, in consequence of the shortness of 
ikeir wings and tail, which, in fact, seem to be seldom 
employed for any other purpose, than to assist them, in 
mnning along the ground, or in leaping from branch to 
bnuich of bushes and low trees, — an exercise in which 
they display remarkable activity. Some species, like the 
woodpeckers, climb on the trunks of trees in pursuit of 
insects; and it would appear, from their restless habits 
and almost constant motion, that their limited excursions 
are entirely attributable to the want of more ample 
proyision for flight. The antcatchers are never found 
in settled districts, where their favourite insects are 
generaUy less abundant; but they live in the dense and 
remote parts of forests, far from the abodes of man and 
cirilization. They also dislike open and wet countries. 

The note of the antcatchers is as various as the 
species are different; but it is always very remarkable 
and peeoliar. Their flesh is oily and disagreeable to 
the taste ; and, when the bird is opened, a very offensive 
odour is diffused, from the remains of half-digested antt 
and other insects, contained in the stomach. 

The plumage of the antcatchers very probably undei^ 
goes considerable changes in colour. The size of the 
sexes is different, the female being much larger than 
the male. Such variations mav have induced naturalists 
to consider many as species, tnat really do not exbt, at 
snch, in nature. 

The nest of these birds is hemispherical, varying in 
magnitude, accordinsf to the size of the species, composed 
of dried grass, rudely interwoven ; it is fixed to small 
trees, or attached by each side to a branch, at the 
distance of two or three feet from the ground. The 
eggs are nearly round, and three or four in number. 

The discovery of any species of this genus in the 
old world, is quite recent, and it had previously been 
believed, that the genus was peculiar to South America ; 
and though the existence of ant-destroying birds was 
suspected in other tropical regions, they were supposed 
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to be generically distinct from those of the correspondiDg 
parts of America, as was known to be the fact, in the 
case of the ant-eating quadrupeds. This opinion was 
founded on the admitted axiom, that nature always 
yaries her groups in remote tropical regions haying no 
communication with each other. The reverse, however, 
is the fact, in the case of the ant-catching birds, as we 
find perfect analogies between the species residing iit 
those distant parts of the globe, even throughout the 
different sections into which the genus may be diyided. 
The rocky mountain antc^itcher is six inches long. 
The bill, measured from the corner of the mouth, is 
more than one inch in length, being slightly curved 
almost from the base ; it is very slender, being nearly 
two-eighths of an inch in diameter at the base, and 
Oioly the sixteenth of an inch in the middle, whence it 
continues to diminish to the tip ; and is of a dark horn 
colour, paler beneath. The feet are dusky; land the 
length of the tarsus is seven-eighths of an inch. The 
irides are dark brown ; the whole plumage above is of 
a dusky-brownish, slightly undulated with pale, tinted 
with dull ferruginous on the top of the head and 
superior portions of the back. The sides of the head 
are dull whitish, with a broad brown line passing 
through the eye to the commencement of the neck. 
The chin, throat, and breast, are whitish, each feather 
being marked by a longitudinal line of light brown. 
The belly is white ; and the flanks are slightly tinged 
with ferruginous. The primaries are entirely destitute 
of undulations or spots ; the tail-coverts are pale, each 
with four or five fuscous bands ; the inferior tail coverts 
are white, each being bifasciate with blackish brown. 
The tail is nearly two inches long, rounded, broadly 
tipped with ferruginous yellow, and having a narrow 
black band before the tip ; the remaining part of the tail 
is of the same colour with the wings, and is obsoletely 
banded, these bands being more distinct on the two 
middle feathers, which are destitute of the black and 
yellowish termination; the exterior feather is dusky 
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at tip, marked by four yellowkh-white spots on the 
exterior, and by two larger ones on the inner web. 

The specimen of the rocky mountain antcatcher we 
are describing, is a male, shot in the month of July, and 
possibly not adult. As it is 'the onl^ one brought by 
Major Long's party, we cannot determine the extent or 
nature of the variations the species may undergo from 
age, sex, or season. 

The note of this bird is peculiar, resembling the harsh 
Toice of the terns. It inhabits the steril country 
bordering on the river Arkansaw, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rocky Mountains, where it is frequently 
observed hopping on the ground, or flitting among the 
branches, and weath^-beaten, half-reclining trunks of 
a ^des of juniper : when it flies among the crooked 
linibs of this tree^ it spreads its tail considerably, but was 
never seen to dimb. They were generally observed 
in small associations of five or six individuals, perhaps 
composing single families. 
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21. SLYVJA CHSraOPTBBJ, LATHAM. 

FSMALE GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER, PENNANT. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIG. III. 

The female of this pretty little warbler, hitherto 
unknown to any naturalist, is now described for the 
first time. For the opportunity, we are indebted to 
Mr Titian Peale, who shot it on the 24th of Ma^, near 
Camden, New Jersey; and, with his usual kindness 
^d zeal for natural history, communicated it to us for 
this work. 

Thb little warbler differs so materially from its mate, 
ai to require a distinct description, in order to be rec<^ 
iiized; yet we cannot fail to perceive a kind of famu^ 
«J»emblance between the sexes; and, by comparing 
•the two descriptions, our readers will agree with us 
that they are but one and the same species, in a different 
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Ifamiture of plumag^e. The distribution of markings is 
really similar in both sexes; but in the female the 
colours are paler, and green prevails on those parts 
which, in the male, are of a dark slate colour." 

The female of the golden-winged warbler is four and 
a half inches long. The bill is bkckish, straight, entire, 
rounded, and gradually tapering to a sharp point. The 
feet are brownish ash; the irides, dark brown. The 
front is golden yellow; the top of the head, bright 
oliye yellow ; the back of the head, and superior parts 
of the neck and body are of a pale plumbeous hue, the 
feathers being tipped with yellow olive, more particu- 
larly on the rump ; the superior tail-coverts are pure 
pale plumbeous. A wide slate coloured stripe passes 
through the eye from the bill, and dilates on the cheeks ; 
this is margined by a white Une above the eye, and by 
a wider one on each side of the throat. The throat is 
of a pale slate colour, becoming still paler on the breast. 
The remaining under parts are whitish, occasionally 
tinged with yellow, and with slate colour on the flanks. 
The wings are of the same colour as the back, but 
somewhat darker, and are crossed by two wide bands 
of bright yellow, formed by the tips of the first and 
second rows of wing-coverts. The primaries are dusky, 
margined on the exterior web with pale, and on the 
inner broadly with white. The secondaries are broadly 
margined with yellow olive on the outer web, and with 
white on the inner web. The tail is nearly even at 
tip, of a dusky plumbeous colour; the three lateral 
feathers have a large pure white spot on the inner 
web. 

This last essential character also exists in the male, 
though Wilson has not mentioned it. As to the man- 
ners and habits of the species, he has given us no 
information, except that it is rare, and remains only a 
few days in Pennsylvania. He says nothing of the 
female, and Vieillot never saw it. 

We regret that we are unacquainted with the form 
of its nest, and the peculiarity of its song. We can 
only state, that during its short stay in Pennsylvania, 
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it is soKtary and silent, gleaning amongst the branches 
of trees, and creeping much after the manner of the 
titmouse, with its head frequently downwards, in pursuit 
of lar?se and insects, which constitute exclusiyely the 
food of this species. 

Wilson was impressed with the opinion, that the 
shape of the bill would justify the formalaon of a dbtinet 
subgenus, which would, include this bird, the Sf/hia 
vermivora, and some other species. In this opinion 
CttTier has coincided, by forming his subgenus Dacnigy 
which he places under his extensive genus CassicuSy 
remarking that they form the passage to Motacilla, 
This subgenus we shall adopt, but we differ from Cuvier 
hy arranging it under Sylvia ; it will then form the 
transition to the more slender-billed Icteri, Temminck 
and Vieillot have arranged them also under Sylvia; 
the latter author, in the (French) New Dictionary of 
Natural History ^ gives them the name of pitpits ; imd 
it is most probably from want of examination, that he 
has not considered the present bird as belonging to 
that section. 



22. ilLVIA MASJTJMA, BO NAP. — FEMALE CAFE HAT WASBLSK. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE III. FIG. III. 

I WAS SO fortunate as to obtain this undescribed little 
^wbler in a small wood near Bordentown, New Jersey, 
on the 14th of May, at which season ornithologists' 
would do well to be on the alert to detect the passenger 
warbl/Brs, whose stay in this vicinity is frequently 
liiaited to a very few days. 

Judging by the analogical rules of our science, this 
Ini^ k no other than the female of Wilson's Cape May 
J^bler. Its appearance is so different from the male 
w described, that the specific identity is not recog- 
>M«ed at first sight ; but, by carefully comparing the 
^0 specimens, a correspondence in the least variable 
*«*wcter8 may readily be perceived, especially in the 
'^Buirkable slendemess of tne bill, which distinguii^es 
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the Cape May from all other resembling species of 
North American warblers. 

Wilson has given no information relative to the history 
and habits of this species, having never procured more 
than a male specimen ; and we nave equally to regret^ 
that, havinff obtained but a single female, we are unable 
to supply the deficiency, even in regard to its song. 

The female Cape May warbler is four inches and 
three quarters long, and more than eight in extent. 
The biU is slender, delicate, and slightly curved, being 
black, as well as the fe^ The indes are dark brown ; 
the upper part of the head, olive cinereous, each feather 
having a small blackish spot on the middle. A yellow 
line extends from the bill over the eye, and is prolonged 
in an obsolete trace around the auditory region, thence 
returning to the comer of the mouth. A blackish line 
passes through the eye, which is circumscribed by a 
whitish circle ; the cheeks are dull cinereous, with very 
small pale spots ; the upper parts of the neck and oi 
the body are olive cinereous, tinged with more cinereous 
on the neck, and with yellow olive on the rump. The 
chin is whitish; the throat, breast, and flanks are 
whitish, slightly tinged with yellowish, each feather 
having a bkckish spot on the middle; the belly is 
immaculate; the vent and inferior tail-coverts are 
shaded in the middle of each feather with dusky. The 
nnaller wing-coverts are dull olive green, bladsish in 
the centre; the middling wing-coverts are black, 
margined exteriorly, and tipped with pure white ; the 
greater wing-coverts are blackish, margined with dive 
white; the primaries are dusky, finely edged' wi& 
bright olive green on the exterior web, oli^lete om 
that of the first primary, which is of the same length 
as the fourth ; the second and third are longest, and 
but little longer than the fourth. The tail is ^ghtly 
emarginated, the feathers being dusky, edged with 
bright olive green on the exterior side, and with white 
on the interior; the two or three exterior feathers on 
each side have a pure white spot on their inner weUs 
near the tip. 
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The female Cape May warbler may be yery easily 
mutaken for an imperfect Sylvia coronata, of wbich 
Amrorfive nominal species have already been made. 
The striking^ resemblance it bears to the young, and to 
the antamnal condition of the plumage in that species, 
requires a few comparative observations to prevent 
their being confounded together. 

The present bird is smaller than the coronata, with 
a more slender, and rather more elongated bill; it is 
aho^ether destitute bf the yellow spot on the head, as 
well as of the yellow on the rump, which is a striking 
diaracter of the coronata in all its states, and gives 
rise to the English name adopted by Wilson. 

The colour of the outer edging of the wing and tail 
feathers is a very good distinctive mark ; in the maritima 
it is olive green, whilst in the coronata it is white. 
The white spot on the inner webs of the exterior tail 
feathers, is luiso four times larger in the coronata than 
in the maritima, 

23. SYLVIA CSLATAy BONAF. — ORANGE-CEOWNED WARBLEB. 
BOKAFABl^E, PLATE V. FIO. II. 

This little bird, discovered, early in May, at Engineer 
Cantonment, on the Missouri river, was first described 
mmI named by Say ; the species was not uncommon at 
uiat season, and appeared to be on its passage farther 
f<^* It is more particularly interesting, inasmuch as 
It enriches the Fauna of the United States with anirther 
^P^<» of the small subgenus DacniSy which may be 
•soertained by inspecting the bill 

The orange-crowned warbler is full five inches long, 
^ seven m extent The bill is dark horn colour, 
»«ader, straight, entire, and taperinff to an acute point; 
we base of the inferior mandible is whitish beneath ; 
»e legs' are dusky ; the irides dark brown. The general 
plnmage above is dull greenish olive, the rump and tail- 
^^▼erts being bright yellowish olive. The head is very 
*hghtly and inconspicuously crested ; the feathers of 
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the crest are orange at base, constituting a spot on the 
crown, visible only when they are elevated, being 
tipped with the common colour. The whole bird 
beneath is dull olive yellow; the inferior tail-coverts 
are pure yellow. The win^ are destitute of spots or 
bands ; tee primaries are dark brown, olive green on 
the exterior margin, which is much paler on the outer 
ones ; the interior margin is whitish ; the four outer 
primaries are subequal; the fifth is but very little 
shorter. The tail is even, the feathers being dark 
brown, edged with olive green on the outer, and with 
white on the inner web. 

The orange-crowned warbler resembles several species 
of indigenous and foreign warblers ; and the females of 
others, such as that of the Sylvia trichasy may also be 
mistaken for it ; but it may be distinguished from each 
of them respectively, by particular characters, which it 
is not necessary to detail, as the concealed orange spot 
of the crown is a peculiarity not possessed by either 
of the allied species. The Nashville warbler (^Sylvia 
rubricapilla) of Wilson, seems to be more closely related 
to the orange-crowned warbler than any other. That 
bird, also, is evidently a Dacnis, and scarcely differs 
from our species, except in the white belly, the light 
ash colour of the head and neck, and the deep chestnut 
colour disposed in small touches on the crown, instead 
of an uniform orange colour. The only difference 
observable between the sexes is, that the rump of the 
male is of a brighter colour, approaching, in old birds, 
to a pure yellow. 

During winter, the orange-crowned warbler is one 
of the most common birds in the neighbourhood of 
8t Augustin, Florida, almost exclusively frequenting 
the orange trees. Their manners resemble uiose of 
the kindred species, though they have a remarkable 
habit of constantly inflecting the tail, like the pewee. 
The note consists of a chuck, and a faint squeuc, but 
little louder than that of a mouse. 
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24. STLViA TALMABUMf LATHAM. — PALM WAKBLXK. 
BOKAPABTX, PLATE X. FIO. II. 

This is one of those lively, transieDt yisitants, 
which, coming in spring from warmer regions, pass 
through the middle states on their way to still colder 
and more northern countries, to breed. From the 
scarcity of the species, its passage has hitherto been 
unobserved ; and it is now, for the first time, introduced 
as a bird of the United States. Authors who have 
heretofore made mention of it, represent it as a per- 
manent resident of St Domingo, and other islands of 
the West Indies, and even describe its nest and habits, 
as observed there. 

In the United States, it is found during winter in 
Florida, where it is, at that season, one of the most 
common birds. In the month of November, they are 
very abundant in the neighbourhood of St Augustine, 
in Cast Florida, even in the town, and in other parts 
of the territory wherever the orange tree is cultivated, 
being" rare elsewhere. They are found in great numbers 
in the orange groves near Charleston, south Carolina, 
at the same season, and have also been observed at 
Key West, and the Tortugas, in the middle of February, 
and at Key Vacas in the middle of March. Their 
manners are sprightly, and a jerkin? of the tail, like 
the pewee, characterizes them at hrst sight from a 
distance. The only note we have heard them utter, is 
a simple chirp, very much like that of the black and 
yellow warbler, ^Sylvia maculosa, {Magnolia of Wils.) 
They are fond of keeping amon? the thick foliage of 
the orange trees. A few are observed every year in 
spring, on the borders of the SchuylkiU, near Phila- 
delphia, as well as in the central parts of New Jersey, 
on their passage to the North. They breed in Maine, 
and other parts of New England, where they are 
common during summer, and perhaps also in Canada, 
though probably not extending to the inhospitable 
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cUmates of Hadson's Bay, whose natural productions 
are so well known. 

The present bird was shot near Bordentown, on the 
17th 01 April, in the morning. It was a fine adult 
male, in the gayer plumage of uie breeding season, and 
a description is subjoined. 

Length &ye inches and a quarter ; extent more than 
eight inches; bill, fiye-eighths of an inch lopg, very- 
slender, straight, hardly notched, blackish, paler beneath ; 
feet, dusky gray, yellowish inside ; irides, dark brown, 
nearly black; crown, bright chestnut bay; bottom of 
the plumi^e lead colour sdl over, much darker beneath ; 
a well defined superciliar line, and the rudiment of 
another, on the medial base of the uf»per mandible, 
rich yellow : the same colour also encircles the eye ; 
streak through the eyes and cheeks dusky olive, some- 
what intermixed witn dull chestnut ; upper parts olive 
green, each feather being dusky in the middle ; romp 
and upper tail-coverts yeUow olive ; all beneath bright 
yellow; sides of the neck, breast, and flanks, with 
chestnut streaks ; superior wing-coverts blackish, mar- 
gined and tipped with olive green, and somewhat tinged 
with chestnut ; inferior wing-coverts yellowish ; quills 
dusky, edged exteriorly with green, the outer one with 
white on the outer side, two exterior with a large 
white spot on the inner web at tip. 

In the plumage here described, it has been mentioned 
by several authors, under the name of S^via rufica^ 
ptlla, and by Latham is called the bloody-side waibler. 
In that wmch we are about to describe, it was first 
made known by Buffon, who adopted the name of 
Bimbele, given to it in the West Indies, and in this 
state it is figured by Vieillot, as the Sylvia palmarum. 
The following description is drawn up from a specimen 
procured in Florida, in winter. 

Length five inches ; bill half an inch, slender, almost 
straight, and very slightly notched, blackish, paler 
beneath ; the feet are blackish ; irides, very dark brown. 
The general plumage above, is olive brown, each 
feather being dusky along the middle : the feathers of 
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tlie kead are dusky at base, as is the whole plumage ; 
then they are chestnut nearly to the tip, (forming a 
concealed spot of that colour on the crown,) where 
they are of the common colour, but somewhat darker ; 
the ramp and superior tail-coverts are yellow olive ; a 
well denned yellowish white line passes over the eye, 
which is encircled ^dth white ; the cheeks are dusKy, 
18 well as a streak through the eye ; the inferior parts 
ire whitish, slightly tinged with yellowish, and with a 
few blackish streaks on each side of the throat, and on 
the breast and flanks ; the belly is immaculate, and more 
richly tinged with yellow, the inferior tail-coverts 
heiog pure yellow ; the wing-coverts are of the colour 
of the feathers of the back, the blackish centre being 
more extended and deeper ; the wings have no bands ; 
the qnill feathers are blackish, edged externally with 
pale yellow olive, becoming whitisn towards the tip ; 
the five outer ones are subeqnal ; the tail is even, its 
feathers are somewhat pointed, edged externally with 
yellow olive, internally with whitish, the outer one 
also externally whitish; the two outer ones with a 
large pore white spot on their inner vane at tip ; the 
third and fourth, each side, with an inner white ter- 
Biinai margin. 

In this plumage, this bird resembles so nearljr Sylvia 
eoronata in its most humble dress, that it it distinguish- 
able only on a close examination. However, the bill 
is longer, and more slender, the crown spot chestnut 
instead of yellow, the feathers hems destitute of the 
white which is observable in the other, by separating 
the feathers ; the rump is olive yellow, not pure yellow, 
and that colour extending on the tail-coverts, which it 
does not in Sylvia eoronata. The under parts tinged 
with yellow, and especially the pure yellow tail-coverts, 
which are pure white in S. eoronata, will sufficiently 
distinguish them. 

It IS a remarkable circumstance, that there is no 
obvious difference to be observed between the plumage 
of the sexes, notwithstanding the statements of authors 
to the contrary. This is the case, however, in S. 
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coronata, and in almost all the warblers that change 
periodically from a dull to a bright plumage ; and, in 
fact, in mdst birds in which this change takes place. 

According to Bufibn and Vieillot, this bird is a per- 
manent resident in the West Indies, where, as they 
state, the name is sometimes applied to it of Fausse 
Linotte. We, however, can perceive scarcely any 
resemblance, except in its dull state of plumage, to a 
similar state of the red-poll finch. The name of JBim^ 
bele, by which it is known among the negroes of those 
countries, is derived from the recollection of an African 
bird, to which, probably, the resemblance is not more 
evident. Unfortunately, this propensity of limited 
minds to refer new objects, however distinct, to those 
with which they are acquainted, seems to have pre- 
vailed throughout the world, and is found exemplified 
no where more absurdly than in the Anglo-American 
names of plants and animals. 

The food of this little warbler consists chiefly of 
fruits and small seeds. Its song is limited to five or 
six notes ; but though neither brilliant nor varied, it 
is highly agreeable, the tones being full, soft, and 
mellow. While other birds of its kind build in thickets 
and humble situations, this proud little creature is said 
always to ^select the very lofty tree from which it takes 
its name, the palmist, (a species of palm,) and to place 
its nest in the top, in the sort of hive formed at the 
base or insertion of the peduncle which sustains the 
clusters of fruit. 

Such are the facts we have gathered from authors ; 
but as the singular description of the nest coincides 
exactly with the manner of building of the Tanagra 
dominica, and as, moreover, the pahu warbler appears 
not to be known in its gayer vesture in the West 
Indies, we cannot easily believe that it breeds elsewhere 
than where we have stated; that is, in the temperate, 
and even colder regions of America, and that what has 
been mistaken for its nest, in reality belongs to the 
above named, or some other bird. 

The first accounts of this species were given, as we 

3 
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liaTe already stated, by Buffon, and from him subse- 
quent writers appear to have copied what they relate 
of it. The bird which he described must have been a 
very young' specimen, as its colours are very dull, much 
more so than the one figured and described by Vieillot, 
who supposes, though erroneousl;^', Buffon's specimen 
to have been a female. Even VieiUot's, which is cei^- 
tainly our species in its winter dress, is much duller in 
colour than those we received from Florida ; and these 
again are far less brilliant than ours, as it appears for a 
few days in the spring* in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and is found throughout summer in Maine; 
thus exhibiting the several gradations of change which 
the plnmaffe undergoes. 

Naturalists cannot be too cir<!bmspect in receiving 
reports even from the most respectable soiu*ces, their 
own senses affording the only authentic testimony to 
be relied on. From information derived from Mr 
T. Peale, who had no opportunity for making compa- 
risons, we erroneously stated, (supra, p. 108.) that 
Sylvia celata, Sav, was one of the most common 
birds in Florida during winter, keeping among the 
orange trees, &c. All this statement had reference 
to the present species ; and as soon as the specimens 
brought by Mr Feale as Sylvia celata, were snewn t6 
us, the error was immediately perceived. We therefore 
hasten to correct this mistake, which would be other- 
wise of more consequence, inasmuch as no one else 
could, for a long time, detect it. This species resembles, 
it is true, S, celata, (whose range must remain limited 
to the Rocky Mountains,) and perhaps still more 
S. mbricapilla, Wilson, but it is not of tne same sub- 
genus, DaeniSy and it may readily be known by the 
white spots of the tail feathers. 

When the genus Sylvia, containing upwards of two 
hundred and fifty species, shall have been properly 
studied, it will be found practicable to divide it into 
several more sections, subgenera, and even perhaps 
genera. This bird, along with many other North 
American species, vrill constitute a highly natural 

VOL. IV. H 
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froap, yeiy distinct from the true J^lvia^ of which 
& atricapilia may be considered as the type. We 
presume that it is the group we have in view^ to which 
Mr Swainson has given the name of Sylvicola, in his 
Synopsis of Mexican birds. Our species is erroneously 
placed by Buffon among his Demi-fins^ corresponding 
to our DiunU, and Wilson's Worm^cUers. 



25. STLVIA AEUBEA, STCPHEKS. 
rXMALE CiBEULKAK WA&BLKE. 
BOKAPARTX, TLATK XI. FIG. II. 

The merit of having discovered this bird, is entirely 
due to the Peale fam^y, whose exertions have contri- 
buted so largely to extend the limits of natural history. 
The male, which he has accurately described and 
figured, was made known to Wilson by the late vene* 
rable Charles Wilson Peale, who alone, and unaided^ 
accomplished an enterprise, in the formation of the 
Philadelphia Museum, that could hardly have be^i 
exceeded under the fostering hand of the most powerful 
government. To the no less zealous researches of Mr 
Titian Peale, the discovery of the female is recently 
owing, who moreover evinced his sagacity by deter- 
mining its affinities, and pointing out its true place 
in the system. Although it preserves the principal 
characters of the nude, yet the difference is sufficiently 
mariiied to deserve especial notice in this work. 

The present specimen was procured on the banks of 
the Scnuylkill, near Mantua village, on the 1st of 
August, 1825. It was very active, skipping about on 
the branches of an oak, attentively searcning the leaves, 
and crevices of the bark, and at intervals taking its 
food on the wing, in the manner of the flycatchers. It 
warbled in an under tone, not very unlike that of the 
blue-gray flycatcher of Wilson, (Salvia OBrulecL^ L.) 
a circumstance that would lead to the supposition of 
its being a male in summer dress; but on dissection it 
proved to be a female. 
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The female aiure warbler is foar and three-quarter 
inches lon^, and eight and a quarter in extent * Bill, 
hheldsh above, pale bluish beneath ; feet, light blue ; 
irides, very dark brovrn; head and neck above, and 
kick, rick silky green, brighter on the head, and passing 
^uaUy into dull bluish on the rump ; line from H^ 
bill over the eye, whitish, above which is the iijidi^- 
eition of a blue-black line widening behind ; a dusky 
streak passes through the eye ; cheeks, dusky greenish ; 
beneath, entirely whitish, strongly tinged with yellow 
on the chin ; sides of the neck, breast, flanks, and vent^ 
streaked with dark bluish; the base of the whole 
plumage is bluish white ; inferior tail-coverts, pure 
white ; wings and tail, very similar to those of the male, 
thongh much less brilliant ; smaller wing-coverts, bluish, 
tipp^ with green ; middling and large wing-coverts, 
hbckish, widely tipped with white, constituting two 

3 apparent bands across the wings, the white 
fly, tinged with yellowish at tip; spurious wing, 
Uackish ; quill-feathers, blackish, edged externally witn 
green, internally and at tip with whitish, the three 
nearest the body more vndely so ; the inferior wing- 
coverts, white ; tail, hardly rounded, feathers, dusky 
slate^i^htly tinged with bluish externally, and lined 
with pure white internally, each with a white spot 
towards the tip on the inner web. This spot is larger 
on the outer feathers, and decreases gradually until it 
hecomes inconspicuous on the two middle ones. 

The description of the male need not here be repeated, 
having been already given with sufficient accuracy by 
Wilson, to whose work the reader is referred. On a 
comparison of the description, he will find that the chief 
difference between the sexes consists in the female 
beine green instead of blue, in her wanting the black 
streaks, and in being tinged with yellow beneath. 

We have to regret our inability to add much to 

• The dimensions given by Wilson of the male must be rgtber 
"w tlie standard, as tbey are inferior to those of the female, 
whereas aU the specimens we examined were lai^per, as usual* 
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Wilson's short and imperfect account of the species. 
It is by no means more common at this time, than it 
was when he wrote ; which may account for the 
difficulty of ascertaining the period of its migrations, 
and for the circumstance of our having never met 
with the nest, and.ourw^ant of acquaintance with its 
habits. We can only add to its history, that it is found 
in the trans-Mississippian territory ; for the Sylvia 
hifasciata of Say, accurately described in Long's first 
expedition, is no other than the male. We m,Ye ex- 
amined the specimen shot at Engineer Cantonment. 

Although the undisputed merit of first making known 
this species belongs to Wilson, yet the scientific name 
that he applied to it cannot be retained, inasmuch as it 
is pre-occupied by the blue-gray warbler, a Linnean 
species, which Wilson placed in Musdcapay but which 
we consider a Sylvia, notwithstanding that it does in 
some degree aberrate from the typical species of that 
eenus.* Under such circumstances, we cannot hesitate 
in adopting the name substituted by Mr Stephens, the 
continuator of Shaw's compilation. 

GENUS Xll.— REGULUS, Vieillot. 

26. MSOULUB CaiSTATUS, RAT. 

FEMALE GOLDEN-CROWKED 60LD-C&EST. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG, IV. 

Two distinct species of gold-crest have been, until 
lately, considered by naturalists as but one. Are they 
both inhabitants of this continent ? and, if not, whicn 
is the American species ? These questions cannot be 
readily answered, since we have nothing better than 
negative evidence to oflFer relative to the first. The 
present female, however, is decisive as to which of them 
)tihabits this country. A slight inspection of this 
specimen leaves no doubt as to its being the female of 

♦ St'e my Observations on the Nomenclature of Wilson's 
Ornithology* 
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the EegtUu* cristaius; and, shduM'the Regulus 'igni' 
capillus, contrary to our expectations, also prove to he 
a& inhabitant of this country, it will be described alon^ 
with its mate, in another volume of this work. All the 
ornithologists state^ that the latter is a native of this 
o(mtinent, whilst they take no notice whatever of the 
Regukts cristatus, which, if not the only indigenous, is 
certainly the more conunon species* This error seeiffs 
to have originated with Vieillot, who, considering' the 
two species as but one, probably was not careful :in 
selectmg the individual from which his drawing was 
made; he may, therefore, have chosen an European 
bird, and unluckily of the other species, as both are 
found in £ur(»e. 

However this may be, his figure is certainly that of 
the IgnicapiUus ; and, it is equally obvious, that his 
short description of the female can only apply to the 
female of the Cristaius^ which corroborates my opinion. 
In the (Frenc/i) New Dictionary of Natural History ^ 
Vieillot distinguishes two varieties of Megulus cristatus, 
and again describes the IgnicapiUus as the one he saw 
in America. If this observation could be replied upon, 
we should admit that both species are innabitants of 
this country, although the present, which must be by 
iar the most numerous, is certainly not the IgnicapiUus, 

I agree with Ray, Vieillot, and other authors, and 
dissent from Linn6, Latham, Wilson, and Temminck, 
respecting the propriety of placing these birds in a 
separate genus from Sylvia, and I have therefore 
changed the generic name adopted by Wilson. This 
genus forms a link intermediate to the genera Sylvia 
and Pants. It is small both in the number and size 
of its species, consisting of the two smallest of the 
European birds, one of which is the subject of this 
•rticle ; an American species, the ruby-crowned gold- 
crest {Regulus ccUendulus,) so well described by Wilson ; 
ttd a fourth from Asia. 

The most obvious characters that distinguish the 
genus Regulus from Sylvia are, the bill remarkably 
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slender throughout, and two small decomposed fealJiers, 
directed forwards so as to coyer the nostrils. 

The hahits of the gfold-arests resemble, in mai^ 
respects, those of the titmouse. They delight in coM 
weather, and then often perch en evergreen trees. 
They display great activity and a^lity in search of 
their food, being almost constantly in motion, hopping 
from branch to branch, or climbing on trees, frequendy 
with the head downwards, searching the chinks of the 
bark for their prey. These little birds commonly feed 
on the smallest insects, which they catch adroitly while 
on the wing. In the winter, they seek them in ihmr 
retreats, where they lie torpid or dead. They are also 
very expert at finding larvse and all sorts of small 
worms, of which they are so fond, as to gorge them- 
selves exceedingly. During summer, they occasionally 
eat little berries and small grains. In autumn, they are 
fat, and fit for the table, notwithstanding their yerj 
diminutive size. The species we are describing, is 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of 
Nuremberg, in Germany, and sold in the markets of 
that city, where they command a high price. 

Wilson, in his account of the present species, ob- 
serves, that '* the very accurate description given by the 
Count de Buffon, agrees, in every respect, with ours.** 
Notwithstanding this observation, Buffon's plate and 
description designate the Ignicapillus beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt ; whilst those of Wilson are intended 
for the Cristatus, 

This statement of Wilson, joined to the testimony of 
Vieillot, would have led us to believe the Ignicapilhu 
to be an American bird, if Wilson's description, as well 
«s the inspection of the very individual, and a hundred 
others, had not confirmed our own belief. It may, 
however, be considered extraordinary, that so diminu- 
tive a being should extend its range so widely, as to 
participate equally in the bounties of two contuients ; 
and that another, so closely allied to it, as to be 
'generally mistaken for a mere variety, should be limited 
m its wanderings by the boundaries of but one. 
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< That tile reader may be assmred of the spe<»fio 
fifference between these two birds, I add a short 
eemparatiye description. The Megulus cristatus has 
tlM bill very feeble, and quite sabulate ; whilst that of 
Ae IgfdcapiUus is also snbulate, but is wider at Imse* 
The cheeks of the former are pure cinereous, without 
any white lines, haringf only a single blackish one 
through the eye ; those of the latter, m addition to the 
hlack line through the eye, hare a pure white one 
thove, and another below, whence Temminck calls it 
Bmttlet triple bandeau. The English name also may* 
he ^biyed from this character, or the bird may rather 
he cadled fire-crowned gold-crest, from its Latin name^ 
The crest of the male golden-crowned gold-crest is 
y^owish orange, that of the fire-crowned is of the 
nost yiyid orange ; but the most obyious difference is 
hetween the females, that of the golden-crowned haying 
* lemon yellow crest, which, in the female of its 
congener, is orange, like that of the male, only much 
l«88TividL The cheek bands of the female fire-crowned 
vo by no means so obyious, as in its mate ; thus the 
female of this species resembles the male golden- 
ftt)wn€d, than which the colours of its crest are not 
|m brilliant. If, to these traits, we add, that the latter 
i> a little larger, we shall complete the enumeration of 
Aeir differences. 

The two species are also somewhat distin^ished by 
flwir manner of Hying. The golden-crowned gold-crest 
Sttociates in small bands, consisting of a whole family, 
whilst the fire-crowned is only obseryed in pairs. The 
J*tteri8more shy, and frequents the tops of the highest 
^r^es; whereas, the former is more generally obseryed 
Mnongst low branches and bushes; the yoice of the 
fiwHirowned gold-crest is also stronger. Their nests, 
howeyer, are both of the same admirable construction, 
^Ting the entrance on the upper part ; but the eggs 
•w different in colour, and those of the fire-crowned 
•w fewer in number. 

The female golden-crowned gold-crest is three inches 
Mid three quarters long, and six in extent The biH is 
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black ; the feet dusky; the toes and nails wax colour; 
the irides are dark brown. The frontlet is dull whitish 
grray, extending in a line over and beyond the eye; 
above this is a wide black line, confluent on the front^ 
enclosing on the crown a wide longitudinal space of 
lemon yellow, erectile, slender feathers, with disunited 
webs; a dusky line passes through the eye, beneath 
which is a cinereous line, margined below by a narrow 
dusky one. The cervix and upper part of the body lure 
dull olive green, tinged with yellowish on the rump. 
The whole inferior surface is whitish; the ^ther8> 
like those of the superior surface, being blackish-plumb- 
eous at base. The lesser and middling wing coverts are 
dusky, margined with olive green, and tipped with 
whitish ; the greater coverts are dusky, the outer ones 
immaculate, the inner ones have white tips, which form 
a band on the wings. The inferior wing coverts, and 
all the under surface of the wings, are more or less 
whitish gray ; the primaries are dusky, i«dth a narrow 
greenish yellow outer margin, wider at base, and 
attenuated to the tip, >vhere it is obsolete. The 
secondaries are dusky; on the outer web, they are 
whitish near the base, then black, then with a greenisk 
yellow margin, extending nearly to the tip ; the margin 
of the inner web is white ; the secondaries nearest ta 
the body are, moreover, whitish on the terminal margin. 
The tail is emarginated; the feathers are dusky oliye 
green on the margin of the outer web ; the inner 
margins, with the exception of the two middle ones,, 
are whitish. 

Until their first moult, the young of both sexes are 
much like the adult female, except in being destitute of 
the yellow spot on the crest, which is greenish olive. 
In this state, however, they are not seen here, as they 
breed fai'ther to the north, and movltt before their 
arrival in the autumn. 
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GENUS Xllh -^EMBEEIZA, Linnaus. 

27. KMBJBMIZA JjAPFOUlCAy WILSON. — LAPLAND LONGSPUJl. 
BOlTAPAIfcTB, PLATE XIII. Fid. I. MALE; FIG. II. FEMALE. 

. This species, long since known to inhabit the desolate 
arctic regions of both continents, is now for the first 
time introduced into the Fauna of the United States ; 
haying been omitted both in our Synopsis and Catalogue. 
It is entitled to be ranked among the birds of this 
country, from the fact, that a few stragglers out of the 
numerous bands which descend in winter to compara* 
tiyely warm latitudes, shew themselves almost every 
year in the higher unsettled parts of Maine, Michigan, 
^d the northwestern territory. Even larger flocks 
are known not unfrequently to enter the territory of 
the Union; where, contrary to what is generally sup- 
posed, they are observed to alight on trees, as well as 
on the ground, notwithstanding their long and straight 
hind nail. We think it highly probable that some 
individuals, especially in their youth, visit in cold 
winters the mountainous districts of the Middle States ; 
as they are well known in Europe to wander or stray 
to the more temperate climates of Germany, France, 
England, and especially Switzerland; in aJl which 
countries, however, the old birds are never seen. It is 
not extraordinary that they should never have been 
observed in the Atlantic States, as they are no where 
found in maritime countries. 

No figure of the adult male in perfect plumage has 
hitherto, we believe, been given; and no representation 
at all is to be met with in the more generally accessible 
books, or collections of plates. Mr Selby has lately 
published a figure of the young in the Linnean Trans- 
actions, and it will also, we presume, appear in his 
splendid work, which yields to none but Naumann's, 
Wolf's, and Wilson's, in point of accuracy and character. 
That recorded by him appears to be the first instance 
of an individuiu having been found in Britain. The 
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Species is common in the hilly districts of eastern 
Enrope, hut is chiefly confined within the Polar circle, 
though found ahundantly in all the northern mountain- 
ous mstricts of Europe and Asia, particularly Siheria 
and Lapland. It is sometimes known to descend in 
autumn and winter, and, though very rarely, in spring, 
either singly &nd astray, or in immense clouds, into the 
north and middle of Germany. Great numbers were 
seen in the neighbourhood of Frankfort on the Main, 
in the middle of November, 1821. In France, they 
are restricted to the loftiest and most inaccessible 
mountains, whe^ they are very rare; so much so> 
that in those of the Vosges, Gerardin only met with a 
single specimen after six years' researches, though more 
frequent in the mountains of Dauphin^. They are 
common during summer in Arctic America; and are 
fbund at Hudson's Bay in winter, not appearing before 
November : near the Severn river they haunt the cedar 
^ees, upon whose berries they feed exclusively. These 
birds live in large flocks, and are of so social a disposi- 
tion, that when separated from their own species, or 
when in small parties, they alwa^ join company with 
the common lark of Europe ; or m America, with some 
of the different snow birds. They feed chiefly on seeds, 
especially of the dwarf willows growing in frozen and 
mountainous countries, but occasionally also on leaves, 
grass, and insects. They breed on small hillocks, in 
open marshy fields ; the nest is loosely constructed with 
moss and grasses, lined with a few feathers. The female 
lays five or six oblong eggs, yellowish rusty, somewhat 
clouded with brown. The Lapland longspur, like the 
larks, never sings but suspended aloft in the air, at 
which time it utters a few agreeable and melodvous 
notes. 

As may be seen by the synonyms, this bird has 
been condemned by nomenclators to fluctuate between 
different genera. But between Fringilla and Emheriza 
it is not difficult to decide, as it possesses all the charao- 
ters of the latter in an eminent degree, even more so 
than its near relative the snow bunting, which has 
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htmar been misi^aced. It has even the palatine knob 
tiJSmberiza, imd mndi inore^ distinctly marked than 
in the snow banting (JEmberiza nivalis.) It has been 
OTDneoiisly placed m FringiUa^ merely on account of 
iti bill being somewhat wider and more conic. 

Mejer has lately proposed for the two j ust mentioned 
Bearij alEed species, a new genus under the name 
Pketrophanes, (corresponding to the English name we 
hiTe used.) This we nave adopted as a subgenus, and 
are almost inclined to admit as an independent genus 
bemi; well characterized both by form and habits. The 
two species of PlectrophaneSy to which we apply the 
lume of longspur, together with the buntings, are well 
distiogaished from the finches by their upper mandible, 
contracted and narrower than the lower, their palatine 
tubercle, &c. From the typical JEmberiza they diffi^ 
remarkably by the length and straightness of their )iind 
Biil, and the form of their wino^s, which, owing to the 
first and second primaries being longest, are acute. 
In the tme buntings, the first quill is shorter than the 
second and third, which are longest. This species, in 
bU its chmgeable dresses, may at once be known by its 
*traigfat and very long hind nail, which is twice as long 
as the toe. The bill is also stronger and longer than 
in the other species. 

The longspurs are strictly Arctic birds, only descend- 
ing in the most seyere and snowy winters to less 
rigorous climates, and never to the temperate zone^ 
^cept on the mountains. Hence they may with the 
greatest propriety be called snow birds. They frequent 
open countnes^lains, and desert regions, never inha^ 
biting forests. Tney run swiftly, advancing by successive 
steps like the larks, (which they resemble m habits, as 
veil as in the form of their hind nail,) and not hj 
^PP^^g> ^^^ th« buntings. The conformation of their 
rags also gives them superior powers of flight to their 
sUied genera, the buntings ana finches. Their moult 
appears to be double, and, notwithstanding Temminck'to 
snd m^ own statement to the contrary, they differ much 
in ikeir summer and winter plumage. Owing to this. 
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the species have been thoughtlessly multiplied; there 
are in reidity but two, the present, and snow bunting 
of Wilson. 

The male Lapland longspur, in fiill breeding dress, is 
nearly seven inches long, and twelve^ and a quarter in 
extent ; the bill is nearly half an inch long, yellow, 
blackish at the point ; the irides are hazel, and the feet 
dusky; the head is thickly furnished with feathers; 
the forepart of the neck, throat, and the breast, are 
glossy black; the hind-head is of a fine reddish rusty; 
a white line arises from the base of the biU to the eye, 
behind which it becomes wider, descending on the sides 
o£ the neck somewhat round the breast ; the belly and 
vent are white ; the flanks posteriorly with lonff blackish 
streaks ; the back and scapulars are brownish black, 
the feathers bein^ skirted with rusty; the smaller wing- 
Qoverts are blackish, margined with white ; the greater 
coverts margined with rufous, and white at tip, forming 
two white bands across the wings; the primaries are 
blackish, edged with white; secondaries emarginated 
at tip, dusky, edged with rusty ; the wings when closed 
reach to three-fourths the tail; the tail is two and a 
half inches in length, rather forked, and of a blackish 
colour; the outer feather on each side with a white 
cuneiform spot; and the outer web almost entirely 
white; the second with a white cuneiform spot only. 
The hind nail is almost an inch long. 

The adult female is somewhat smialler than the male. 
In spring, she has the top of the head, the shouldersj^ 
back, and wing-coverts brownish black, the feathers 
being edged with rusty ; the sides of the head, blackish, 
intermixed with rusty; over the eyebrows a whitish 
line, as in the male, tinged with rusty ; the nucha and 
rump are brownish rusty, with small black spots ; the 
:throa,t is white, encircled with brown ; remaining infe*- 
lior parts, white ; wings and tail as in the otier sex. 

The male in autumn and winter has the bill brownish 
yellow ; irides and feet, brownish. Head, black, varied 
with small spots of rusty; auriculars, partly encircled 
with black feathers; thro^it, yellowish white, finely 
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streaked with deep black. Foreneck and breast, black, 
mixed with grayish white; the line passing through 
the eye down the breast, yellowish white, becoming 
darker on the breast; lower surface from the breast, 
white, spotted on the flanks. Wings, deep blackish 
diestnut, crossed by two white lines; primaries on the 
inside at tip, margined ^dth white. Tail, forked, brownish 
black, all the feathers margined with rusty, the two 
outer with a white cuneiform spot at tip. 

The dress of the female in autumn and winter 19 
as follows : head, and neck above, shoulders, and back, 
gra^h rusty, with blackish spots, the rusty predomi- 
nating on the neck and rump; the supercitiar line, 
whitish rusty, uniting with a white streak from the 
angle of the bill; throat, white each side, with a 
brownish line ; upper part of the breast, grayish, spotted 
with black ; inferior parts, white ; the flanks with longi- 
tadinal blackish marks. 

The young of both sexes, during the first year, are 
of a yellowish brown above, tinged with grayish, 
streaked and spotted with blackish, the shafts of the 
feathers being of that colour ; the cheeks and auriculars 
are brownish, the latter mixed with black; a small 
Uadkish spot, that spreads as the bird advances in age, 
is already visible near the opening of the ears ; above 
the eye is a broad streak of pale brownish ; the throat 
is yeUowish white, slightly streaked with brown, and 
with a blackish line on each side coming from the comer 
of the lower mandible; the lower portion of the neck 
and breast is of a dingy, reddish white, more intense, 
and thickly spotted with blackish brown on the breast 
and flanks ; the belly and vent are almost pure whitish. 
The winff-coverts and secondaries are blackish brown, 
Biargined with dark rusty, and tipped with white ; 
the primaries are dusky brown, paler at the edge. The 
tail-feathers are dusky, and also margined with deep 
msty; the outer bearing a reddish white conic spot, 
wfaiGh is merely longitudinal, and narrow on the next. 
The bill is entirely of a dirty yellowish brown ; the feet 
are dusky brown ; the hind nail, though still longer 
than its toe, is much shorter, and not quite so straight. 
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GENUS XIV FRINGILLA. 

28. FMINOILLA OSAiiXACA, — LAEK FIMCH. 
BOKAPARTE, PLATE V. FIG. in. 

For this very interesting^ new species, Omitholoffy 
is asrain indebted to Long's expedition, and particulany 
to Say, who gave it the name we have adopted, and 
informs us, in his notes, that many of these birds were 
shot in the month of June, at Bellefontaine, on the 
Missouri; and others were observed, the following 
spring, at Engineer Cantonment, near Council Bluffs. 

It seems probable that the range of this bird is 
limited, in a great measure, by the Mississippi on the 
east. Like the larks, they frequent the prairies, and 
very seldom, if ever, alight on trees. They sing sweetly, 
and often continue their notes while on the win^. 

The lark finch is six inches and a half long ; its bill, 
a little notched at tip, is of a pale horn colour, with a 
slight elevation on the roof of the upper mandible. The 
feet are pale flax colour, tinged with orange ; the irides 
are dark brown. On the top of the head are two dilated 
lines, blackish on the front, and passing into ferruginous 
on the crown and hind head, separated from each other 
by a whitish cinereous line ; from the eye to the superior 
mandible is a black line, which, as well as the eye, is 
enclosed by a dilated white Une, contracted behind the 
eye ; from the auffle of the mouth proceeds a black 
line, which is mucn dilated into a ferruginous spot on 
the auricles ; below this is a broad white line, margined 
beneath by a narrow black one, originating at the 
inferior base of the lower mandible ; the chin and throat 
are pure white. The neck above, the back, and rump, 
are dull cinereous brown, each feather of the interscar 
pular region having a blackish brown disk ; the neck 
beneath and breast, are duU whitish cinereous ; a small 
blackish brown spot is on the middle of the breast; the 
belly and vent are white. The wings are dusky brown ; 
the lesser wing-coverts are margined with dull cinereous ; 
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the exterior primarr is. equal to the third; both are 
Terj little shorter tnan the second^ which is longest; 
the outer webs of the second, third, and fourth primaries, 
being whitish near their bases, form -a distinct spot on 
the wing. The tail is rounded, the feathers being 
bladdsh brown ; the two intermediate ones are imma-* 
cnlate, somewhat naler than the others. The adjoining 
ones have a small white spot at tip, which, on the 
lateral feathers, increases in size, until, on the exterior 
<uie, it occupies half the total length of the feather ; 
whilgt its exterior web is white to the base. 

The female is very similar to the male, but the 
ooloors are duller, ana the stripes on the head are not 
so decided; the auriculars, moreover, are yellowish- 
bitown. 

This species has the bill and feet precisely similar 
to those of Wilson's black-throated bunting, and those 
o^erFringill€B, and supposed Emberizcs, of which I have 
constitnted the sub-genus Spiza, in my Observations 
on Wilson's Ornithology. It cannot be mistaken for 
Any other species, being yery peculiar in its markings 
and manners. 

29. FRINGILLA TSALTRIA, SAT. — ARKAKSAW SISXIK. 
BOHAPA&TX, PLATE YI. FIO. UI. 

"A VERY pretty little bird," writes Say, in his 
predoos zoological notes to the journal of Long's 
expedition, << was frequently seen hopping about in the 
low trees or bushes, singing sweetly, somewhat in the 
ii^er of the American goldfinch, or hempbird, Frin» 
9^ tristis. The tints, and the distribution of the 
^onrs of its plumage, resemble, in a considerable 
degree, those of the autumnal and less brilliant vesture 
of that well known species. It may, however, be 
^istingQished, in addition to other differences, by the 
^^ack tip of its tail feathers, and the white wiog spot." 

The Arkansaw siskin inhabits the country near the 
^ of the Rocky Mountains, south of the river Pktte, 
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and probably is also to be found in Mexico. The only 
specimen brought by the party was shot on the 16th of 
July, near Boiling Spring Creek. 

The Arkansaw siskin is four inches and a quarter 
long; the bill is yellowish, tipped with blackish; the 
feet are flesh colour ; the irides burnt umber. The top 
of the head is blue black ; the cheeks are dusky olira- 
ceous ; the neck above, and half its side, the back, and 
rump, are olivaceous, more or less intermixed with 
dusky and yellowish, particularly on the rump; the 
superior tail-coverts are black, varied with olivaceous ; 
all the under parts, from the very base of the bill to 
the under tail-coverts, inclusively, are of a pure bright 
yellow. The wings are brownish black, the smaller 
wing-coverts being very slightly tinged with blue, and 
edged with olivaceous; the greater wing-coverts are 
tipped with white, which forms a narrow band across 
the wing; the primaries, excepting the exterior one, 
are slightly edged with white ; the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, are white towards the base, so as to 
exhibit a white spot beyond the wing-coverts ; the first 
four primaries are nearly equal in length, the fifth is a 
quarter of an inch shorter ; the secondaries are broadly 
margined with white exteriorly, towards their tips. 
The tail is slightly emarginated, the feathers being 
blackish, slightly edged with dull whitish ; the three 
exterior ones are widely pure white on the middle of 
their inner webs. 

The specimen we have just described is a male, 
evidently in perfect plumage ; the female, and state of 
imperfect plumage, are unknown; but, without risking 
any great deviation from the truth, we may state, from 
analogy, that the young resemble the female, which 
must be destitute of the black cap, and have the colours 
less vivid and less pure. 

The Arkansaw siskin certainly resembles the Ame- 
rican goldfinch in its winter dress; but a still more 
striking similarity exists in some other birds, such as 
the European siskin, (Fringilla spinuSf) and the Oli- 
varez, (Fringilla wa^ewamca, VieiU.) of South America ; 
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and it is so similar to the European, that it might, with 
a mach greater degree of propriety, be considered as a 
variety, than those regarded as such by authors. They 
can, however, be easily distinguished by the following 
comparative characters : All the under parts of the 
Arkansaw siskin are bright yellow, whilst the corre- 
sponding parts of the European siskin are tinged with 
greenish, the throat being black, and the belly, vent, 
and flanks, whitish, spotted longitudinallv with black ; 
the margins and spots of the wing and tail-feathers are 
white in our bird, and yellow in the European siskin ; 
the white spots on the tail of the Arkansaw siskin are 
confined to the three outer feathers, whilst, in the 
foreign bird, all the feathers, excepting the two middle 
ones, are marked with yellow ; the bill of our species 
is also a little shorter, less compressed, and less acumi- 
nated ; finally, we may notice another trifling difference, 
which consists in the proportional length of the pri- 
maries, the four first being nearly equal in the Amencan 
bird, and the three first only in the European, the 
fourth being almost a quarter of an inch shorter. The 
other approximate species, Fringilla magellanica, Vieill. 
considered by Gmelin and Latham as a variety of the 
European siskin, is readily distinguishable by having 
the head entirely black. 

Though the Mexican siskin (Fringilla mexicana, 
GmeL) may prove to be the female of our bird, or the 
male in an imperfect state of plumage, (and, from the 
locality, we should possibly have referred it to that 
name, had the classification of it fallen to our lot,) yet, 
as nothing positive can be drawn from so unessential 
an indication as that of the Mexican siskin, we have no 
hesitation in following the same course with Say, who 
considers it as entirely new, and have retained his 
elegant name of Fringilla psaltria. It is very possible 
that not only the Fringilla tjMxicana^ but also the 
Black Mexican siskin, (Fringilta catotol, Gmel.) may be 
the same bird as our Fringilla psaltria ; but now can 
we determine, from the vague descriptions that have 
heen given of those species ? They are equally appli- 
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cable to the American goldfinch in its dull state of 
plumage; and Wilson expresses a doubt whether or 
not the black Mexican siskin is the same as his new 
species, Fringilla pinus. 

All these pretty little birds belong to the subgenus 
CardueliSf having a more slender, acute, and elongated 
bill, than other FringilloB, 



30. FRINaiLLA TSISTISt LIN. — FEMALE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE YI. FIG. IT. 

The very great dissimilarity between the sexes in 
their spring dress, will justify the reappearance of a 
bird already given by Wilson, more especially as it has, 
in this state, been mistaken for a distinct species, and 
most unaccountably arranged in the systems as a variety 
of the European siskin. 

The history of this bird, which so completely re- 
sembles the goldfinch of Europe in song and habits, 
being nearly completed by the golden pen of Wilson, 
we shall not attempt to add any observations of our 
own, but shall refer the reader to his volume (Vol. II. 
p. 262) for its biography. As we cannot but observe 
that his description is short and somewhat imperfect, 
probably owing to the opinion he at first entertained, 
but afterwards judiciously relinquished, that a minute 
description of common birds is superfluous, we shall 
proceed to describe the species in all its different states. 

The male American goldfinch in summer dress, de- 
scribed by Wilson, is four and a half inches long, and 
eight in extent. The bill resembles that of the European 
goldfinch, and, as well as the feet, is of a reddish 
cinnamon colour ; the irides are dark brown ; the 
front and vertex are glossy black ; the remaining part 
of the head, and all t*'te body, rich lemon yellow ; the 
superior and inferior *tail-co verts are white, as well as 
the thighs; the wings and tail are black, the small 
coverts of the wings being yellow externally, and white 
on the inner side and at tip ; the greater coverts are 
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tipped with white, an arrangement which exhibits two 
wiute bands across the wings; the first and third pri- 
■aries are equal, hardly shorter than the second, which 
IB the longest, the fourth being nearly as long as the 
third; the secondaries are margined with white. The 
till is emarginated, the feathers being black, slightly 
edged with white, and having a large pure white spot 
on the inner web at tip. 

The female, as is usual in l^is family of birds, is 
nXh&t smaller than the male, and is widely different 
from that sex in the colours of its plumage. The bill 
and feet are brownish ; the lower mandible is whitish 
at base; Hke head has no appearance of black, and, 
with the neck, the back, and runq>, is brownish olive, 
&e ktter part being of a lighter shade than the pre- 
ceding portions; the upper tail-coverts are greenish 
white; the frontlet, cheeks, sides of the neck, throat, 
and upper part of the breast, are pale greenish yellow i 
the lower portion of the breast, belly, vent, flanks, 
nnder wing and under tail-coverts, are whitish. The 
wings and tail, which always afford the most constant 
n>eafic characters, are like those of the male, except 
that the black o^our is less intense, and the white is 
less pore, being slightly tinged with mfous. 

In this state of plumage, the bird closely resembles, 
the FringiUa citrinella oi the south of Europe, which, 
however, can always be distinguished from it by several 
characters, but more particularly by its greenish yellow 
nnnp, and by being destitute of tib« whitish spot at the 
tip of the inner web of the tail fei^hers. The young^ 
are so like the females as to be distinguished with 
difficulty ; their colours, however, are stiU less lively ; 
they assume the adult livery in the spring, but do not 
exhibit all the brilliancy of the perfect bird until the 
third moult. 

The American goldfinch moults twice apyear, in the 
seasons of spring and autumn. At the spring moult 
the males obtain their vivid colouring, which is lost at 
the autumnal change, and replaced by a more humble 
dwtt, similar to that of the female, from which sex 
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they cannot then be readily distinguished. The black 
of the wings is, however, somewhat more intense ; the 
white of the wings and of the tail is dull and dirty, and 
a yellowish tint prevails around the eyes, as well as on 
the neck. 

As the season advances, the plumage of the adult 
male gradually changes, but not simultaneously in the 
dififerent individuals, so that in the spring and autumn 
we rarely find two that are alike ; some being more or 
less yellow, having a rudiment of black on the head^ 
&c. according as the moulting process is more or lesa 
advanced. 

A remarkable variety is exhibited in a changing 
male, which I shot near Philadelphia, in the month <^ 
April, and which is therefore considerably advanced 
towards perfect plumage. All the primaries are pure 
white on the outer web towards the base, thus con- 
stituting, in the most obvious manner, that white spot 
beyond the wing-coverts, assigned by Say as a good 
discriminating mark between this species and the pre- 
ceding. The fact we have related diminishes the value 
of this character, which is nevertheless a very good one ; 
but as many other distinctions are observable, we need 
not rely exclusively upon it. The deviation we have 
here mentioned is the more remarkable, as the greater 
number of species allied to this bird have that spot> 
either white or yellow. 

Since writing the above, I obtained, from one of the 
large flocks in which these birds congregate in the 
autumn, several specimens of both sexes, more or less 
distinguished by the marking above stated as peculiar 
to the variety. 



31. FMJiTGILLA AJKEITA, BOMAPAETZ. 
LAZULI FINCH. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE VI. FIG. Y. 

The genus Emberiza, though very natural, and 
distinguisned by well marked characters, has, not with* 
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lUodioff these adTantag^es, been often misunderstood ; 
and authors, without consulting* the boundaries assigned 
to it hy themselyes, have recorded a copious list of 
mcies, whilst in nature its limits are much restricted. 
We are not, therefore, surprised, that so acute a zoolo- 
gist as Say should have arranged his bird in that genus, 
particularly as it is more closely allied to Endferiza 
than many of those, not only oi Wilson, but even of 
Liim6 and Latham. 

This bird, which we haye no hesitation in pro- 
Bonnciug one of the most beautiful of its tribe, would 
be placed by Vieillot in his genus Passerina; but, 
according to my classification, it belongs to the genus 
FrmgiUay and to that American sub-genus lately esta- 
blished in my " Observations on the Nomenclature of 
Wikon*s Ornithology^' under the name of Spiza. As 
a species, it is more intimately allied to Fringilla ciris 
and Fringilla cyanea^ which I stated in that paper to 
differ so much from their congeners, particularly in the 
greater currature of the upper mandible, as to deserve, 
perhaps, a separation into a small sub-^enus by them- 
selves: this would unite Fringilla to Tanagra, as 
Spizay on the other hand, shews its transition to ^ 
Emheriza, 

The lazuli finch is five inches and three quarters 
long; the bill is formed like that of the Indigo bird, 
{Ffingilla cyaneti, Wilson,) but is emarginated near 
the tip, being horn colour, as well as the feet ; the irides 
are dark brown ; the whole head and neck are brilliant 
verdigrise blue ; the back is brownish black, intermixed 
with blue, and a little feiruginous brown ; the rump is 
pnre verdigrise blue ; the superior portion of the breast 
18 pale ferruginous ; the lower part of liie breast, the 
belly, and iiuerior tail-coverts, are white ; the smaller 
wii^-co verts are blue; the middling-coverts are blackish 
at base, and broadly tipped with white, forming a wide 
band across the wing; the greater wing-coverts are 

• Its rdation to Fringilla cyanea, considered as an Emhenzat 
probably induced Say to place it under that genua; 
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blackish, obscnrely mai^ned with blue, and sli|pht]j 
tipped with white on the exterior web, oonstitatmg a 
second band across the wings parallel to the first, but 
much narrower; the primaries and secondaries are 
blltckish, obscurely margined with blue on the outer 
web ; the under wing-coverts are whitish, a little 
intermixed with blue. The tail is slightly emarginated, 
the feathers being blackish, edged with blue on the 
outer web, and with white on the inner web at tip. 

The above description of this handsome bird is taken 
from a male in summer plumage, the only specimen 
brought by Long's exploring piurty : hence we are 
unable to give any positive information relative to the 
female and young, though, from analogy, we must believe 
them in great part destitute of the blue colour, and 
otherwise less brilliantly adorned. 

This ^ecies appears to be rather rare ; it is found 
along the Arkansaw river, near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, during the summer months ; they frequent 
the bushv valleys, keq)ing much in the grass, and 
seldom alight on shrubs or trees. In this respect, also, 
they resemble the Indigo bird, and probably their habits 
are the same, although the note is entirely dissimilar. 
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SVENIM6 GROSBEAK. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XV. PIG. I. 

Few birds could form a more interesting acquisition 
to the Fauna of any country than this really find gros- 
beak. Beautiful in plumage, peculiar in its habits, 
important to systematical writers, it combines advan- 
tages of every kind. It was named and first described 
by Mr Cooper, and little has since been discovered of 
its history to be added to the information he has col- 
lected and given us in the journal above quoted. The 
species appears to have an extensive range in the 
northern and north-western parts of this continent, 
being met with fi'om the extremity of the Michigan 
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Tenitoiy to the Rooky Mountains, within the same 
ptndlels. It is common ahout the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, at Fond du Lac, and near the Athabasca Lake. 
A few wore obeeryed by Mr Schoolcraft, during the 
first week of April, 1823, about Sault Sainte Marie, 
Michigan Territory, where they remained but a short 
time, and have not appeared since; and by Major 
Delafield, in the month of August of the same year, 
near the Savannah river, north-west from Lake Supe- 
rior. They appear to retire during the day to the deep 
Bwamps 01 that lonely region, which are covered with 
t thick growth of various trees of the coniferous order, 
and only leave them in small parties at the approach of 
night Their note is strange and peculiar; and it is 
onlj at twilight tiiat they are heard crying in a sin- 
gular strain. This mournful sound, uttered at such an 
ttnusoal hour, strikes the traveller's ear, but the bird 
itself is seldom seen ; though, probably frcmi its unao> 
fountance with man, it is so remai'kably tame and 
fearless as almost to suffer itself to be caught with the 
hand. 

The specimen of the evening grosbeak presented to 
the Lyceum of New York, by Mr Schoolcraft, from 
which Mr Cooper established the species, was thought, 
until lately, the only one in possession of civilized num ; 
but we have since examined two others shot early in the 
spring on the Athabasca Lake, near the Rocky. Moun- 
tains, and preserved among the endless treasures of 
Mr Leadbeater of London. The subjoined description 
is carefully drawn up from a perfect specimen now 
before us, which Mr Leadbeater, with the most obliging 
liberality, has confided to our charge. 

Although we consider the grosbetdLs ( Coccothrauites) 
ai only a subgenus of our great genus Fringillu, they 
nay with equal propriety constitute one by themselves ; 
as the insensible degrees by which intermediate species 
pass from one form into another, (which determined us 
uk considering them as a subgenus, and not a genus,) 
are equally observable between other groups, thougn 
^Mfanitted as genera. Coccothraustes is as much entitled 
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to be distinguished generically from Frinffilla,siB Turdus 
from Sylvia ; and at all events, its claim is full as g'ood, 
and perhaps better, than its near relation Pyrrhula» 
In the present work, however, we have preferred re- 
taining things as we found them, until we can apply 
ourselves to the work of a general reform, as announced 
in the first article of this volume. Though we regard 
the grosbeaks as a subgenus, others, going to the oppo- 
site extreme, have erected them into a separate family, 
composed of several genera. The evening grosbeak is, 
however, so precisely similar in form to the hawfinch- 
type of the group, as to defy the attempts of the most 
determined innovators to separate them. Its bill i% as 
broad, as high, quite as strong and turgid, with both 
mandibles equal, the upper depressed and rounded 
above, and the commissure straignt. It conforms even, 
in a slight degree, in the rhomboidal shape of the ends 
of the secondaries, — a character so conspicuous in its 
analogue ; to which, in the distribution and transitions 
of its tints, though very different, it also bears a resem- 
blance. It is, however, of the four North American 
species of its group, the only one so strictly allied, for 
even the cardinal grosbeak, the most nearly related of 
these species, on account of its short rounded wings and 
other minor traits, might be separated, though fortu- 
nately it has not been as yet, to our knowledge ; the 
others have already. 

The evening grosbeak is eight and a half inches 
long ; its bill is of a greenish yellow, brighter on the 
margins, seven-eights of an inch long, five-eighths broad, 
the same in height ; the capistrum and lora are black ; 
the front is widely bright yellow, prolonged in a broad 
stripe over the eye to the ears ; the hind crown is black, 
intermixed with yellow, visible only on separating the 
feathers, but leaoing to the suspicion that at some 
period the yellow extends perhaps all over the crown ; 
the sides and inferior parts of the head, the whole neck, 
above and beneath, together with the interscapulars 
and breast, are of a dark olive brown, becoming bghter 
by degrees; the scapulars are yellow, slightly tinged 
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with greenish ; the hack, rump, with the whole lateral 
and inferior surface, iu eluding the under wing and 
under tail-coTerts, yellow, purer on the rump, and some- ^ 
▼hat tinged with olive-brown on the belly. Although 
these colours are all very pure, they are not definitely 
separated, but pass very insensibly into each other; 
thus the black of the crown passes into the dark brown 
of the neck, which, becoming lighter by degrees, is 
blended with the yellow of the back. The same thing 
takes place beneath, where the olive-brown of the breast 
{Kisses by the nicest gradations into the yellow of the 
posterior parts ; the whole base of the plumage is pale 
bluish plumbeous, white before the tips of the feathers ; 
the femorals are black, skirted with yellow; the wings 
are four and a half inches long ; the smaller, middling, 
and exterior larger wing-coverts are deep black, as well 
as the spurious wing ; those nearest the body are white, 
black at the origin only ; the quills are deep black, the 
three outer being subequal and longest, attenuated on 
their outer web at the point, and inconspicuously 
tipped with whitish ; the secondaries are marked with 
white on their inner web, that colour extending more 
and more as they approach the body, the four or five 
nearest being entirely pure white, like their immediate 
coTerts, and slightly and inconspicuously edged with 
yellow extemaUy; the tail is two and a hsuf inches 
long, slightly forked, and, as well as its long superior 
coverts, very deep black; the outer feather on each 
side has, on the inner vane, towards the tip, a large, 
roimdish, white spot, which seems disposed to become 
obliterated, as it is much more marked on one, than on 
that of the other side which corresponds to it, and does 
not exist in all specimens ; a similar spot is perceptible 
on the^ second tail-feather, where it is, however, nearly 
oUiterated ; the feet are flesh colour, the nails blackisn, 
the tarsus measuring three quarters of an inch* 

No difference oi any consequence is observable 
between the sexes ; though it might be said that the 
female is a .little less in size, and rather duller iir 
pbmage. 
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83. FRINOILLA LUDOFJCJANJ, BONAPARTE. 

FEMALE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 

BONARFRTE, PLATE XV. FIG. II. 

Though several figures have been published of the 
very showy male rose-breasted grosbeak, the humble 
plumage of the feniale and young has never been des- 
cribed. It would, however, have better served the 
purposes of science, if the preference had been given to 
the latter, though less calculated to attract the eye, 
inasmuch as striking colours are far less liable to be 
misunderstood or confounded in the description of 
species, than dull and blended tints. It will be seen 
by the synonymy, that nominal species have in fact 
been introduced into the systems. But if it be less 
eactraordinary that the female and young should have 
been formed into species, it is certainly unaccountable 
that the male itself should have been twice described in 
the same works, once as a finch, and once as a grosbeak. 
This oversight originated with Pennant, and later 
compilers have faithfully copied it, though so easy to 
rectify. 

The female rose-breasted grosbeak is eight inches 
long, and twelve and a half inches in extent. The bill 
has not the form either of the typical grosbeaks, <Nr 
of the bullfinches, but is intermediate between them, 
tiiough more compressed than either ; it is three quarters 
of an inch long, and much higher than broad ; instead 
of being pure white, as that of the male, it is dusky 
horn colour above, and whitish beneath and on the 
margins ; the irides are hazel brown ; the crown is of 
a blackish-brown, each feather being skirted with light 
oHve-brown, and faintly spotted with white on the 
centre ; from the nostrils a broad band passes over the 
eye, margining the crown to the neck ; a brown streak 
passes through the eye, and the inferior orbit is white ; 
more of the brown arises from the angle of the mouth, 
spreading on the auriculars ; on the upper part of the 
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neck tibwe, the feoAhers are wbitish, edged with pak 
toen, and with a hroad, oblong, medial, butckish bro^m 
spot 1^ tip; on the remaining part of the neck and 
interacapnlm this bladdsh spot is wider, so that the 
feathers are properly of that colour, broadly edged with 
pale flaxen ; the back and rump, and the upper tait 
oeyerts, are of a lifter brown, with but a few merely 
mdicated and lighter spots ; the whole inferior sur£M» 
of the bird is white, but not very pure ; the sides of 
the throat are dotted with dark brown, the dots occu- 
pyuig the tips of the feathers ; the breast and flanks 
ore somewhat tinged with flaxen, (more dingy on the 
litter,) and each feather being bladcish along the 
middle at tip, those parts appear streaked with that 
eolom*; tbe middle of the throat, the belly, and under 
tail-coTerts, are naspotted; the l^se of the plumage is 
erer^ where plumbeous; the wings are rounded, less 
than four inches long, entirely dusky brown, somewhat 
Haiker on the spurious wing, all the feathers, both quills 
and coverts, beioff lighter on their edges ; the exterior 
webs of the middle and larger wing-coverts are whitish 
•t tip, constitntiDg two white bands across the wings ; 
flie primaries are whitish at the origin beneath the spuri- 
ous wing; the secondaries are inconspicuously whitish 
extemi£y at tip, that nearest the body having a very 
conmicnous whitish spot ; the lower wing-coverts are 
of a bright bofi^; and as they are red in the male, afibrd 
an excellent essential character for the species ; the tail 
is three inches long, nearly even, and of a paler dusky 
brown; the two outer feathers are slightly edged 
internally with whitish, but without the least trace of 
the large spot so conspicuous in the male, and which is 
alwm more or less apparent in the young of that sex ; 
tbe feet are dusky, the tarsus measuring seven-eighths 
<tfaninch. 

The young male is at first very similar to the female, 
ttid is, even in extreme youth, paler and somewhat 
^Mre spotted, but a little of the beautiful rose colour, 
^ which the mother is qmte destitute, soon begins to 
BMke its appearance, principally in small dots on the 
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throat : this colour spreads gradually, and the wings and 
tail, and soon after the head, blacken, of course presenting 
as they advance in age a great variety of comhinations. 

For the description of the beautiful adult nude, we 
shall refer to Wilson, whose description is good, but 
not having stated any particulars about the habits of 
the species, we shall subjoin the little that is known of 
them. Though long since recorded to be an inhabitant 
of Louisiana, whence it was first received in Europe, 
recent observations, and the opinion of Wilson, haA 
rendered this doubtful, and it was believed to be 
altogether an arctic bird, averse to the warm climate of 
the Southern States, and hardly ever appearing even 
in the more temperate. Its recent discovery in Mexico 
is, therefore, a very interesting and no less remarkable 
fact, and we may safely conclude that this bird migrates 
extensively according to season, spending the summer 
in the north, or in the mountains, and breeding there, 
and in winter retiring southward, or descending into 
the plains ; being, however, by no means numerous in 
any known district, or at any season, though perhaps 
more frequent on the borders of hake Ontario. Its 
favourite abode is large forests, where it affects the 
densest and most gloomy retreats. The nest is placed 
among the thick foliage of trees, and is constructed of 
twigs outside, and lined with fine grasses within ; the 
female lays four or five white eggs, spotted with brown. 
This may also be called an ** evening grosbeak," for it 
also sings during the solemn stillness of night, uttering 
a clear, mellow, and harmonious note. 

We have placed this species in our subgenus 
Coccothraustes, It is probably because he laboinred 
under the mistake that all the grosbeaks removed from 
Loxia had been placed in Pyrrhula by Temminck, that 
Mr Sabine has made it a bullfinch ; and in truth the 
bill very much resembles those of that genus, so that 
the species is intermediate between the two. Mr 
Swainson places it, together i^ith the blue grosbeak, 
Fringilla {^Coccothraustes) ccerulea, in a new genus 
which he csiils Guiracqy but without as yet characterising 
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it These species have, it is true, a bill somewhat 
different from that of the typical Coccothraustes^ 
hms much less thick and turg^id, and higher than 
broad; the upper mandible being larger than the lower, 
and covering its margins entirely, compressed on the 
sides, making the ridge very distinct, (^not rounded 
above,) and curved from the base, but at tip especially : 
the margins of both are angular. 
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rXMALK INDIOO FINCH. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XT. FIG. IT. 

The remarkable disparity existing between the 

aiuige of the different sexes of the common indifo 
renders it almost indispensably reouisite that the 
fenude, unaccountably neglected by Wilson, as he 
j^endl^ granted this distinction in similar, and often 
m less important, cases, should be described in this 
work. Hardly any North American bird more abso- 
lutely stands in need of being thus illustrated than the 
beautiful finch which is now the subject of our con- 
sideration. It could scarcely be expected that the 
stadent should easily recognize the brilliant indiffo bird 
of Wilson's second volume in the description which is 
now given of it. But, however simple in its appearance, 
the plumage of the female is far more interesting and 
important than that of the male, as it belongs equally 
to the young, and to the adult msde after the autumnal 
moult, and previous to the change which ensues in the 
spring, — a large proportion of the life of the bird. 

The importance of a knowledge of these changes 
will also be duly estimated on recurring to the copious 
synonymy, by which it will be seen that several nominal 
species have been made by naturalists who chanced to 
describe this bird during its transitions from one state 
to another* Errors of this kind too frequently disfi^pure 
the fidr pages of zoology, owing to the ridiculous 
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anibition of those pseudo naturalists, who, without 
taking the tronble to make investigations, for whidi 
indeed they are perhaps incompetent, glorjr in prockuminf 
a new species established on a sin^e indiyidual, ana 
merely on account of a spot, or some such trifling 
particular ! The leading S3rstematists who have enlarged 
the boundaries of our science haye too readily admitted 
such species, partly compelled to it perhaps by the 
deficiency of settled principles. But the more extensive 
and accurate knowledge which ornithologists have 
acquired within a few years relative to the changes 
that birds undergo, will render them more cautious, in 
proportion as the scientific world will be less disposed 
to excuse them for errors arising from this source. 
Linne may be profitably resorted to as a model of 
accuracy in this respect, his profound sagacity leading 
him in many instances to reject species which had 
received the sanction even of the experienced Briss^i. 
Unfortunately Gmelin, who pursued a practice directly 
the opposite, and compiled with a careless luid iadi*- 
criminating hand, has been the oracle of zo<^ogist8 fot 
twenty years. The thirteenlii edition of the Systema 
Naturm undoubtedly retarded the advancement of 
knowledge instead of f^romoting it, and if Lathmn had 
erected his ornithological edifice on the chaste and 
durable Linnean basis, the superstructure would have 
been far more eWant. But he first misled Gniiriin, 
and afterwards suffered himself to be misled by him, 
and was, therefore, necessarily betrayed into numerous 
errors, although be at the same tune perceived and 
corrected many others of his predecessor. We shall 
not enumerate the nominal species authoriKed by their 
works in relation to the present bird, sinde they may 
be ascertained by consulting our list of synonyms. On 
comparing this list with that furnished by Wilson, it 
will be seen that the latter is very inoomi^e. Indeed, 
as regards synonymy, Wilson's work is not a little 
deficient ; notwithstanding which, however, it will be 
perpetuated as a monument of origina] and faithful 
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observations of Bature, when piles of pedantic coiiq»ila- 
tioBs shall be forgotten. 

We refer our readers entirely to Wilson for the 
history of this very social little bird, only reserring to 
ODTBelyes the task of assigning its true place in the 
lystem. As we have already mentioned in our << Ob- 
servations," he was the first who placed it in the genus 
Frmgilla, (to which it properly belongs,) after it had 
been transferred from Tanagra to Emberiza by former 
writers, some of whom had even described it under both 
ia one and the same woric But although Wilson 
referred this bird to its proper genus, yet he unaccount- 
ably p^mitted its closely allied species, the FringUla 
driiy to retain its station in Emberiza, being under the 
erroneoos impression that a lai^e bill was characteristic 
of that genus. This mistake, however, is excusable, 
when we consider that almost all the North American 
birds which he found placed in it, through the negligence 
or ignorance of his predecessors, are in fact distinguished 
by large bills. 

The transfer of this species to the genus FringiUa, 
renders a change necessary in the name oiLoxia cycmea 
of Linoe, an African bird, now a FringUla of the 
Bobgenns Coccothrauates. The American bird belongs 
to Spiza, and, together with the FringiUa ciris and 
the beautiful FringUla amoena, it maty form a peculiar 
group, allied to FHngiUa, Emberiza, and Tanagrc^ but 
manifestly nearest the former. 

The adult male, in full plumage, having been described 
by Wilson, may be omitted here. The female measures 
four inches and three quarters in length, and neariy 
ieven in extent. The bill is nnall, eeai^ressed, and 
less than half an inch long, is blackish above and pale 
bom colour beneath ; the irides are dark brown ; above 
the is uniformly of a somewhat glossy drab ; between 
the bill and eyes, and on tiie cheeks, throat, and all the 
inferior parts, of a reddish clay colour, mnch paler on 
the belly, dingy on the breast, and strongly inclining to 
drab on the minks, blending into the colour of the back, 
the shafts of the feathers being darker, giving somewhat 
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of a streaked appearance ; the whole base of the plumage 
is lead colour ; the wings and tail are of a darker and 
less glossy brown, each feather being edged with lighter, 
more extended on the secondaries, and especially the 
wing-coverts ; the wings are two inches and a half long, 
not reaching, when folded, beyond the tail-coverts ; the 
first primary is subequal to the fourth, the second and 
third being longest ; the three outer, besides the first, 
are greatly attenuated on the outer web, half an inch 
from the point, where it is extremely narrow ; the tail 
is two inches in length, and but slightly emarg^nated ^ 
the feet are dusky, the tarsus measuring three-quarters 
of an inch. 

The male, after his autunmal moult, exhibits pretty 
much the same dress, except being more or less tinged 
with bluish. We shall here observe, that we do not 
believe that the individual kept by Wilson in a cage 
through the winter, in which the gay plumage did not 
return for more than two months, formed an exception 
to the general law, as he supposed. We have no doubt 
that this circumstance is characteristic of the species in 
its wild state. 

The young strongly resemble the female ; the drab 
colour IS, however, much less pure and glossy, being 
somewhat intermixed with dusky olive, owing to the 
centre of the feathers being of the latter hue. Conse- 
quently, during the progress from youth to adolescence, 
and even during the two periodical changes, the plumage 
of this bird is more or less intermixed with drab, blue, 
and white, according to the stage of the moulting 
process, some being beautifully and regularly spotted 
with large masses of those colours symmetncally disposed. 
In one of these males, but little advanced in its changes, 
we readily recognize the Emberiza caerulea of authors, 
Azuroux of Buffon, &c.; and in another, which haa 
made farther progress towards the perfect state, the 
shoulders only retaining the ferruginous tinge, we can 
trace the Emberiza cyanella of Sparmann. 

3 
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GENUS XV PYRRHULA. 

^. PTSMBULJ FSOJfTJLIS, BONAPARTE. 

CBIMSOK-NECXED BULI^IM^H. 

BOKAPARTE, PLATE VI. FIG.. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

Much confusion exists in the works of naturalists 
respectiDg^ those finches said bullfinches that are tingled 
with red ; and, in fact, their great resemblance to each 
other, and their intricate synonvmy, render them very 
difficult to elucidate. The only species in Wilson's 
work with which the present may be confounded is the 
Fringilla purpurea^ a bird closely related to ours, and 
for the first time well described and permanently 
established by that author.* But several other allied 
species may be mistaken for the crimson-necked bull* 
nnch ; two of these, belongins' to the genus Pyrrhula, 
present so much analogy with the present species, 
judging from their descriptions, that we doubted the 
correctness of giving the latter a separate place, con- 

* He waa nfther precipitate in assertinff the FringiUa rosea and 
Loxia erythruui to oe kkntical with his bird, as th^ are actually 
two very distinct species, belonging to the genus Pyrrhulay and 
fvoper to the old continent/ whilst the Purpurea is a true FrinaiUoy 
aod ))eculiar to America. To those who have not critically 
inrestigated the subject, it may appear somewhat inconsistent to 
state, that the Erythrina is not an inhabitant of this continent, 
whoi it is a well known fact, that many authors speak of it as an 
American bird. This apparent contradiction may be readily 
Rmored by conaiderinff wliat bird those authors alluded to when 
thejr stated the Erutknna to be a native of North America. When 
Latham expressed a doubt in his Synopsis, whether the birds in 
the neighbourhood of New York, so much resembling the 
Er^hrina^ were not specifically the same, he alluded to the 
PnngiUa purpurea: Gmelin, as usual, in his miserable compila- 
tion, inserted this doubt of Latham as a certainty. As to the 
crimson-hMded finch of Pennant, it is evidently the Purpurea, 
thus excusing, in part, the strange assertion of Wilson. Latham 
alw committed an error in his index, by placing the Loxia 
erythrina of Pallas and Gmelin, his own cnmson-headed finch, as 
a variety of FringiUa rosea, 
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siderin^ it identical with Pyrrhula erythrina of Teiii« 
minck, whose description agrees hetter with it than that 
of any other. Yet, in addition to some differences 
discoverable by comparing' the crimson-necked bullfinch 
with his description, we cannot admit, that an arctic 
bird of the old continent, known to visit even the more 
northern portion of the temperMe climates only during 
very cold winters, and then not very regularly, should 
be found, in the month of July, on the sultry plains of 
the Arkansaw, and of course breeding there. We 
therefore conclude that our bird is not the erythrina^ 
although we regret our inability to give differential 
characters, having never seen that species, as our 
endeavours to obtain a specimen have not been attended 
with success. The southern residence of our bird might 
lead us to suppose it the Loxia (^Pyrrhula) violcKea, 
which we have not seen, neither do we think the 
species well established. But if we are to rely on the 
snort description given of it, and on Catesby's figure, 
we cannot perceive much resemblance between them ; 
their identity, however, would not* much surprise us, 
when we consider that Catesby's figure of the PyrrJuda 
violacea is as much like our bird as his figure of the 
purple finch is like what it is intended to represent. 
Having the authority of Say, we consider it as new, 
notwithstanding these doubts. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch was procured by Long's 
partv, near the Rocky Mountains, and Say described it 
m tne journal of that expedition, under the name of 
FringiUafrontaliSy adopting that genus in the compre- 
hensive limits assigned by Illiger and Cuvier. The 
specific name given by Say is preoccupied in that genus 
by an African species ; but, as we consider our bird a 
Pyrrhula, we think proper to retain his name. 
, The crimson-necked bullfinch is five inches and a 
half long. The bill and feet are horn colour ; the lower 
mandible is paler; the irides are dark brown; the 
head, neck beneath, and superior portion of the breast, 
are brilliant crimson, most intense near the bill and 
over the eye ; the space between the bill and the eye 
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16 cinereous gray, as well as the cheeks, and the small 
feathers imme^ately aroond the bill; the crimson 
feathers are brown at base, being red only at tip ;. the 
occipat, and the neck above and on each side, are 
brown, with a reddish cast, the feathers being margined 
with pale ; the back is dusky brownish ; the rump and 
superior tail-coverts are crimson, but less yivid than 
that of the head; the inferior portion of the breast, the 
belly, and vent, are whitish, each feather having a broad 
inscotts line ; the general plumage is lead colour at base. 
The wings are blackish brown, the primaries being 
broadly margined within, towards the base, witn 
whitish, and exteriorly edged with grayish ; the coverts 
and secondaries are edged with dull grayish ; the tail 
is blackish brown, hardly emarginated; the lateral 
feathers are edged, on the inner side, with whitish. 

Such is the description of our male specimen ; but 
as it was procured wnen summer was far advanced, a 
season in which the plumage begins to fade, it is proper 
to observe, that the colouring of this bird is probably 
much more brilliant in its full spring dress, the crimson 
extending much farther down on the back, &c. As the 
season advances, the tips of the feathers, which are the 
only parts of a crimson colour, being gradually worn 
off, the bird as gradually loses its brilliancy ; and, in 
the autumnal and winter plumage, exhibits the humble 
iq^pearance of the female. 

The female is altogether destitute of the brilliant 
colour, being dusky brown above, the feathers margined 
on each side witn dull whitish; the whole inferior 
surface is whitish, each feather having a brown longi- 
tudinal line in the middle, obsolete on th^ vent, which 
is almost pure white. 

A change similar to that above mentioned, takes 
place in the purple finch, whose habits also much 
resemble those of the crimson-necked bullfinch; but 
the form of its bill is certainly that of a finch, and will 
•Iways distinguish it from the species we are describing, 
the bill of which is unequivocally of the bullfinch form. 
The different tints of red adorning these birds, will 
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also at once strike the eye of the least expert m 
diseriminatiDg species ; in the present bird, the tint is 
vivid crimson, whilst in the pnrple finch, it is rosaceous. 
In addition to these characters, the latter is a somewhat 
largper bird, with a pure white belly and inferior tail* 
coverts, and a deeply emarginated tail; whilst the 
former has a nearly even tail, and its belly and inferior 
tail-coverts are stnped with dusky. 

Some persons, without doubt, may think it highly 
improper to separate genericaUy two birds, so closely 
alhed as the present species and the purple finch, which 
may be mistaken for the same species; but we may 
rraoai^, that they stand at the extreme limit of their 
respective genera, and form the links of union between 
Pyrrhu^a and FringiUa* It is true, that the intimate 
alliance of these two groups would seem to justify 
niiger, Meyer, and othersj in uniting them under the 
same genus ; but, as FringiUa is so vast in the number 
of its species, and Pyrrkula has a few distinctive cha- 
racters, we choose to follow Temminck, Vieillot, and 
other naturalists, by arranging them generically separate. 
The closeness of affinity between these two birds, when 
thus properly disposed, affords no good reason fbr the 
unity of their genera ; for, if we proceed to the abolition 
of all artificisd distinction between genera united by 
almost imperceptible gradations, 8ylviawov\di be joined 
to TurduSy Myiothera to Troglodytes, Lanius to MuS' 
cieapa, the whole of these would be confnsed together; 
and, in fact, orders and classes would be considered as 
genera; and even the vast groups, thus formed, would 
be still observed to unite inseparably at their extremes, 
and we should finally be compelled to consider all living 
bodies, both animal and vegetable, as belonging to one 
genus. This argument, however, may not convince 
every naturalist of the propriety of our arrangement, 
and they must, therefore, place tne two species, strictly 
according to nature, in one genus, and consider the 
present as a JFrmgilla ; but how unnatural will then be 
the situation of Pyrrkula vulgaris, and Pyrrhula enuc^ 
leator / 
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Tbe inflated form of the bill, the cunratore of both 
BumdiUes, very appiy*eat in the superior one, as well as 
the compression or both at tip, are obvious characters,' 
which distinguish the species of Pyrrhuld from the 
FringiUtBy in which both mandibles are nearly straight, 
and present a conic form, on every side. 

Berries, and seeds which they extract from the 
pericarp, buds, and youn^ shoots of different plants, 
constitute the food of the buMuches. They generally 
frequent forests and bushy places, building their nests 
on small trees, or low branches of large' ones : the 
lay four or five eggs. The greater number of 



the species moult twice a year; the sexes differ consi- 
derably in appearance. They reside in cold and tempe- 
rate climates, with the exception of a lew species, tnat 
inhabit Africa and South America. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch is found in the district 
of coontry extending along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, near the Arkansaw river, and has not been 
obseryed elsewhere. In the month of July, when our 
specimens were obtained, these birds occur in small 
scattered flocks, keeping mostly on the tops of the 
eotton-wood trees, on whose buds they partially feed. 
Their ?oice eondder^ly resembles that of their relative. 
fl»e Fringilla purpurea. 

86. PrBSHULA S2TUCLEAT0S. — FEMALE PINE BULLFINCH. 
■0V4r. PLATE XVI. FIG. III. — EDINBUROB COLLEOB MUSEUM. 

Thi female pine bullfinch is eight and a half inches 
l*iigf, and thirteen and a half in extent; the bill 
BMftsm^ more than half an inch, is blackish, with the 
ioirer mandible paler at base ; the feathers of the whole 
Wd, neck, breast,^ and rump, orange, tipped with 
hvownish, the orange richer on the crown, where are a 
W Uackish dots, the plumage at base plumbeous ; the 
^•ck is cinereous, somewhat mixed with orange ; the 
sWitB darker; belly and femonds, pure oinereous; 
loirer taiJUcoverts, whitish, shafted with. dMsy i the 
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wings are four and a half inches long, reaching beyond 
the middle of the tail ; the smaller coverts are similar 
to the back, cinereous slightly tinged with orange; 
middle and larger, blackish, margined with whitish 
exteriorly and widely at tip; the lower coverts are 
whitish gray ; quUls, blackish, primaries margined with 

Eale greenish orange, secondaries and tertials with 
road white exterior margins; the tail is three and 
three quarter inches long, bladcish ; the feathers with 
narrow pale edges ; feet, dusky ; nails, blackish. 

In the young female, the head and rump are tinged 
with reddish. The maJe most accurately aescribed by 
Wilson, is not adult, but f^U one year old; at whicn 

Eeriod, contrary to the general law of nature, it is the 
rightest, as was first stated by Linn^, though his 
observation has since been overlooked, or unjustly 
contradicted. In the adult male, the piuts that were 
crimson in the immature bird, exhibit a fine reddish 
orange, the breast and belly being also of that colour, 
but paler ; the bars of the wings, tinged with rose in 
the young, become pure white. 

We have nothing to add to Wilson's history of this 
bird. Although, after the example of Temminck and 
others, we place this species at the head of the bull- 
finches, we cannot avoid remarking, that its natural 
affinities connect it most intimately with the crossbills, 
beiqg allied to them closely in its habits, and in its 
form, plumage, and general garb, even in its anoma- 
lous change of colours. The bill, however, precisely 
that of a bullfinch, induces us to leave it in that 
genus, between which and the crossbills it forms a 
Deautifnl link ; the obtuse point of the lower mandible, 
but especially the small, porrect, setaceous feathers 
oovering the nostrils, as in these latter, eminently 
distinguish it from all others of its own genus. These 
characters induced Cuvier to propose it as a subgenus, 
under the name of Corythus; and Vieillot as an entirely 
distinct genus, which he first named Pinicola, but has 
since changed it to Strobilophaga, These authors have 
of course been followed by the German and English 



ornithologists of the new school, who appear to consider 
themselves bound to acknowledge every genus proposed, 
from whatever quarter, or however minute and variable 
the characters on which it is based. 



GENUS XVh—LOXIA, 

37. LOXIA LSUCOPTSRd, — FEMALE WHrTE- WINGED CEOSSBILL. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XV. FIG. III. 

The white-winged crossbill, first made known by- 
Latham in his celebrated Si/nopsis, was subsequently 
introdaced on his authority into all the huge com|ttla- 
tioiis of the last centmy. Wiboa istpoditced the mat^, 
SBdfaroBii«ed ^le female, together with '< such additional 
facts, relative to its manners, as he might be able to 
ascertain.*' It is to fulfil Wilson's engagement that we 
now endeavour to describe minutely the other sex, in 
all its different states of plumage. This has never 
before been done, though Vieillot, since Wilson's timifi, 
has compiled some account of its habits, described the 
female, and recently published a bad enough figure of 
the male in his Galerie des Oiseaux, 

The English name was bestowed by its discoverer, 
the scientific was imposed on by the compiler, Gmelin, 
who, like the daw in the fable, though with much better 
saccess, appropriated to himself the borrowed plumes 
of others, making Latham's new species his own, by 
being the first to give them scientific names, which the 
discoverer himself was afterwards obliged to adopt in 
his Index Omitkologicus. In the present instance, 
however, he took the liberty of altering Gmelin's name, 
most probably with the view of giving one analogous 
to that of Loxia curvirosira, and indicative of the 
remarkable form of the bill. That character having since 
been employed as generic, the propriety of Latham's 
change has ceased to exist, and in fiict the advantage is 
altogether on the side of Gmelin. We have therefore 
respected the right of priority, even in the case of an 
nmrper. 
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The female white-winged crossbill is five inches and 
three quarters long^ and nearly nine in extent ; the bill 
is more than five-eighths long, of a dark horn colour, 
paler on the edges ; as is the case in the whole genus, 
it is very much compressed throughout, hut especially 
at the point, where the edges almost unite into one : 
both mandibles are curved Ahe lower one upwards) 
from the base, the ends crossmo^ each other ; the upper 
has its ridge distinct, and usuaUy crosses to the left in 
both sexes, and not^ as Wilson appears to intimate, 
generally in one sex only; the lower mandible is 
considerably shorter ; the tongue is short, cartilaginous, 
and entire; the irides are of a very dark hazel; the 
small setaceous feathers covering the nostrils, which is 
one of the characteristics of the genus, are whitish 
gray ; the bottom of the plumage is every where slate 
colour ; the head, and all the upper parts down to the 
rump, are of a grayish green strongly tinged with 
olive, each feather being marked with black in the 
centre, giving the plumage a streaked appearance ; the 
rump is pure pale lemon yellow, the upper tail-coverts 
are blackish, margined with whitish ,ohve ; the front, 
and a broad line over and round the eye and bill, are 
slightly distinguished from the general colour of the 
head by the want of olivaceous, being grayish white, 
and as the feathers are very small, appear minutely 
dotted with black: the curved blackish spot, more 
apparent in the colours of the male, is slightly indicated 
on the sides of the head ; the sides of the head and 
neck, the throat, and the breast, are of a grayish white, 
also streaked with blackish, and somewhat tinged with 
yellowish on the sides of the breast ; the flanks become 
of a dingy yellowish gray, and have lai^e, dull, blackish 
blotches ; the belly and yent are of a much purer 
whitish, and the streaks are on that part long, narrow, 
and well defined ; the under tail-coverts are blackish, 
with broad white margins ; the wings are three inches 
and a half long, reaching, when closed, to the last of the 
tail-coverts ; the first three primaries are subequal and 
longest, the fourth being but little shorter, ana much 
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longter than the saoceeding ; the general ooloitir ef the 
wiii^ is black, the smaller corerts each margined with 
dive; the middle and longer coyerts broadly tipped 
with white, forming a double band across the wii^ so 
oonspicnons as to ambrd the most obyious distinguislunff 
^arscter of the species ; all the qiiiUs are slightly edffei 
with paler, the tertials being also tipped with white ; 
the under wing-corerts are of a dark silrery, as well as 
tiie whole inferior surface of the wing ; the tail measures 
two and a half inches, being as usual composed of tweije 
feathers ; it is black, and deeply emarginated, the feathers 
acute, and slightly edged with paler : the feet are short, 
rather robust, and blackish ; the tarsus fiye-eighths <^ 
an mch in length, somewhat riiarp behind, with its 
eoyering entire before ; the toes are diyided to the base, 
yery short, the middle one considerably the longest, but 
much less than half an inch lonsf, the lateral one 
rabeqaal, (all these being remarkabfo characters of the 
gemis ;) the hind toe long, and stoutest ; the nails strong, 
much conred, and sharp, the hind one the longest, and 
twice as large as the lateraL 

The male described by Latham, Wilson, and Vieillot, 
M in full plumage, but which, with Temminck, we 
hsye good reasons for beiieying to be between one and 
two years old, differs from the female in being a trifle 
higer, and of a crimson red where she is oliye gray : 
the base of the plumage is also considerably du^er, 
t{»praaohing to black on the head, which colour predo- 
Buiates in several parts of the plumage, round the eye, 
sn the front, in a broad line curying and widening from 
the eye each side of the neck, and appearing distinctly 
on im back, where it generally forms a kind <^ band 
^^•oendinff from the bs^e of the wing : the rump is of 
s beaotiftu rose-red ; the black of the winffs and tail is 
deeper ; the white, pure, and more extended ; the lining 
ef the quiUs, and espe^ally of the tail-feathers, more 
oonspicnous ; the beuy is of a pure whitish, much less 
>treiU(ed, &c. 

The bird which, from analogy, we take for the adult 
>Mle^ though we haye no positiye eyidenoe for deddiag 
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whether it is in the passage to, or from, the preceding-, 
differs only in having^ a light huff orange tin^e, where 
the other has crimson : it agrees with it in all its 
minute markings, the patch on the sides of the head is 
better defined, and the wings and tail are of a still 
deeper black, the edges of the quills and tail-feathers 
being very conspicuous, and almost pure white. AU 
these facts conspire to favour our opinion. In this 
state, the bird is rare, as might be expected, and has 
not before been noticed by any naturalist. 

The very young male before assuming the red, at the 
age of one year, exactly resembles the female; bein^ 
only more grapsh, and less tinged with olive, and 
having the rump greenish yellow, instead of yellow. 

The four above described states of plunu^ mre 
selected from a number of specimens shot o& the saaM 
day, and out of the same flock. The changes of these 
birds must still rank among the unexplained phenomena 
of natural history. An illustration might be attempted, 
by supposing a double moult to take place in the birds 
of this genus, but besides that we ought to be cautious 
in admitting an hypothesis like this, not founded on 
observation, it would be entirely untenable in the pre* 
sent instance, from the fact, that all the variations of 
plumage are found at the same period of the year; 
thus proving that age, and, of course, sex, but not 
season, produce these changes; and we must provi- 
sionally admit, that, contrary to what takes place in all 
other birds, these, (the crossbills,) together with the 
pine bullfinches, lose, instead of acquiring brilliancy of 
colours, as they advance in age. 

This species inhabits, during summer, the remotest 
regions of North America, and it is therefore extraor- 
dinary that it should not have been found in the 
ianalogous climates of the old continent. In this, its 
range is widely extended, as we can trace it from 
Labrador, westward to Fort de la Fourche, in latitude 
56^, the borders of Peace river, and Montague island 
on the northwest coast, where it was found by Dixon. 
Bound Hudson's Bay it is common and well known. 
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prolNibly extending fiur to the northwest, as Mackensie 
appears to allude to it when speaking of the only land 
Inrd found in the desi^ate regions ne was exploring, 
which entivened, with its agreeable notes, the deep and 
silent forests of those frozen tracts. It is common on 
the borders of Lake Ontario, and descends in autumn 
and winter into Canada and the northern and middle, 
States. Its migrations, however, are veTv irregular. 
Daring four ^ears it had escaped my careful researches, 
and now, while writing, (in the first week of November, 
1827,) they are so abundant, that I am able to shoot 
eyeiy day great numbers out of flocks that are con* 
tinnally alighting in a copse of Jersey scrub-pine (^Pinus 
inops^ even opposite my window. It is proper to 
mention, that owing perhaps to the inclemency of the 
season, which has so far been distinguished by rains, 
early frosty and violent gales of wind, there have been 
extraordinary flights of winter birds. Many flocks of 
the purple fincn are seen in all directions. The 
American siskin, (FringiUa pinusy Wils.) of which I 
never saw a living specimen before, covers all the 
neighbouring pines and its favourite thistles with its 
innumerable hosts. The snow-bunting (Emberiza 
nivalis) has also made its appearance in New Jersey, 
though in small parties, after an absence of several 
years. 

The white-winged crossbills generaUy go to Hudson'^ 
Bay on their retvu'u from the south, and breed there, 
none remaining during summer even in the most 
northern parts of the United States, where they are 
more properly transient irregular visitors, than even 
winter residents. They are seldom observed elsewhere 
than in pine swamps and forests, feeding almost 
exclusively on the seeds of these trees, togeSier with 
a few berries. All the specimens I obtained had their 
W)f% filled to excess entirely with the small seeds of 
Piwis inops. They kept in flocks of from twenty to 
^y, when alarmed suddenly taking wing all at once, 
ttid afW a little manosuvring in the air, generally 
^hting again nearly on the same pines whence they 
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had set out, or adorning tke naked branolies of some 
distant, bigh, and insulated tree. In the countries 
where they pass the summer, they build their nest on 
the limb of a pine, towards the centre ; it is composed 
of grasses and earth, and lined internally with feathers. 
The female lays five eggs, which are white, spotted 
with yellowish. The young leave their nest in June, 
and are soon able to join the parents in their autumnal 
migration. 

In the northern countries, where these birds are 
very numerous, when a deep snow has covered the 
ground, they appear to lose aU sense of danger, and by 
spreading some ravourite food, may be knodced down 
with stid^s, or even caught by the hand, while busily 
engaged in feeding. Their manners are, in other respects, 
very similar to those of the common crossbill, as 
described by Wilson, and they are said also to partake 
of the fondness for saline substances so remarkable in 
that species. 

GENUS XVII. — COL UMBA. 

86. CQLUMSA FASCIJTAf SAT. — BAND-TAItXD PIGEOK. 

BONAFARTS, PLATE VUU FIG. III. 

This bird, which is a male, was shot in July, by Mr 
Titian Peale, at a saline spring on a small tributary of 
the river Platte, within the first range oi the Rocky 
Mountains ; it was accompanied by another individual 
probably its mate, which escaped. As no other speci- 
mens nave been discovei^d, the reader will not be 
surprised that our specific description is unaccompanied 
by a general history of their manners. 

The band-tailed pigeon is thirteen inches long ; the 
bill is yellow, black at tip, and somewhat gibbous behind 
th^ nostrils; the feet are yellow, and the nails black; 
the irides are blackish ; the head is of a purple cine- 
reous colour ; the neck, at its junction with the head, 
has a white semiband, beneath which its back and sides 
are brilliant golden green, the feathers being brownish 
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purple at base ; the under part of the neck is pale 
rinaceoiis purplish, this colour becomings paler as it 
mroach«s the vent, which, together with the inferior 
tau-ooverts, is white. The anterior portion of the back, 
the wing^-coverts, and scapulars, are brownish ash ; the 
primaries are diu*k brown, edged with whitish on the 
exterior webs ; the lower part of the back, the rump, 
tiil-coTerts, inferior winff-coverts, and sides, are bluiNi 
ash, brighter beneath the wings. The shafts of the 
body feathers and tail-coverts 'are remarioibly robust^ 
tapering rather suddenbr near the tip*^ The tail, which 
consists of twelye feathers, is slightlj rounded at tip, 
with a definite blackish band at two-thirds the length 
from the base, visible on both sides ; before this buid 
the cobnr is bluish ash, and behind dirty graybh : the 
tail is much lighter on the inferior surface. 

This species is closely allied to Columba carihtBa of 
Omelin, with which Say stated its analogy, and also to 
Cohmba leucocephala of Linn6. In fact, it possesses 
some characters in common with each of these spedes, 
such as the band on the tail of the former, and an 
indication of white on the head of the latter. This 
character may induce some naturalists to suppose it 
the young of the UucocepJmla ; but by a carenil com<> 
parison, all doubt will be remoyed, and it will be 
admitted to the rank of a distinct species. 

The caribaa may readily be distinguished from the 
present species, by its superior size, and by being 
destitnte of the white band on the neck ; by baring a 
reddish bill, tipped with yellow, and dark red feet. 
The leucocephaiof in the adult state, has the whole 
head white above ; but as it is destitute of this dis- 
tinction when young, acquiring it gradually as it 
advances in age, other dismminating characters must 
he employed ; the tail is without a bfuid, the bill is red 
with a wnite tip, and the feet are red. 
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S9. COLUMBA LBUCOCEFBALA, LIN. — WHITC-CROWKKD nOKOK* 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XVU. FIO. I. — - EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This bird has been abready alluded to in the preceding 
article, when pointings out the difference between it and 
the new Columba fasciata of Say. We were then far 
from supposing that we should so soon have to beccnne 
its historian; but having ascertained that it inhabits 
Florida, as well as the West Indies, we are enabled to 
give it a place in thei^e pages. 

The white-crowned pigeon, well known as an inha- 
bitant of Mexico and the West Indies, is likewise found 
in ffreat numbers on some of the Florida keys, such 
as Key Vacas and others, early in spring, where it 
feeds almost exclusiyely on a kind of wild fruit, usually 
called beach plum, and some few berries of a species of 
palmetto, that appears to be peculiar to those keys. They 
are also extensively spread in Jamaica and St Domingo^ 
and are very abundant in the island of Porto Ricoy 
frequenting deep woods, and breeding on rocks, whence 
they are called by some rock pigeons. They are yerj 
numerous on all the Bahama Islands, and form aa 
important article of food with the inhabitants, parti- 
cularly when young, being then taken in great quantities 
jfrom the rocks where they breed. On the Florida 
keys also they breed in large societies, and the young 
are much sought after by the wreckers. They there 
feed principally on berries, and especially on those of a 
tree called sweetwood. When the fruit of this is ripe, 
they become fat and well flavoured, but other fruits 
again make their flesh very bitter. 

Buflbn, in accordance with his whimsical idea of 
referring foreign species to those of Europe, considers 
the present as a variety of the biset ( Columba livia^ 
Briss.) To that bird it is in fact allied, both in form 
and plumage; and has, moreover, the same habit of 
breeding in holes and crevices of rocks ; but it is, at the 
same time, entirely distinct. 
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The size of the white-crowned pigeon has been 
underrated by authors. Its length is fourteen inches, 
and its extent twenty-three. The bill is one inch lonff, 
carmine red at the base, the end from the nostrils 
bein^ bluish white ; the irides are orang^e yellow, the 
bare circle round the eye dusky white, becoming red 
in the breeding season; the entire crown, includinsp 
all the feathers advancing far on the biM, is white, wi£ 
a tinge of cream colour, and is narrowly margined with 
blacky which passes insensibly into the general deep 
slate colour : on the nape of the neck is a small deep 
purplish space changing to violet ; the remainder of the 
necK above, and on the sides, is covered by scale-like 
feathers, bright green with bluish and golden reflections, 
according as the light falls ; the sides of the head, the 
body above, and whole inferior surface, the wings and 
tail above and beneath — in short, the whole bird, without 
any exception but the parts described, is of a uniform 
deep bluish slate, much lighter on the belly, more tinned 
witn blue on the stout sluifted rump feathers, somewhat 
glossy, and approaching to brownish black on the 
scapulars : the auills are more of a dusky black ; the 
wings are nearly eight inches long, reaching, when 
closed, to two-thirds of the tail ; the first primary is 
somewhat shorter than the fourth, and the second and 
third are longest ; the third is curiously scalloped on 
the outer web, which is much narrowed for two inches 
from the tip; all are finely edged with whitish; the 
tail is five inches long, perfectly even, of twelve uniform 
broad feathers, with rounded tips ; the feet are carmine 
red, the nails dusky ; the tarsus measures less than an 
inch, being subequal to the lateral toes, and much 
shorter than the middle one. The female is perfectly 
similar. The young are distinguished by duller tints, 
and the crown is at first nearly uniform with the rest 
of their dark plumage : this paoi;, after a time, changes 
to gTBy, then grayish white, and becomes whiter and 
whiter as the bird grows older. It is proper to remark, 
after what has been said under the article of the band- 
tidled pigeon, that the white colour extends equally 
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OTer the whole crown, not more on one part tliaii 
another f thus never admitting of a restricted band or 
line, as in that much lighter coloured bird. 

Another species closely allied to, and perhaps ideii<> 
tical with, our band-tailed pigeon, (thjfugh we have 
equally good reasons for believing it the Cohimba 
rt^flna of Temi^inck,) and of which we have not yet 
been able to procure specimens, is also well known to 
breed on the Florida keys, whither pirobably almost all 
the West Indian species occasionally resort. 
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sort ATAKtEf PLATE XVII. FIG. II. 

The name of dove is not commonly used to designate 
a systematic group, but is employed for all the small 
pigeons indiscriminately, whilst the larger doves are 
known as pigeons. Even this distinction of sase, 
however, does not seem to be agreed upon, as we find 
authors calling the larger species doves, and the smaller 
ones pigeons, and sometimes even applying both appel- 
lations to different sexes or ages of the same species, as 
in the case of the common American pigeon, Columba 
migratoria. This extensive family of birds, so remark- 
able for richness and splendour of colours — so important 
as contributing largely to supply the wants of mankind — 
BO interesting as forming so perfect a link between the 
two great divisions of the feathered tribes — has been 
divided, on more philosophical principles, into three 
groups, which some naturalists consider as genera, and 
others as subgenera, or sections. Of these two only 
are found represented in America; the third, a very 
natural group, being confined to Africa and the laive 
eastern islands of the old world. That to which the 
present bird, and all the North American species but 
one, belong, is the most typical of all, being characterized 
by a straight and slender bill, both mandibles of which 
are soft and flexible, and the upper turgid towards the 
end; by their short tarsi^ dividea toes, and long, acute 
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wingg, with the first primary soinewluit. shorter tiuui 
the second, which is the longest. This group (the 
trae pigeons and doves) is, however, so numerous in 
q)ecie8, that we cannot but wonder that it should still 
remain tomparatively untouched by the reforming hand 
of our contemporaries; especially seeing that as good 
reasons may be found for subdividing them as the 
puTots, and other large natural ^oups. We may 
indicate the differences exhibited m the form of the 
scales covering the tarsus, and the shape of the tail, 
&c. as offering characters on which sections or genera 
could be founded. But as the species of the United 
States, which are those we are to treat of, are but few« 
we shall leave the promising task to any one, whose, 
researches may lead him to engage in it ; and shall only 
observe, that the two species described by Wilson 
belong to a different group from the three we have 
since introduced into the Fauna of this country. Of 
these the present .beautiful dove is the only one hitherto 
undescribed. 

This new and charming little species inhabits the 
Florida keys with the preceding, but* is much more 
rare. We have also received it from Cuba, and noticed 
a specimen in a collection of skins sent from that island 
W Mr MacLeay to the Zoological Society of London. 
They are fond of being on the grouQd, where they 
ftre most commonly observed dusting, themselves, and 
seeking for the gi^ivel, which, like the gallinaceous 
birds, they swallow to assist digestion. ' When flush^d^ 
they produce the same whistling noise with their winga 
as the common turtle dove, Columba carolinensis^ 

The Zenaida dove measures. ten inches in length. 
The bill is somewhat more robust than that of the 
common dove, but otherwise perfectly similar, less than 
ftn inch lon^, black, the corners of the mouth being 
lake; the indes are dark brown, the pupil of the eye 
large, and the eye itself full, giving mh whole bird a 
mild and pleasing expression; the naked orbits are of 
a blnish gray. The whple. plumage above is yellowish 
ashy brown, tinged with vinaceous. on the crowft, and 
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paler on( the sides <^ the bead ao4 neck ; under the 
ears is a small^ bright rich and deep yiolaceoos spot, 
rivalling the amethyst in -splendour; and aboye this 
a similar smaller one, not very distinguishahlie ;, the 
sides of the nedk before the bend of the wing exhibit 
splendid igoldea violaceous reflections, slightly pasnng 
into greenish in dajferent lights;, the scapulars are 
spotted with black, tlie spots being large and roundish ; 
the exterior wing-^coverts, spurious wing, and quill- 
feathers, are blackicih.^ the primaries are edged with 
wldte extemalty, and, with the exception of tlie outev 
ones, at tip also ; the secondaries are broadly terminated 
with white; tl^e chin is yellowish white; the wh<^e 
inferk»r surface is bright ymaceous, paler on the throaty 
and gradually -passing, into richer on the belly;; the 
flanks and under wing-coverts are delicate lilac, and the 
under tail-covepts are mixed with the same colour, some 
of the longest being entirely lilac, which is also found 
at the base of t^e plumage on the belly and rump.; the 
wings are six inches and a quarter lon^, reaching within 
one inch of the tip of the tail ; the primaries are entire 
on both vanes ^ the firat is longer than the fourtdi, the 
second longest,; though scarcely longer than the third ;. 
the tail is four and a half inches long, composed of 
twelve broad^ rall» rounded feathers, extending but one 
inch beyond th^ir coverts ; it is nearly even, and of the 
colour of the body,' with a broad black band at two> 
thirds of its length, obsolete on the two middle feathers, 
(which are of the colour of the body,)* purer on the 
three exterior; the lateral feathers are pearl gray for 
half an inch towards . the tip,^ the outer plume being 
moreover of that colour on the outer vane; all the 
tail-leathers aire blackish on the inferior surface to 
within three quartera of an inch of their tips. The 
feet are red; the nails blackish; the tarsus measures 
three quarters of an' inch in length. 

The female is very similar to the male in size and 
colour; the head^ however, is but slightly tinged- with 
vinaceous, the go^n violet reflections of the neck are 
not quite so viyid, and tiie inferior surface of a paler 
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nnsoeow, but gradaated as in. the male. The lateral 
tail-feathers are also much more uniform with the 
niddle one, and of course with the back, the three outer 
only on each side bein^ pearl gray at tip. This latter 
duiracter, however, we should rather attribute to age 
than sex, if we had not ffood reason to believe that our 
female is a perfectly adiut bird. . . 

At fii^ sight, the Zenaida doye might perhaps be 
mistaken for the common turtle dove, Cdumba caro* 
Unenm, and marginata of authors,) having the same 
leoeral colour and several common markings ; but, to 
mention no other differential character, the short, even 
tail, coBiposed of but twelve feathers, all rounded, the 
eater bluish gray at tipy will at once distinguish it from 
the latter, which belongs to a different group, having 
the tail long coneifbrm, and (what is found in no other 
American species, not even its close relation, the 
passeiiffer pigeon) composed of fourteen tapering and 
acate feathers, the two middle remarkably so, and the 
lateral pore white at tip. If any other distinction should 
be required, the white tips o£ the secondaries of our 
new species will aJQford a good one, as well as the outer 
tail-feather, the exterior web of which is blue gray, 
tressed, as well as the others> by the b|ack l^ind; 
whilst in the C cttroHnensU it is entirely pure white, 
the Uack band being confined to the inner web. 
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41. MEIMJORIS OALLOPAVO, LINN^US. — WILD TURKEY. 
BONAFAATB, PLATE IX. MALE AND FEMALE. 

Thk native country of the wild turkey extencb from-, 
the north-western territory of the United States to the 
Isthmus of Panama, south of which it is not to be found, 
lotfnthstanding the statements of authors, who have 
mistaken the cnrassow for it. In Cianada, and the now 
isnsely peopled parts of the United States, wild turkeys 
were formerly very abundant ; but, like the In^aa 
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and buffalo, they haVe been compelled to yield to tbe^ 
destructive ingenuity of. the i^'hite settlers, often 
wantonly exercised, and seek refugee in the remotest 
parts of the interior. Altbough tney relinquish their 
native soil with slow and reluctant steps, yet such is 
the rapidity with which settlements are extended and 
condensed over the surface of this country, that we. 
may anticipate a day, at no distant period, when the 
hunter will seek the wild turkey in vain. 

We have neglected no means of obtaining information ^ 
from various parts of the Union, relative to this inte- 
resting bird ; and having been assisted by the zeal and 
politeness of several individuals, who, in different 
degrees, have contributed to our stock of knowledge 
on this subject, we return them our best thanks. We 
have particular satisfaction in acknowledging the kind- 
ness of Mr John J. Audubon, from whom we have 
received a copious narrative, containing a considerable 
portion of the valuable notes collected by him, on this 
bird, during twenty years that he has been engaged in 
studying ornithology, in the only book free from error 
and contradiction, the great book of nature. His 
observations, principally made in Kentucky and Loui- 
siana, proved the more interesting, as we had received 
no information from those states : we have, in conse^ 
quence, been enabled to enrich the present article with 
several new details of the manners and habits of the 
wild turkey. 

The wooded parts of Arkansaw, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and Alabama; the unsettled portions of the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois ; the vast expanse 
of territory northwest of these states, on the Mississippi 
and Missouri, as far as the forests extend, are more 
abundantly supplied, than any other parts of the union, 
with this valuable game, which forms an important part 
of the subsistence of the hunter and trayeller in the 
wilderness. It is not probable that the range of this 
bird extends to, or beyond, the Rocky Mountains; the 
Mandan Indians, who a few years ago visited the city 
of Washington, conside]:ed the turkey one of the greatest 
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'vuribsitiefs they had seen, and prepared a skin of one, to 
carry home for exhibition. 

. The wild turkey is not very plenty in Florida, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas ; is still less frequently found in the 
western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania; and is 
extremely rare, if indeed it exists at all, in the remaining 
northern and eastern parts of the United States; in 
New England, it even appears to have been already 
destroyed one hundred and fifty years back. I am, 
however, credibly informed, that wild turkeys are yet 
to be found in the mountainous districts of Sussex 
-comity. New Jersey. The most eastern part of Penn- 
sylrania now inhabited by them, appears to be Lancaster 
county ; and they are often observed in the oak woods 
near Philipsburg, Clearfield county. Those occasionally 
brought to the Philadelphia and New York markets, 
are chiefly obtained in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The wild turkeys do not confine themselves to any 
particular food; they eat maize, all sorts of berries, 
"fruits, grasses, beetles ; and even tadpoles, young frogs, 
and lizards, are occasionally found in their crops ; but 
where the pecan nut is plenty, they prefer that fruit 
to any other nourishment; their more general predi- 
lection is, however, for the acorn, on which they rapidly 
fatten. When an unusually profuse crop of acorns 
is produced in a particular section of country, ^eat 
.numbers of turkeys are enticed from their ordinary 
haunts in the surrounding districts. About the begin- 
ning of October, while the mast still remains on the 
trees, they assemble in flocks, and direct their course 
to the rich bottom lands. At this season they are 
observed in great numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The time of this irruption is known to the Indians by 
the name of the turkey month. 

The males, usually termed ^o&&/er«, associate in parties, 
numbering from ten to a hundred, and seek their food 
apart from the females ; whilst the latter either move 
at>oat singly with their young, then nearly two-thirds 
4frown, or, in company with other females and their 
Cftmilies, form troops, sometimes consisting of seventy 
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t)r eigbty indiyiduals, ftU of whom are mtent on ayoidinr 
the old males, who, whenever opportunity offers, atta<£ 
and destroy the young, hy repeated hlows on the skulL 
All parties, however, travel in the same direction, and 
on foot, unless they are compelled to seek their indivi- 
dual safety hy tlying from the hunter's dog^, or their 
march is impeded hy a large river. When about to 
cross a river, they select the highest eminences, that 
their flight may be the more certain; and here they 
sometimes remain for a day or more, as if for the purpose 
of consultation, or to be duly prepared for so hazaraous 
a voyage. During this time the males gobble obstre- 
perously, and strut with extraordinary importance, as 
if they would animate their companions, and inspire 
them with the utmost degree of hardihood^ the females 
and young also assume much of the pompous air of the 
males, the former spreading their tails, and moving 
silently around. At length the assembled multitude 
mount to the tops of the highest trees, whence, at a 
signal note from a leader, the whole together wing their 
way towards the opposite shore. All the old and fht 
ones cross without difficulty, even when the river 
exceeds a mile in width ; but the young, mea^^, and 
' weak, frequently fall short of the desired landing, and 
are forced to swim for their lives ; this they do dexter- . 
ously enough, spreading their tails for a support, closing 
their wings to the body, stretching the neck forwards, 
and striking out quickly and forcibly with their legs. 
If, in thus endeavouring to regain the land, thej 
approach an elevated or inaccessible bank, their ezep- 
tions are remitted, they resign themselves to the stream 
for a short time, in order to gain strength, and then, with 
one violent effort, escape from the water. But in this 
attempt all are not successful; some of the weaker, 
as they cannot rise sufficiently high in air to clear the 
bank, fall again and again into the water, and thus 
miserably perish. Immediately after the turkeys have 
succeeded in crossing a river, they for some time ramble 
about without any apparent unanimity of purpose^ and 
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a grett BUiDy ar^ destroyed by the hanten, altlumgh 
they are then least valuable. 

When the turkeys hare anriyed in their land of 
abuQdanee, they disperse in small flocks, composed of 
indiTiduals of all sexes and agses intermingled, who 
deyour all the mast as they advance : this occurs about 
the middle of November. It haa been observed, that, 
after these long journeys, the turkeys become ao familiar 
as to venture on the plantations, and even approach so 
near the farmhouses as to enter the stables and com- 
eribs, in search' qf food ; in this way they pass the 
Autamn, and part of the winter. During this season 
great numbers are killed by the inhabitants, who 
preserve them in a frozen state, in ovder to transport 
•th<»i to a distant market. 

• Early in March they begin to pair; and, for a shoit 
time previous, the females separate from, and shun 
their mates, though the latter pertinaciously follow 
them, uttering their gobbling note. The sexes M>09t 
apart, but at no great distance, so that, when the femide 
utters a call, every male within hearing responds, rolling 
note sfter note, in the most rapid succession ; not as 
when spreading the tail and strutting near the hen, but 
in a voiee resembling that of the tame turkey, when 
he hears any unusmd or fre<piently. repeated noise. 
Where the turkeys are numerous, the. woods from one 
ead to the other, sometimes for hundreds of mile8,resound 
with this remarkable iroice of their wooing, uttered 
lesponsively from their roosting places. This is oon tinned 
|or about an hour; and, on tl^ rising of the sun, they 
silendy descend from their perches, and the males begin 
to strut, for the purpose of winning the admiration of 
their mates. 

If the call be given from the ground, the males in the 
vicinity fly towards the individual, and, whether they 
perceive her or not, erect and spread their tails, throw 
the head backwards, distend the comb and wattles, 
strut pompously, and rustle their wings and body feathers, 
at the same moment ejecting a puff of air from the 
huigs. Whilst thus occupied, they occjasianally halt ta 
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look out for the female, and thenresome liieir strutting^ 
and puffing, moving with as much rapidity as the nature 
of their gait will admit. During this ceremonious 
approach, the males, often encounter each other, and 
desperate hattles ensue, when the conflict is only termi- 
nated by the flight or death of the vanquished. 

This pugnacious disposition is not to be regarded as 
accidentol, but as resulting from a wise and excellent 
law of nature, who always studies the good of the 
species, without regard to the individuals. Did not 
females prefer the most perfect of their species, and 
were not the favours of beauty most willingly dispensed 
to the victorious, feebleness and degeneracy would 
soon mark the animal creation ; but, in consequence of 
this general rule, the various races of animals are propa- 
gated by those individuals who are not only most to 
be admired for external appearance, but most to be 
valued for their intrinsic spirit and energy. 

When the olject of his pursuit is discovered, if the 
female be more than one year old, she also struts, and 
even gobbles, evincing much desire ; she tiu'us proudly 
round the strutting male, and suddenly opening her 
wings, throws herself towards him, as if to terminate 
his procrastination, and, laying herself on the earth, 
receives his dilatory caresses. But should he meet a 
young hen, his strut becomes difiBerent, and his move- 
ments are violently rapid ; sometimes rising in air, he 
takes a short circular flight, and on alighting drags his 
wings for a distance of eight or ten paces, running at 
full speed, occasionally approaching the timorous hen, 
and pressing her, until she yields to his solicitations. 
Thus are they mated for the season, though the male 
does not confine himself exclusively to one female, nor 
does he hesitate to bestow his attentions and endear^ 
ments on several, whenever an opportunity offers. 

One or more females, thus associated, follow their 
favourite, and roost in his immediate neighbourhood, if 
not on the same tree, until they begin to lay, when 
they change their mode of life, m order to save their 
eggs, which the male uniformly breaks if in his power^ 
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that the female may not be withdrawn from the grati- 
ficition of hm desires. At this time the females shun 
the males during the greater part of the day ; the latter 
beoome clumsy and careless, meet each other peacefully, 
tnd 80 entirely cease to gobble, that the hens are obliged 
to coort their advances, calling loudly and almost conti- 
nually for them. The female may then be obseryed 
caressing the male, and imitating his peculiar gestures, 
in order to excite his amorousness. 

The cocks, even when on the roost, sometimes strut 
and gobble, but more generally merely elevate the tail, 
^ and utter the puff, on which the tail and other feathers 
suddenly subside. On light or moonshining nights, 
near the termination of the breeding season, they repeat 
this action, at intervals of a few minutes, for several 
hours together, without rising from their perches. 

The sexes then separate; the males, being much 
cniaciated, cease entirely to gobble, retire and conceal 
themselves by prostrate trees, in secluded parts of the' 
forest, or in the almost impenetrable privacy of a cane- 
brake. Rather than leave their hiding places, they 
suffer themselves to be approached witiiin a short 
distance, when they seek safety in their speed of foot ; 
at this season, however, they are of no value to the 
hnnter, being meagre and covered with ticks. By thus 
retiring, using very little exercise, and feeding on 
P^caHar grasses, they recover their flesh and strength, 
and when this object is attained, again congregate, and 
^commence their rambles. 

About the middle of April, when the weather is dry, 
the female selects a proper place in which to deposit 
^ *SS^ secured from the encroachment of water, and, 
^ &r as possible, concealed from the watchful eye of 
tbe crow : this crafty bird espies the hen going to her 
^t, and having discovered the precious deposit, waits 
iw the absence of the parent, and removes every one 
^^0 eggs from the spot, that he may devour them at 
J'^wre. The nest is placed on the ground, either on a 
vy ridge, in the fallen top of a dead leafjr tree, under 
a tbieket of sumach or bnars, or by the side of a log : 
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it is of a Teiy simple struotiuie, beio^ composed of it 
few dried leaves. In this receptacle the eg^ are depOi- 
«ited» sometimes to the number of twen^, but more 
usually from nine to fifteen ; they are whitish, spotted 
with reddish brown, like those of the domestic bird. 
Their manner of building, number of egfgs, period of 
incubation, &c. appear to correspond througnout the 
Union, as I have received exactly similar accounts from 
the northern limits of the turkey range, to the most 
fstouthem regions of Flmida, Louisiana, and the western 
wilds of Missouri. 

The female always approaches her nest with great 
caution, varying her course so as rarely to reaioli it 
twice by the same route ; and, on leaving her charge, 
she is very careful to cover the whole with dry leaves, 
witli which she conceals it so artfully, as to make it 
extremely difficult, even for one who has watched her 
movements, to indicate the exact spot: hence few 
nests are found, and these are generally discovered by 
fortuitously starting the female from them, or by the 
appearance of broken shells, scattered around by some 
cuniung lynx, fox, or crow. When laying or sitting, 
the tuikey hen is not readily driven from her post by 
the approach of apparent danger; but, if an enemy 
appears, she crouches as low as possible, and suffers 
it to pass. A circumstance related by Mr Audulxm 
will shew how much intelligence they display on such 
occasions : having discoverea a sitting hen, he remarked 
that, by assuming a careless air, whistling, or talking 
to himself, he* was permitted to pass within Aye or six 
feet of her ; but, if he advanced cautiously, she would 
not suffer him to come within twenty paces, but ran 
off twenty or thirty yards with her tail expanded, when, 
assuming a stately gait, she paused on every step, 
occasionally uttering a chuck. They seldom aliandmi 
th^ nefifts on account of being discovered by man, but 
should a snake, or any other animal, suck one of the 
eggs, the parent leaves them altogether. If the eggs 
be removed, she again seeks the male uid recommences 
laying, though otherwise she lays but one nest of eggs 
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daring tbe season. SeT«ral tnricey bens sometimes 
sModate, perhaps for mntaal safety, deposit thw effgs 
10 the fiame nest, and rear their broods together. Mr 
Aadobon once found three females sittings on forty4wo 
eggs. In such cases, the nest is constantly guarded bj 
ene of the parties, so that no crow, raven, nor even 
polecat, dares approacli it 

T&e mother will not forsake her eggs, when near 
iMtehing, while life remains ; she will suffer an endo- 
rare to be ma4e around and imprison her, rather than 
tbandon her chai^. Mr Audubon witnessed the 
batchiDg of a brood, while thus endeayouring to secure 
tiie young and mother. ** I have laid flat," says he, 
** withia a very few feet, and seen her gently rise from 
the eggs, look anxiously towards them, chuck with a 
wma peculiar to the mother on such an occasion, 
fenove carefully each half empty shell, and with her 
bill earess and dry the younglings, that already stand 
tottering and attempting to force their way out of the 
nest" 

When the process of incubation is ended, and the 
another ia tbont to retire from the nest with her young 
bnM>d, she shakes herself violently, picks and adjusts 
Ae feathers about the bellyj and assumes a different 
Mpect ; her eyes are alternately inclined obliquely up- 
^ardsand side wise; she stretches forth her nedk, in 
•▼ery direction, to dfccover birds of prey or other 
enemies ; her wings are partially spread, and she softly 
'i^ixcks to keep her tender offspring close to her side. 
^y proceed slowly, and, as the hatching generally 
^^^'oiirs in the afternoon, they sometimes return to pass 
^e first nid^t in the nest While very young, the 
ntother leads them to elevated dry places, as if aware 
^ hvmidity, during the first few days of their life, 
^qM be very dangerous to them, they having then 
^ other protection than a delicate, soft, hairy down. 
hi Tery rainy seasons wild turkeys are scarce, because, 
when completely wetted, the young rarely survive. 

At the expiration of about two weeks, the young 
tttve the ground on which they had previously reposed 
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at night under the femaile, and follow her to some low, 
large branch of a tree, where they nestle -under the 
broadly curved wings of their vigilant and fostering 
parent. The time then approaches in which they seek 
the open ground or prairie land during the qslj, in 
search of strawberries, and subsequently of dewberries^ 
blackberries, and grasshoppers ; thus securing a plenti- 
ful food, and enjoying the influence of the genial sun. 
They frequently dust themselves in shallow cavities of 
the soil, or on anthills, in order to clean off the loose 
akin of their growing feathers, and rid themselves of 
ticks and other vermm. 

. The young turkeys now grow rapidly, and in the 
month of August, when several broods flock together, 
imd are led by their mothers to the forest, they are 
stout and quite able to secure themselves from the unex- 
pected attacks of wolves, foxes, lynxes, and even cougars, 
by rising quickly from the ground, aided by their strong 
legs, and reaching with ease the upper limbs of the 
tallest tree. Amongst the numerous enemies of the 
wild turkey, the most dreaded are the large diurnal 
and nocturnal birds of prey, and the lynx (Felia rufa,) 
who sucks their eggs, and is extremely expert at seizing 
both parent and young; he follows them for some 
distance, in order to ascertain their course, and then, 
makiuff a rapid circular movement, places himself in 
ambush before them, and waits until, by a single bounds 
he can fasten on his victim. 

The following circumstance is related by Bartram : 
*' Having seen a flock of turkeys at some distance, I 
approached them with great caution ; when, singling 
out a large cock, and being just on the point of firing, 
I observed that several young cocks were affrighted, 
and in their language warned the rest to be on their 
ffuard against an enemy, whom I plainly perceived was 
industriously making his subtle approaches towards 
them, behind the fallen trunk of a tree, about twenty 
yards from me. This cunning fellow-hunter was a large 
fat wild cat, or lynx : he saw me, and at times seemed 
to watch my motions, as if determined to seise the 
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delicious prey b^ore me ; upon which I changed my* 
object, and levelled my piece at him. At that instant 
my companion, at a distance, also discharged his piece, 
tiie report of which alarmed the flock of turkeys, and 
my fellow-hunter, the cat, sprang over the log, and 
trotted off." 

These birds are guardians of each other, and the first 
who sees a hawk or eagle gives a note of alarm, on 
which all within hearing lie close to the ground. As 
they usually roost in flocks, perched on the naked 
branches of trees, they are easily discovered by the 
large owls, and, when attacked by these prowling birds> 
often escape by a somewhat remarkable manoeuvre. 
The owl sails around the spot to select his prey ; but, 
notwithstanding* the almost inaudible action of his 
pinions, the quick ear of one of the slumberers perceives 
the danger, which is immediately announced to the 
whole party by a chuck; thus alarmed, they rise on 
their legs, and watch the motions of the owl, who, 
darting like an arrow, would inevitably secure the 
individual at which he aimed, did not the latter suddenly 
drop bis head, squat, and spread his tail over his back ; 
the owl then gluices over without inflicting any injury, 
at the very instant that the turkey suffers himself to 
M headlong towards the earth, where he is secure from 
his dreaded enemy. 

On hearing the slightest noise, wild turkeys conceal 
themselves in the grass, or among shrubs, and thus 
frequently escape the hunter, or the sharp'^sighted birds 
of prey. The sportsman is unable to find them during 
the day, unless ne has a dog trained for the purpose; 
it is necessary to shoot them at a very short distance, 
since, when only wounded, they quickly disappear, and, 
accelerating their motion by a sort of half flight run 
with so much speed, that the swiftest hunter cannot 
overtake them. The traveller, driving rapidly down 
the declivity of one of the Alleghanies, may sometimes 
Me several of them before him, that evince no urgent 
desire to get out of the road; but, on alighting, in 
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hopes of shooting them, ho sooik finds that tH. pursuit^ 
is vain. 

In th« spring, when the inale» are much emaciated 
by their atten&nce on the females, it sometimes may- 
happen that, in cleared oountries^. they can be overtaken 
by a swift cur-dog, when they will squat, and suffer 
themselv^ to be caught by the- dog, or hunter, who 
follows on horseback. But from the knowledge we 
have sained of this bird, we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that the manner of running down turkeys, like hare» 
or foxes, so much talked of, is a mere ^Eible, as sack a 
sport would be attended with very trifling success. A 
turkey hound will sometimes lead his master several 
miles, before he can a second time^u^ the same indi* 
vidual from his concealment; and even on a fleet horse, 
after following one for hours, it is often found impossible 
to p%ti it up. During a fall of meking snow, turkeys 
will travel extraordinary distances^ and are often poiv 
sned in vain by anv description of hunters; they mive 
then a long, straddling manner of running, very easy 
to themselves, but which few animals can equaL This< 
disposition for running, during rains, or humid weath^^ 
is common to all gallinaceous birds. 

The males are frequently decoyed within gunshot, 
in the breeding season, by forcibly drawing the air 
through one of the wing bones of the turkey, producing 
a sound very similar to the voice of the female; but the 
performer on this simple instrument must commit no 
error, for turkeys are quick of hearing, and, when 
frequently akrmed, are wary and cunning. Some of 
these will answer to the call without advancing a st^. 
and thus defeat the speculations of the hunter, who 
must avoid making any movement, inasmuch as a single 
glance of a turkey may defeat his hopes of decoying 
them. By imitating the cry ol the barred owl, (^Strix 
mebuiosa,) the hunter discovers many on their roostsi 
as they will veply by a gobble to every repetition of 
this sound, and can thus be approached with certainty, 
about daylight, and easily killed. 

Wild turkeys are very tenacious of their feeding 
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groundi) as well as of the trees on which they have 
oiM)e roosted. Flocks have beeu known to resort to 
one spot for a succession of years, and to return after a 
dittaot emigration in search of food. Their roosting 
I^ace is mostly on a point of land, jutting into a river, 
where there are large trees. When they have collected 
at the signal of a repeated gobbling, they silently 
proceed towards their nocturnal abodes, and perch near 
each other : from the numbers sometimes congregated 
in one place, it would seem to be the common rendezvous 
of the whole neighbourhood. But no position, however 
secluded or difficult of access, can secure them from the 
attacks of the artful and vigilant hunter, who, when 
they are all quietly perched for the night, takes a stand 
preyiously chosen by daylight, and, when the rising 
moon enables him to take sure aim, shoots them down, 
at leisure, and, by carefully singling out those on the 
lower branches iirst, he may secure nearly the whole 
flock, neither the presence of the hunter, nor the report 
of his gun, intimidating the turkeys, although the 
appearance of a single owl would be sufficient to alarm 
the whole troop : the dropping of their companions 
from their sides excites nothing but a buzzing noise, 
which seems more expressive of surprise than fright*. 
This fimcied security, or heedlessness of danger, while 
at roost, is characteristic of all the. gallinaceous birds 
of North America. 

The more common mode of taking turkeys is by 
means of pens, constructed with logs, covered in at top,, 
and with a passage in the earth under one side of it^. 
just krge enough to admit an individual when stooping* 
The ground chosen for thifr purpose is generally sloping, 
and the passage is cut on the lower side,, widening 
outwards. These preparations being completed, Indian, 
oom is strewed for some distance around the pen, to 
entice the flock, whidi, picking up the grain, is 
fradoally led towards the passage, and thence into the 
enclosure, where a sufficient quantity of oom is spread 
to occupy the leader until the greater part of the turkeys 
have entered* When they raise their heads and discover 
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that the J are pmoners, all their exertions to escape axe 
directed upwards and against the sides of the pen, not 
haying sagacity enough to stoop sufficiently low to pass 
out by the way they entered, and thus they become an 
easy prey, not only to the experienced hunter, but eyen 
to the boys on the frontier settlements. 

In proportion to the abundance or scarcity of food,, 
and its good or bad quality, they are small or large, 
meagre or fat, and of an excellent or indifferent flayour i 
in general, howeyer, their flesh is more delicate, more 
succulent, and better tasted than that of the tame- 
turkey : they are in the best order late in the autumn^ 
or in the beginning of winter. The Indians value this 
food so highly, when roasted, that they call it '^ the 
white man s dish," and present it to strangers as the 
best they can offer. It seems probable that in Mexico 
the wild turkey cannot obtain such substantial food as 
in the United States, since Hernandez informs U9 that 
their flesh is harder, and in all respects inferior to that 
of the domestic bird. 

The Indians make much use of their tails as fans ; 
the women weaye their feathers with much art on a 
loose web made of the rind of the birch tree, arranging 
them so as to keep the down on the inside, and exhibit 
the brilliant surface to the eye. A specimen of this 
doth is in the Philadelphia Museum; it was found 
enyeloping the body of an Indian female, in the great 
Saltpetre caye of Kentucky. 

Among the benefits conferred by America on the 
rest of the world, the gift of this noble bird should 
occupy a distinguished place, as unquestionably one of 
the most useful of the feathered tribe, being capable of 
ministering largely to the sustenance and comfort of 
the human race. Though the turkey is surpassed in 
external beauty by the magnificent peacock, its flesh is 
greatly superior in excellence, standing almost unriyaQed 
for delicacy of texture and agreeable sapidity. On tlios 
account it has been eagerly sought by almost all nations^ 
and has been naturidized with astonishing rapidity 
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^FOQgfboat the world, almost nnirersall^r coikstitutiBgr 
a fkrourite banquet dish. 

The turkey, belonging- originally to the American 
continent, was necessarily unknown to the ancients^ 
who> in this as in a thousand other instances, were 
deficient^ in our most common and essential articles of 
food. Readers unacquainted with the fact may well be 
rarnrised to learn, that, although the introduction of this 
bird into Europe is comparatively modem, its origin haa 
already been lost sight of, and that eminent naturalista 
of the last century, who lived so much nearer to the time 
of its first appearance, have expressed great uncertainty 
eoncemin^its native country. Thus Belon, Aldrovandi, 
Gessner, Kay, &c. thought that it came originally 
from Africa and the East Tndies, and endeavoured to 
recognize it in some of the domestic birds of the ancients. 
Belon and Aldrovandi supposed it to have been men^' 
tioned by ancient authors, but they mistook for it the 
Numida meleagris of Linne, which is actually an African 
bird, now almost naturalized in America, even in a 
wild state, so that it would be apparently more reason^ 
^le for America to regard that bird as indigenous, 
than that the old continent should lay claim to the 
turkey. In so soon losing sight of the origin of this 
Inrd, we see a strong exemplification of the ungrateful 
tBsposition of man, who can durably treasure up the 
memory of wrongs and injuries, but fails to recollect 
the peatest benefits he has received. It would be loss 
of tmie to combat the arguments advanced by authors, 
who have deceived themselves in attempting to deprive 
America of her just title to this bird, since they have 
been fiiUy refuted by the eloquent Buffon ; but we may 
here introduce a sketch of its progress from America 
throoghout Europe. 

The first unquestionable description of the turkey 
was written by Oviedo, in 1525, in the summary of 
his History of the Indies, This bird was sent from 
Mexico to Spain early in the sixteenth century; i^om 
^n it was introduced into England in 1524. Turkejra 
were taken to Feance in the reign of Fraiicis the First, 
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whence tiiey spread iato Germany, Italj, kc. ^ u.4ew, 
however, had been carried to the latter ooimtry by ^le 
Spaniards, some years previously. The first tiurkfiy 
9aten in France appears to have been served up at tb» 
weddings banquet of Charles the Ninth, in the ymt 
1670. Since that period they have been bred with s# 
much care, that, in England, as we read in andent 
ehronicles, their rapid increase rendered them atttnnable 
at country feasts, where they were a much esteemed 
dish as early as 1585. Europeans conveyed them tot 
all their colonies, and thus were they gradually intri^ 
duced into Asia, Africa, and even Oceanica. 

The French distinguished them by the name of €!o^ 
et Poule d^Inde, (cock and hen from India,) hecaiBW 
they were natives of the West Indies. Subsequently, fiv 
the sake of brevity, they called them JDinthn, an 
i^pellation which is yet retained. The English name 
is still worse, as it conveys the false idea that tke 
tuikey originated in Asia, owing to f^o ndien^M 
habit, formerly prevalent, of calling every foreign oljeol 
by the name of Turk, Indian, &c. 

Although the turkev is generally considered a stafidr 
bird, it is ^probable tnat his intellectual qualifieattmns 
have not been fairly appreciated, as he is susceptiye of 
very lively emotions. If any new and remaricable 
olject attracts the attention of the male, his wh^ 
appearance and demeanour undei^o a sadcba and 
extraordinary^ change s relinquishing his peacefol asy ec t, 
he boldly raises himself, his head and neek heoome 
tnrffid, and the wattles, from an influx of Idood^ i^<M^ 
with vivid red ; he bristles up the feathers of the made 
and back, his tail is verticidly raised and expanded' Hke 
a fan, and the wing-feathers are extended unt3 tiMj 
touch the ground. Thus transformed, he utters a la#» 
humming soundj and advances with a grave and haoflily 
strut, occasionally acoelerating his steps, and, atHae 
same time, mbbuig the tips of the primary iBS^hArs 
violently against the earth. During these manflsniMii^ 
he now and then utters a harsh, interrupted, and ^Hsse^ 
nant aiol^, apparently expressive of the highest degi^ee 



«l'nre : iluft ery, soondiaff like ro^k^ gormh^ <mreokf 
yM le repeated at the pleiieure of aiijr person who 
ibmdd vrhistle, or strike the ear of the bird by my 
ffSket afflite or unusaal sound. The appearance of mf 
mk doth is sure to awaken his anger, and induoe him 
to rush fearlesd^ on the disagreeable object, exerting 
iU hia power to injare or des^oy it. 

lB.eonnection with the peculiar character of this bird, 
We may advantageously quote the sentiments of th« 
great^ranklin, wo expressed a regret thaa^ t^e tui^scy 
sfaoald not have been preferred to the bald eagle aS'an 
emblem of the United States. Certainly this eagle is 
^'tjmainieal and pusillanimous bird, by no means an 
ifprqiriate representatire of a great and magnanimous 
aatioai, as .was l^e eagle chosen by the Roijaans. * 

^^ ^ Otibievs object to the bald eagle," says Franklin, in 
•Beef his letters^ " as looking too mucn like a dindcm« 
et' tarkey. For my own part, I wish the bald eagle had 
iMbeeB chosen as the representative of our country ; 
he k a bird ^f bad moral character ; he does not get m» 
Hying honestly; you may have seen him perched on 
vqpur dead tree, wh^e, too lazy to fish for hiinself, he 
•witriies the labour of the fishing hawk, ei^i, when Uiat 
'4i%ent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it 
iAiSh nest for the support of his mate and young ones, 
A4'b^ eagle pursues him, and takes it frmn him. 
^i^ an this injustice he is never in good case, but, .like 
tbipe among men who live by sharping and robbing, he 
kfeDemlly poor, and. often very lousy. Besides, he is 
lf>&9k coward ; tiie little kingbird, not bigger than n 
%ttmw, attacks him boldly, and drives him out of the 
vitHot He is, therefore, by no means a proper emblem 
(fot the brave and honest Cincinnati of America, who 
iui^e ^ven all the Kingbird$ from our country, though 
'^^eimitiy fit for that order of knights which the French 
'Hkll Ckevaliers d^JBtdustrie. I am, on this accounty not 
''iii^leased that the figure. is not known as a bald eagle, 
%it Uxto m<Hre like a turkey. For in truth the tui£ey 
% in eemparieen, a much more respectable bird, and 
withal attiueori^^uoiaL native of America. EaglesJ^T* 
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been fonnd in all coiiiitrie8,*but the turkey was pecuHir* 
to ours. He is, besides, (though a little vain and sifiyi 
'tis true, but not thewOrse emblem for that,) a bird of 
eourage, and would not hesitate to attack a ^enadier 
of the British gfuards, who should presume to invade 
his farm-yard with a red coat on." 

But, since the choleric temper and vanity of the" 
tame turkey are proverbial in various langfua^s, in 
some of which its very name is opprobrious, and often 
applied in derision to vaingflorious and stupid peo^ple, 
we are better satisfied that its effi^ was not placed in 
the escutcheon of the United States. 

Those who have not observed the turkey in its wild 
state, have only seen its deteriorated prog^eny, which 
are gpreatly inferior in size and beauty. So far from 
having gained by the care of man, and the abundance 
x>f food accessible in its state of domestication, this bird 
has degenerated not only in Europe and Asia, but, what 
is certainly extraordinary, even in its native country. 
The domesticated turkey of America, accustomed as it 
is to roam in the woods and open fields almost without 
restraint, is in no respect superior to that of the 
European poultry yard. I have, however, seen several 
very beautiful ones from Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Sussex county, New Jersey, that were said 
to be a cross breed between the wild cock and tam<^ 
hen. This crossing often occurs in countries where 
wild and tame turkeys are found; it is weU knowtf 
that they will readily approach each other ; and «ncli 
is the influence .of slavery even upOn the ' turkey; 
that the robust inhabitant of the forest will drive his 
degenerate kinsfolk from their own food, and from their 
females, being generally welcomed by the latter and by 
their owners, who well know the advantages of such a 
connection. The produce of this commixture is nni^ 
esteemed by epicures, uniting the luscious obesity of 
the one, with the wild flavour of the other. A gentkM 
man, residing in Westchester county, New York, a few 
years since procured a young female wild turifey^'htf 
4>rder to mflke. the eicpelriment of crossing the' bre^dt 
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iMit^ owing to some ctrcaoistaiioe, it did not succeed^ 
aadin.the ensuing' fSpring this feiniile disappeared. In 
tbe following autumn she retiu^ied,. followed by. a large 
brood; these/ were quite sh^, but, by a little manage* 
meat, they were secured in a coop, and the mother 
allowed her liberty: she remained on the farm until 
the succeeding spring, when she again disappeared, and 
returned in autumn with another brood. This course 
the has repeated for several successive years. 

Eggs or the wild turkey have been frequently .taken 
from their nests and hatched under the tame hen ; the 
young preserve a portion of their uncivilized nature, 
aad exhibit some knowledge of the difference between 
themselves and their foster mother, roosting apart from 
the tame ones, and in other respects shewing the force 
of. hereditary disposition. The domesticated young, 
leared from the eggs of the wild turkey, are often 
employed as decoy birds to those in a state of nature. 
Mr William Bloom, of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, caught 
ive or six wild turkeys, when quite chickens, and 
succeeded in rearing them. Although sufficiently tame 
to feed with his tame turkeys, and generally associate 
.with them, jet they always retained some of their 
original propensities, roosting by themselves, and higher 
,tban the tame birds, generally on the top of some tree, 
or of the house. They were also more readily alarmed ; 
on the approach of a dog, they would fly ofl; and seek 
la&ty in the nearest woods. On an occasion of this 
kind, one of them flew across the Susquehanna, and 
the owner was apprehensive of losing it ; in order to 
recover it, be sent a boy with a tame turkey, which 
vas released at the place where the fugitive had 
Alighted. This plan was successful ; they soon joined 
company, and the tame bird induced his compamon to 
leturn home. Mr Bloom remarked, that the wild 
turkey will thrive more, and keep in better conditi<»i, 
Mum the tame, on the same quantity of food. 

Besides the above mentioned half breed, some 
domesticated turkeys, of a very superior metallic tint^ 
^ sold in the Philadelphia and liew York markets a^ 
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wild ones. Many of thes^ r^vare a practised ey* td 
difitinguigli their true character, but they are alwaya 
rather less brilliant, and those I examined had a broad 
whitish band at the tip of the tail-covertfi, and anotlicnr 
at the tip of the tail itself, which instantly betrayed 
their origin, the wild ones being entirely destltote of 
the former, and the band on the tip of the tail beix^ 
neither so wide nor so pure. 

In the following description we give the generic as 
well as the specific characters of the wild turkey, in 
order to make it complete, ^ ^^^ 

. The male ndld turkey, when full grown, is n^ttty 
four feet in length, and more than ^ve in extent. Tile 
bill is short and robust, measuring two inches and a 
half to the comer of the mouth ; it is reddish, and horn 
colour at tip ; the superior mandible is vaulted, declining 
at tip, and overhangs the inferior, being longer aitd 
wider; it is covered at base by a naked cere-lJke 
membrane, in which the nostrils are situated, Ihejr 
being half closed by a turgid membrane, and opeHittg 
dowliwards; the inferior mandible slightly ascends 
towards the tip ; the aperture of the ear is defended b^ 
a fascicle of small decomposed feathers; the tongue ia 
fleshy and entire; the irides are dark brown; the 
head, which is very small in proportion to the bo*^» 
and half of the neck, are covered by a naked bluish 
skin, on which are a number of red wart-like eletal^oiia 
on the superior portion, and whitish ones on the 
inferior, interspersed with a few scattered, btai^^ 
bristly hairs, and small feathers, which are Still' lltes 
numerous on the neck; the naked skin extends fartilker 
downwards on the inferior sar&ce of the neck, wh^ 
it is flaccid and membranous, forming an unaulatihg 
appendage, on the lower part of which are ekvem'dte 
elevations, or wattles, A wrinkled,, fleshy, t^t&c^ 
extensible caruncle, hairy and penicellated at tip, arites 
from the bill at its junction with the forehead ; when 
the bird is quiescent, this process is not much more 
than an inch and a half long ; but when he is excited 
by love or ragei it becomes elongated, so as to cotei^ 
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tiie biU entirely, and depend two oi^ three indies below 
it The neck is of a moderate length and thickness, 
bearing on its inferior 'portion a pendent fascicle <^ 
blidL rigid hairs, about nine inches long. The body is 
thick, scHnewhat elongated, and covered with long 
truncated feathers; these are divided into very light 
fidigindus down at base, beyond which they are dusky; 
to this dusky portion succeeds a broad, efiiilgen^ 
metallic band, changing now to copper colour or bronze 
goLdf then to violet or purple, according to the incidence 
of Uffht; and at tip is a terminal, narrow, velvet black 
hmSf which does not exist in the feathers of the heck 
^d breast; the lower portion of the back, and the 
upper part of the rump, are much darker, with less 
^bruliant golden violaceous reflections; the feathers of 
the inferior part of the rump have several concealed, 
narrow, ferruginous, transverse lines, then a black band 
before the broad metallic space, which is effulj^ent 
CQ|»p«ry ; beyond the terminal narrow black band is an 
anpolished bright bay fringe. The upper tail-coverts 
are of a bright bay colour, with numerous narrow bars 
of shining greenish ; all these coverts are destitute of 
the metsQlic band, and the greater number have not 
the black subterminal one; the vent and thighs are 
^bun brownish cinereous, intermixed with paler; the 
Imder tail-coverts are blackish, glossed with coppery 
towards the |ip, and at tip are bright bay. 
• The wings are concave and rounded, hardly surpassing 
tiif origin of the tail; they have twenty-eight quill 
feathers, of which the first is shortest, and the fourth 
and fifth longest, the second and ninth being nearly 
ewud; the smaller and middling wing-coverts are 
CMOured like the feathers of the body ; the greater 
.coverts are copper violaceous, having a black band 
near the whitisn tip ; their concealed web is blackish, 
, sprinkled with dull ferruginous: in old birds, the 
^.exterior web is much worn bv friction amongst the 
.^t^Qshes, in consequence of which those feathers exhibit 
, a very singular, un webbed, curved appearance* The 
j^nrioos wmg, the primary coverts, and the primaries, 
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are' plain blackish, banded with wVte, whieli is into^i 
rupted by the shi^t, and sprinkled with blackish ; the , 
secondaries have the white portion so large, that they 
may as well be described as white, banded with bladdsh, 
and are, moreover, tinged with ferruginous yellow ; 
this colour gradually encroaches on the white, and 
then on the blackish, in proportion as the feathers 
approach the body, so that the tertials are almost 
entirely of that colour, being only sprinkled with 
blackish, and having metallic reflections on the inner 
web; the anterior under wing-coverts are brownish 
black, the posterior ones being gray ; the tail measures 
more than a foot and a quarter, is rounded, and 
composed of eighteen wide feathers ; it is capable of 
being expanded and elevated, together with the supe« 
iior tail-coverts, so as to resemble a fan, when the 
bird parades, struts, or wheels. The tail is ferruginouSy 
mottled with black, and crossed by numerous narrow 
undulated lines, of the same cdiour, which become 
confused on the middle feathers; near the tip is a 
broad black band, then the feathers are again mottled 
for a short distance, and are widely tipped with ferm* 
ginous yellow. 

The feet are robust and somewhat elongated; the 
tarsus measures more than six inches in length, being, 
covered before by large alternate pentagonal plates, and 
furnished, on the inner posterior side, with a rather 
obtuse, robust, compressed spur, nearly one inch long. 
The toes are three before, connected at base by a 
membrane, and one behind, touching the ground only .. 
at tip, being articulated higher on the tarsus than the 
-others, and one-half shorter than the lateral toes, which 
are equal; the middle toe is more than four inches 
long, and the posterior but little more than one inch; .. 
they are all covered by entire plates ; the sole is gramir 
lated : the colour of the feet is red, the mai^ns of 
the plates and scsUes, the membrane and nails, bein|^ 
blackish ; the nails are oblong, wide, obtuse at tim. 
rounded above, and perfectly plain beneath. 
. The female, or hen turkey, is considerably smaller m . 
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Si2«, beingf three feet and a quarter lotag; the bill and 
feet resemble those- of the male, but are proportionally 
Hoaller, the latter being destitute of even a rudiment 
of spur ; the irides are like those of the male ; the 
keftd' and neck are not so naked as in that sex, but 
are covered by small, decomposed feathers, of a dirty 
grayish colour; those of the back of the neck are 
tmped with ferruginous, constituting a longitudinal 
▼itta on that part ; the caruncle on the frontlet is rudi- 
mental, not susceptible of being elongated ; the pectoral 
i^pendage is entirely wanting in our specimen; the 
general plumage is dusky gray, each feather having a 
metidlie band, less brilliant than that of the male ; then a 
bbu;kish band and a grayish terminal fringe ; the black 
subterminal band is obsolete on the feathers of the neck, 
Imd of the whole inferior surface ; those of the latter 
part, with the feathers of the lower portion of the back» 
of the rump, and the flanks, have their tips yellowish 
fem^nous, becoming gradually brighter towards the 
tafl. The vent and thighs are dirty yellowish gray, 
without any reflections; the under tail-coverts are 
tipped, and varied with rather deep ferruginous; the 
superior tail-coverts are like those of the male, but 
naier, and tipped with ' a broad, whitish ferruginoua 
fringe. The wings are also duller, each covert being 
tipped with grayish ; less white exists on the primaries, 
the bands being narrower, and the secondaries entirely 
destitute of them. The tail is similar in colour to that 
of the male. It is proper to remark, that the fenaale 
which furnished the above description, though certainly 
adult, had not attained to its full size and perfect 
heatttv. It was procured in the month of March, on 
St lohn's River, Florida. The male was selected from 
among many fine specimens, shot in the month of 
April, near Engineer Cantonment, on the Missouri. 
It weighed twenty-two pounds ; but as the males are 
very thin at that season,* when in good order it must 
have weighed much more. 

* The extraordinary leanness of this bird, at particular seasons 
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tlM ywing of both sexes rMemble 6i(^ elh^r s^ 
cloedr, before the naked membrane aoqaires its tiiifj^ 
of red, as to be scarcely distinguishable ; the femtJen, 
howerer, when a few dajs ol^ are somewhat larg^ 
than the males, and hare a weaker piping note; tho 
males then benn to stand higher on their legs, which 
are stronger than those of the females, and soon exhibit 
the rudiments of spurs. On the amproach of the fifst 
winter, the voung'males shew a rudiment of the bettrd 
•r ilsMcicle of hairs on the breast, consisting of a meie 
tubercle, and attempt to strut and gobble ; the secoi^ 
year the hairy tuft is about three inches lonff ; in the 
third the turkey attains its full stature, alwough it 
certainly increases in siae and beauty f<Mr seyeral yean 
loufifer. In a fine male specimen, evidently young, whcieh 
I obtained in the Philadelphia market, the plumage is 
equally brilliant with that of the finest adul^ aUhooffh 
the frontal caruncle is only one inch in lengthy tae 
pectoral appendage two inches, and the spur meeely 
rudimental. The concealed portion of the plumage 4lii 
the anterior part of the back is sprinkled with pale te* 
raginous, which disappears as the bird advances in age* 

Females of four years old hare their fuU sue mtA 
colouring ; they then possess the pectoral fasciel^ four 
Or &ye inches lonff, Twhich, accoroing to Mr Ao^hibon, 
they exhibit a little m the second year, if not barrefi,) 
but this foscicle is much thinner than that of the male. 
The barren hens do not obtain this distinction watil a 
very advanced age ; and, being preferable for the tsMe^ 
the hunters single them from tne flock, and kill thin 
in preference to the others. The female wild tuakay 
is more frequentlv furnished with the hairy tuft diiO 
the tame one, and this appendage is gained earlier in 
life. The ^eat number of young bens without il» has 
no doubt given rise to the incorr^t assertion of a fW 
writers, that the female is always destitute of it, 

of the year, lias become proverbial in many Jodian languages. An 

Omawhaw, who wishes to make known his abject poverty, #^ 

** Wah pawne zezeeah ha go hci, — I am as pow as a tnrkiy.^ 



' Tk^ w^0st (of^iB htn fenmtdlj at«iiif«iB iiheat msm 

EiH aTOitiinpois. Ikb* AvMlalKm hat shot iMuren 
in strawb^ify tiaope, weu^hing thtrtcen p^ndsi 
tttd be hag seen some few so mt as to burst op«n bjr 
iUtin^ from a tree, after being shot* The male turkeys 
&k!t more ixt bulk and weight; from the accounts*! 
lAte reeei^ed ^om Yarious parts of the Union, fifteen 
4r twenty pounds may be considered a fair statement 
of llieir meditnn weight; but birds of thirty jNmnds 
ipe%iot yery rare ; and I have ascertained the existence 
#80010 weighing fcHrty. In relation to those surpassing 
the last mentioned weight, according to the report of 
si^Ot^ w£o do not speak from personal observation, I 
W^ not been iible to find any, and am inclined to con* 
Mitt them as fabulous. Mr Audubon informs us^ he 
taMt^^ne in the Lou^ville market that weighe'd thirty-eix 
)M«nds; the pectoral appendix of this bird measured 
ttrae than a foot in length. Bartram describes a sped* 
Mil Of remarkable «ze and beauty, reared from an egg 
^and in the forest, and hatched by a common heui 
Whan this turkey stood erect, the head was three feet 
ftom-ths ground. The animal was stately and huid* 
tome, and did not seem insensible of the admiraticm he 
sxcited. 

though eomparatiyely recent, the domestic state of 
^ turkey has oeen productire of many varieties ; we 
iMd not, therefore, be surprised at the existence Of 
niteerous Mid remarkable difBerences in those animals, 
'^Akh have been domesticated firom time immemorial. 
^V most striking aberration from the standard of tlie 
Bpsdes, is certainly the tufted turkey, which is yery 
inve, the crest being white in some specimens, and 
black in others. Tame turkeys sometimes occur of an 
'fataitiaculate black colour; others are exdusively white | 
tiOme are speckled or variegated ; and all these varieties 
Me continued by propagation, under analogous circum^ 

Cces. In the wild state, a white, or even a speckled 
:ey, is unknown ; and we may venture to say, that 
t-plain black (me has hardly ever occurred. 
Moehring pr<^osed the name of Cynchramus for this 
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geims, as the term -Mdecufris wad used bj the aaoietits 
to indicate a difiereat bird. All other naturalists have 
9^eed with Linne, who, though fully aware of the 
fact, made use of the name we £aye adopted. But h^ 
included in the genus two allied species, which GmeUa 
yerv properly rejected, and placed in a sqmrate g^nus^* 
which he called Penelope^ considering the turkey as 
tui generis, Latham again rendered the genus unna^ 
tural, by restoring one of the objectionable Linneaa 
species, perceiving that it was not properly placed in 
Penelope ; it is, in truth, a Phasianus, As now oharao- 
t-enzed, the present genus is exclusively Amerioaa; 
and, by the discovery of a beautiful species close^ 
allied to that of the United States, it now consists of 
two species. The ocellated turkey (Meleagris oculata) 
inhabits Honduras, and may be distinguished from the 
common species by its smaller size, more brilliant plo* 
mage, and principally by having ocellated spots on the 
taiL It was first described by Cuvier, and has lately 
been figured in the magnificent periodical work, the 
*' Planches Coloriees" of Temminck and Laugier. A 
beautiful specimen has long been exhibited in the 
Charleston Museum. 



M. Daponcean, so well known by his philological reaearchee, has 
favoured us with the following table of names for tike wild turkey, in 
l^e different Indian languages. 

, £. Ei^UsIi Pronunciation. -'-F. French.— S. Spanish.— G. Grermaii. 



Algonkin 
Adayes . 
Atact^as 
Caddoes 

Chetimachas 

Cherokee 
piUckasaws 
Choctaws 
Creeks 

Delaware proper . 

Delaware of New 

Jersey 
Delaware of New 

Sweden 
Uvon . . *- 



Mississay, E. . Mackenzie. 

Owachnk, S. . MS. Voc 

Skillig, S. . . MS. Voc 
Noe, E. . . . Dr Sibley. 

T^J^n^ ]ms.V.c 

Kaiiina ; Oocoocoo, E. MS. Voc 



Fukit, E. 
Oopuh, £. 
Pinewau, K . 

Tschikenum, 6. 
Tshiknuna, R 



MS. Voc 

MS. Voc 

MS. Voc 
CHeckewelder and Zeis* 
I berger. 

MS. Voc 



Siickenem, (Swedish) liiittker*8 CateddMB* 
OndDtontak, F. . FereSagard* 
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Wyandot(8aniepeople)Daigh.toii.tali,E. ^ {^aJS^' *" i^*''®®*' 

IlBnou ... Fireouah, F. . MS. Voi;. . ; 

KUnteneamc ' . Mes-sey-thew, £. Mackenzie. 

IGunis . . . Filanoh ... MS. Voc. 
Neoticoke . , Pahquun, E. . MS. Voc. 

Nottoway ♦ . . - Kimum, E. . , MS, Voc. 
Onawhaw (a branch 1 «^ .^ . „,, ^^ «„„ 

of Sioux) . . |Ze-ie.kah»E, .. ^ay. 

Onondagos (Iroquoia) {^^*^g ^'^^^ gatschi- Zete|erger'8Dictiottary, 

(u_. f cock . Sidcah tingah, E.' . MS. Voc 

^^ I hen . Inchuga Sukah, R JfS. Voc, 

0tto8,arWahtoktatalil «T„ -I, v„_„ . -p ,,„„ 
(Sioux) . . I Wa-ek-kung-ja, E. Say. 

Stowaoese , . Pelewa, G. . . Heckewelder. 
Odieef . . . ^itch.pshali, E. . MS. Voc 
U^og (Long ^Nahiam,E . . M& Voc 



GENUS XIX. — TETRAO: 

42. TETRAO 0B8CURU8, SAT. — DUSKY GROUSE. ' 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XVIII. FEMALE. 

LiNNE, in his genus Tetrao, brought together so 
great a nnmber of species bearin&f no more than a distant 
resemblance to each other, and differing not only in 
their external characters, but even in their peculiar* 
habits, that he might; with almost the same propriety, 
have included in it all typical gallinaceous birds. Latham 
very judiciously separated the genus Tinamus, as well 
M that of Perdix, which latter he restored from Brisson. 
HKger likewise contributed to our better knowledge of 
these birds by characterizing two more natui^l genera, 
Syrrhaptes and Ortygis. Temminck, in his Jaistoire 
des Gallinaces, carried the number to seven, but has 
SMce reduced it by reuniting Cotumix to Perdix, 

The true Tetraones are divided by Vieillot into two 
genera, the Lagopodes forming a distinct one by 
themselves. These, however, we regard as no more 
toftn a subgenus, of which we distinguish three in our 

* ^dians of Virginia: a branch of the Tftscaroras. 

t Qdieetj a nation of Floridian Indians, speaking acnrions luogoag^. 
HID of particular sounds, not found in any other languages. They uv» 
U&oog the Creeks. 
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genm TetrHo, I. -^Z<^o/>f<«,wlucli represents it in th^ 
Arctic Polar regions; for whose climate they acre 
admirahly adapted hy being clothed to the very nkila 
in plumaffe suited to the temperature, famished almn* 
dantly with thick down, upon which the feathen^ are 
closely applied. The colour of their winter pluinaff^' 
is an additional protection against rapacioiis animals; 
by rendering it difficult to distinguish them from the 
snows by which they are surrounded. II. — Teirao^ 
which is distributed over the more temperate dimates ; 
the legs being still feathered down to the toes. III.— 
Bonasia, a new division, of which we propose Tethto 
bonasia, L. as the type, in which only the upper poiiiott 
of the tarsus is feathered. These occasionally descend 
still fiirther south than the others, inhabiting wooded 
plains as well as mountainotis regions, to wmch those 
of the second section are more particularly attached^ 
But the entire genus is exclusively boreal, being only 
found in Europe, and the northern countries of A&erica 
md. Asia, The long and sharp-winged grouse, oi' 
Pterpcies of Temminck, which represent, or rather 
replace these birds in the arid and sand;^ countries of 
Anrica and Asia, a single species iuhabitin|g also ;the 
southern ei^tremity of Europe, we consider, in cofomoii 
with all modem authors, as a totally distinct genua; 
That ffroup, composed of but few species, resort to i^e 
nost assert regions, preferring dry and burning Wastes 
to the cool shelter of the woods. These oceans, as they 
joight be termed, of sand, so terrific to the eye and ^M 
imagination of the human traveller, they bolSy yetitAM 
to cross in large companies in search of the flm^ ^ 
indispensable to life, but there so scarce, and oi^ 
founa in certain spots. Over the intervening spadss 
ihey fuuss with extraordinary rapidity, and at a ^t^ 
elevation, being the only gallinaceous birds fiimisii|Jd 
wit^ wings of Uie form required for such flights. Tw^ 
however, is not the only peculiarity in which ikih^ 
aberrate from the rest of their ordor, and appreadl:'^ 
pigeons, being said to lay but few ^ggs, the yditii^ 
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mmvaing in the ntst until they are fall fledged, and 
fed in the mean time by the parents. 

The grouse dwell in forests, especially such as are 
d«ep, and situated in mountainous districts ; the BoiM^ 
M, however, and the Tetrao cupido, frequenting plains 
wWe grow trees of various kinds. The Lagopodes of 
tbe Arctic rmow^ or ptarmigans, are also found on the 
Teiy eleyatea mountains of central Europe, where the 
temperature corresponds to that of more northern 
latitndfit. Here they keep among the tufts of dwarf 
wiUows, which, with pines, form the principal yegeta- 
tioa of these cUmates. The grouse feed almost exdu- 
UYsly on leaves, huds, berries, and especially the voung 
thoots of trees, pines, spruce, or birch, resorting to 
tsiBds only when compelled by scarcity of other rood, 
sr when their usual means of subsistence are buried 
beneath the snow. They sometimes, especially when 
yowig, pick up a few insects and worms, and are fond 
«f apts* eggs. Like other gallinaceous birds, they are 
oonstantljr employed in scratching the earth, are fond 
ef eoveruiff themselves with dust, and swallow small 
pebbles and gravel to assist digestion. No birds are 
iDore decidedly and tyrannically polygamous. As soon 
M the females are fecundated, the male deserts them, 
wxi^ BO farther about them nor their progeny, to 
iMd a solitary life. Like perfidious seducers, they are 
isU of attentions however, and display the greatest 
saziety to secure the possession oi tnose they are 
sfterwards so ready to abandon. The nuptial season 
SMunences when the leaves first appear in spring. The 
males then appear quite intoxicated with passion : they 
frs seen, either on the ground, or on the fallen trunks 
iii trees, with a proud deportment, an inflamed and 

&i sye, the featners of the head erected, the wings 
pped, the tail widely spread, parading and strutting 
l^it in all sorts of extravagant attitudes, and expressing 
|1^ ^^^®^E^ ^^ sounds so loud as to be heard at a great 
4i|t«Bce, This season of ardour and abandonment is 
P(<straeted till June. The deserted female lays, nnno^ 
■eed by the male, fiur apart on the gvoimd» amcog low 
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Hud thick bushes, from eight to sixteen e^|^, breeiii9|^ 
but once in a season. They sit and rear their yote^p 
precisely in the manner of the common fowl, the ehida 
being carefully protected by the mother only, with 
whom they remain all the autumn and winter, not 
separating until the return of the. breeding season. It 
is only at this period that the males seek the society <if 
the females^ 

The grouse are remarkably wild, shy, and untameaUe 
birds, dwelling in forests or in barren, uncultivated 
grounds^ avoiding cultivated and thiddy inhabited 
countries, and keeping together in families. The 
Lagopodes only live in very numero,us flocks, ooat" 
posed of several broods, parting company when the 
return of spring invites them to separate in pairs of 
different sexes, which is always done by the birds of 
this division. Except in the breeding season, the 
grouse keep always on the ground, alighting on trees 
only when disturbed, or when going to roost at night; 
by day retiring to the deepest part of the forest. The 
flesh of all grouse is delicious food, dark coloured in 
some, and white in others, the dark being more com** 
pact, juicy, and richly flavoured, as in Tetrao cupido; 
while the white, though somewhat dry, is distinguished 
for delicacy and lightness. Such are the Bonasim, 
T. umbellus of America, and T. bonasia of Europe. 

The grouse are distinguished by a short stout bill, 
feathered at base, and they are, of all gallinaceous birds, 
those in which the upper mandible is tlie most vaulted; 
the feathers of the bill are very thick and close, and 
cover the nostrils entirely ; the tongue is short, 
fleshy, acuminate, and acute; the eye is surmounted 
by a conspicuous red and papiUous naked space ; the 
tarsi are generally spurless in both sexes, and partly qr 
wholly covered with slender feathers, which in the 
Jjogopodes are thicker and longer than in the r^st, 
.extending not only beyond the toes, but p'owing ev^a 
on the sole of the foot ^*- a peculiarity which, a^re^ably 
to the observation of Buuon, of aU apimals is again 
met with only.in the hare. These feathers in wintec 
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still longfer and closer. All the otliers have 
tlie toes scabrous beneath, and furnished with a pecti- 
arted row of processes on each side.* This roughness 
of the sole of the feet enables them to tread firmly on 
tihe dippery surface of the ground or frozen snow, or to 
frasp the branches of trees covered with ice. Their 
-nails are manifestly so formed as to suit them for 
scratching away the snow covering the vegetables which 
compose their food. The wings of the grouse are 
diort and rounded; the first primary is shorter than 
the third and fourth, which are longest. The tail is 
«Btially' composed of eighteen feathers, generally broad 
«Dd rounded. The red grouse, T, scoticus, however, 
and the European BonasiiB, and T, canadensis. Or 
jspotted grouse, have but sixteen ; while our two new 
North American species have twenty, one of them 
bftving these feathers very narrow and pointed, the 
Biffrowness being also observed in the sharp-tailed 
grouse. They have the head small, the neck short, 
and the body massive and very fleshy. 

The females of the larger species differ greatly from 

tibe mf^es, which are glossy black, or blackish, while 

the former are mottled with gray, blackish, and rufous : 

such are all the typical Tetraones of Europe, and the 

cock of the plains, the dusky, and the spotted grouse 

of America. The smaller species, in which both sexes 

are mottled, such as T. pnasaniellus and T» cupido, 

.esditbit little or no difference in the plumage of the 

two sexes ; which is also the case in all the Bonasite 

•and ZiOffopodes. The young in their first feathers are 

hk all respects like the female, and the males do not 

accfoire their full plumage until after the second moult. 

•aHil moult twice a-year, and most of the Lagopodes 

change their colours with the seasons in a remarkable 

.laanner. 

The genus Tetrao is now composed of thirteen 
jpecies, — three Lagopodes, two Bonasice, and eight 
typical Tetraones, This enumeration does not include 

• These proceroea are liable to fall dS, at least in preserved skim. 
TOL. IV. N 7 
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the Tetrao rupestris, which wtf do not ceuBider w^- 
established, any more than the new species of Mr 
Brehm. The species of Lagopu8,j» might be inferred 
from their inhabiiinjf high northern hititudfis, am 
common to both continents, with the exception of th« 
red grouse, T, scoticus, which is peculiar to the British 
islands, and which, from its not changing the colours 
of its plumage with the seasons, may be considered as 
forming the passage to the true Tetraones, Of these, 
there are fiye in North America, each and all dieting 
from the three European. Of the two BonasiiB, one i« 
peculiar to the old, and the other to the new continent^ 
the former having sixteen, the latter eighteen feathers 
to the taiL Thus the entire number is seven in Europfit 
while it is eight in North America. Setting aside tW 
two common to both, and the respective Bonasimy we 
may consider the cock of the woods of Europe as the 
parallel of the cock of the plains of America. Th« 
black grouse, T, tetrix, will find its equivalent in the 
dusky grouse, T. obscurus; but the T, hybridu$ htm 
no representative in America, any more than the T* 
scoticus. These, however, are more than replaced as 
to number, by the T. phasianeUtu, T. cupido, and T* 
canadensisy all American species, which have non# 
corresponding to them in the old world. 

Perhaps no other naturalist has personally in^eded 
all the known species of this genus of both continentiv 
and having examined numerous specimens even of souMi 
of the rarest, and possessing all but one in my ow9 
collection, my advantages are peculiar for givinff a 
monography of this interesting genus. Such a work it 
is my intention hereafter to publish, illustrated witb 
the best figures, and accompanied with farther details 
respecting their habits. In tne mean time, I shall merely 
state, that, being replaced in Africa by Pterocies, ma: 
in South America by Tinamtis, all the known i^eciesof 
grouse are found in North America, or in Europe, ik^ 
European also inhabiting Asia; irom whose elevated 
central and northern regions, yet unexplored, may be 
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eflty^eted i^ new species that stall remmin to be disco- 
vsred. The extensive wilds of North America may 
db0 famish moftey though we do not think so ; for since 
Ti9 hare become acquainted with both sexes of the 
(klkf gronse, and the cock of the plains, we have been 
Mt to refer satisfactorily to known species all those of 
vidch any indicatioas occur in the accounts of travellers 
ift this country. 

North America is exceeded by no country in the 
bHuitv, number, and valuable qualities of her grouse ; 
a&d the is even perhaps superior to all others in these 
ts, since the discovery of the cock of the plains. 
1^ the careful and accurate researches of Wilson 
luid led him to the belief that there existed but two 
s^es of grouse in the territory of the United States, 
no leas than six are now known to inhabit within their 
boundaries. . But we are not aware that any of the 
sab^nos Lagopua ever enters the confines of the 
Uaion, notwithstanding the pains we have taken to 
Ol»taia information on this point from the high northern 
districts of Maine and Michigan, in which, if any where, 
they are most likely to be discovered. It would nowever 
be v^ extraordinary if these birds, which are found 
ii the Alps of Switzerland, should not also inhabit the 
lofty ranges of the Rocky Mountains, which are known 
ti he the resort of the vieurious species of grouse. AVith 
tbe ^ception, therefore, of the well known Tetrao 
^tKtbdkSf which belongs to Borutsia, all the others are 
*ne grouse, Tetraanes* 

' The spotted, and the sharp-tailed grouse, were long 
>hiee known as inhabitants of that part of America 
X*^ of the United States, but the two others are 
BMrlj added, not only to our fauna, but to the general 
Q*^Mn, bein^ found for the first time in the American 
fcritory ana not elsewhere. For the history of the 
tt^very, the manners, habitation, and a particular 
^ription of each of these, we shall refer the reader 
w their several articles. 

''The dusky grouse is eminently distinguished from all 
<^er known species by having the tail &ghtly rounded. 
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and composed of twenty broad 'and ronnded f«adie?fk 
This peculiarity of the extraordinary number of taUr 
feathers, is only found besides in the cock of the plains^ 
in which, however, they are not rounded, but very 
slender, tapering, and acute. In size and colour thft 
dusky grouse may be compared to the black grouse of 
Europe, so remarkable for the outward curvature of thir 
latersd feathers of the tail. 

The present specimen is that on which Say established 
the species : it was killed on a mountain in the grea^ 
chain dividing the waters of the Mississippi from those 
which flow towards the Pacific, at a spot where, on 
the 10th of July, 1820, the exploring party of Major 
Long were overlooking, from an elevation of one or 
two thousand feet, a wide extent of country. A smal^ 
river poured down the side of the mountain through a 
deep and inaccessible chasm, forming a continued cascade 
of several hundred feet. The surface of the country 
appeared broken for several miles, and in many of the 
valleys could be discerned columnar and pyramids^ 
masses of sandstone, some entirely naked, and others 
bearing small tufts of bushes about their summits. 
When the bird flew, and, at the unexpected moment of 
its death, it uttered a cackling note, somewhat resembling 
that of the domestic fowL 

The female dusky grouse is eighteen inches in l^igtli. 
The bill measures precisely an inch, which is small in 
proportion ,* it is blackish, with the base of the under 
mandible whitish. The general colour of the plumage 
is blackish brown, much lighter on the neck an^ 
beneath, all the feathers having two or three narroif 
bars of pale ochreous, much less pure and bright on tbf 
neck and breast ; the small short feathers at the ba^ 
of the bill covering the nostrils are tinged widi 
ferruginous, those immediately nearest the forehei4 
have but a single band, and are slightly tipped, wbU^ 
the larger ones of the neck, back, rump, and even t^ 
tail-coverts, as well as the feathers of the breast, ha^^ 
two hands and the tip. These rufous terminal margim, 
on the upper portion of the. back, and on the t^^ 
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ijdrcrts, are broad, and sprinkled with black, so as to 
ht often blended with the lower band. The sides of 
Ihe head and the throat are whitish, dotted with 
Uaickish, the black occupying both sides of each feather, 
deepening and taking a bandlike appearance on the 
hiferior portion of the upper sides of the neck ; on each 
Irather of the breast is a whitish band that becomes 
wider on those nearest the belly ; the flanks are varied 
with rufous, each feather having, besides the small tip, 
tiiree broad cross lines of that colour, and a white spot 
It the tip of the shaft, increasing in size as they are 
|>laced lower; the belly feathers are plain dull cinereous, 
the lower tail-ooverts are white, black at their base, 
iHth one or two black bands besides, and tinged between 
the bands with grayish ochreous ; the wings are nine 
iuid a half inches long, with the third and fifth primaries 
wbequal, the coverts, as well as the scapulars, are of 
iAe general colour, with about two bands, the second 
of which is sprinkled as well as the tip, each feather 
being white on the shaft at tip ; the primaries, secon- 
daries, and outer wing-coverts, including their shafts, 
itte plain dusky ; the secondaries have ochreous zigzag 
tnarks on their outer webs, and are slightly tipped I'^ath 
dnll whitish ; the primaries themselves are somewhat 
nettled with dingy white externally, but are notwith- 
TCwding entirely without the regular white spots so 
^markable in other grouse; the lower wing-coverts, 
And long axillary feathers, are pure white. The tail 
tteuures in length seven and a half inches, is very 
rii^tiy rounded, of twenty broad feathers, of which the 
Intend are plain blackish, with the exception of a few 
whitish dots at the base of their outer webs, and the 
middle ones being varied with rufous dots disposed like 
tte bands across their whole width ; all are thickly 
^tted with gray for half an inch at tip, which in the 
tpedmen described, but by no means so much so in 
^ers, gives the tail an appearance of having a broad 
tfeminal band of cinereous sprinkled with blackish. 
This circumstance evinces the inutility of describing 
'^^^ the extreme minuteness to which we havn 
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desoended in this instance, as, after all thepains bestovvd^ 
the description is only i^t of an indiTidnaL The %ai 
is pure black beneath, considerably paler at tip aad oa 
the undulations of the middle feathers. The tatrBoa i^ 
three quarters of an inch long; the feathers with widek 
it is covered, together with the femorals, are pale 
gra3d8h ochreous, undulated with dusky ; the toes are 
dusky, and the nails blackish. 

The male is but little larger, and entirely, but sol 
intensely black. We can, however, say very littf^ 
about it, having taken but a hasty and imperfect vieit 
of a specimen belonging to Mr Sabine of London^ and 
writing merely from recollection. The taiUfeathers axt 
wholly black, perfectly plain and unspotted; ai^ In 
the female and young, they are but slightly mottled, afe 
is seen in almost all grouse. Mr Sabine has long had 
this bird in his possession, and intended dedicating tt» 
as a new species, to that distinguished traveler, Dr 
Richardson. 

^ 
48. TETBJO PHASIANELLUSi LIN. — SHARP-TAILED GBOUSS. ' 

1 

BONAPAKTI, PLATE XIX. -^BDINBOROH COLLEGE MOSEQM. 
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This species of grouse, though long since said ia 
inhabit Virginia, is, in fact, a recent acqiusition to the 
Fauna of the United States ; for it was only through 
an awkward mistake that it was ever attributed to t&i 
country. Mitchell, upon an inspection of Edward's 
bad drawing of this bird, mistaking it for the n^iM 
grouse of that and the neighbouring states, declared it 
ito be an inhal»tant of Virginia; and upon his aut^eiilf 
Edwards gave it as such. This statement, bowevM^ 
led Wilson into the erroneous belief of the identity df 
the two species, in which he was farther eonfiniifd* 
when, after the most careful researches, he became 
satisfied that the ruffed grouse was the only spemea^tD 
be found in Virginia. ^ 

The gallant and lamented Governor Lewis gaire the 
first auuientic information of the.e^tenoe of this JM 
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#iAt& Ute limits of tkese States. He met with it oa 
Ihi spper waters of the Missouri, bat observes, that it 
isipecmtarly the iahftbitftnt of the great plains of the 
Csmmbia. He states ako, that the scales, or lateral 
processes of the toes, with which it is famished in 
iHnter, like the rest of its genos, drop off in summer. 
' %y introdueed the species regnlarly into the soienti&y 
records of his coantry. The expedition under M«or 
Long brought back a' specimen now in the Philadelphia 
Ifaueom, from which, though a female, aiid unusaally 
)^ht ooloored, we hare taken our description, on 
MeooBt of its having been procured in the American 
tifritory. The bird is never seen in any of tbe Atlantic 
stateSj though numerous in high northern latitudes* 
it is ceosBioa near Severn River and Albany Fort, 
iababiting the uncultivated lands in the neighboarhood 
of the settlements, and particularly near the se«itheni 
farts of Hudson's Ba^, being often killed in winter 
near Fort York ; but it does not extend its range to 
Churchill Near Fort William, on Lake Superior, the 
sharp-tailed grouse is also found in spring, and we have 
teen specimens killed in winter at Cumberland House, 
and o^ers at York Factory in summer. In collections 
it is very rare; and Temminck, when he wrote his 
^'etsry of gallinaceous birds, had never seen a specimen, 
iu»r did it exist at the time in any European museum. 
' It is by the shape of the tsul that this grouse is 
^Mbently distinguished from all others. The English 
ouae which we have, with Blr Sabine, selected from 
^itmant, is much more applicable than that of kmg< 
^lokdf given by Edwards ; for instead of being long, 
^% except the middle feathers, remarkably short, 
Maeiform, and acute, more resembling that of some 
^^» than of the pheasant. By the eloi^ted Isathers, 
W in no other particular, this species approaohes tbe 
^Airican genus Pteroeles, At Hudson's Bay it is called 
^l>eaB«n^ a name which, though hi«ppro|Mriate, seeiUy 
at least, better applied to this than the raffed jjroose* 
"'Tbe original wnters that have. mentioned this ffroose 
^ Edwtfdiy wbo tot intfodacedit^ and. has %art^ 
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the female from a badly staffed specimeo, betiir^ bott^ 
eyer, the only figure before 4>un ; Pennant ; 3eaEtte^ 
who has ^yen the most information concerning its 
habits, derived from personal observation ; and Forrter, 
who has described it with accuracy. Linn6 at first 
adopted it from Edwards, but afterwards most unac- 
countably changed his mind, and considered it as a 
female of the European cock of the woods. It was 
restored by Latham and others to its proper rank in 
the scale of beings. 

The sharp-tailed grouse is remarkably shy, living 
solitary, or by pairs, during summer, and not associatbg 
in packs till autumn; remaining thus throughout ll» 
winter. Whilst the ruffed grouse is never found but In 
woods, and the pinnated grouse only in plains, the 
present frequents either indifferently. They, howeyea^ 
of choice, inhabit what are called the juniper plaissy 
keeping among the small juniper bushes, the bnda 
constituting their principal food. They are usuallir 
seen on the ground, but when disturbed, fly to the 
highest trees. Their food in summer is composed of 
berries, the various sorts of which they eagerly seek; 
in winter they are confined to the buds and tops of 
evergreens, or of birch and alder, but especiaUy pc^ilae, 
of which they are very fond. They are more easily 
approached in autumn than when they inhabit lai^ 
forests, as they then keep alighting on the tops oi the 
tallest poplars, beyond the reach of an ordinary guik 
When disturbed in that position, they are apt to hkl^ 
themselves in the snow; but Heame informs us, that 
the hunter's chance is not the better for that ; for sa 
rapidly do they make their way beneath the surfiMX^ 
that they often suddenly take wing several yarda frara 
the spot where they entered, and almost always in a 
different direction from that which is expected. t 

Like the rest o£ its kind, the sharp-tailed grouse 
breeds on the ground near some bush, making a looaa 
nest with grass, and lining it with feathers. Here tha 
female lays from nine to thirteen eggs, which are whiia 
spotted with blacki^t The young are hatched ahoi^ 
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liwiinMle of June; they utter a ptpisiT iH>i8e, soine- 
«diit like chickens. Attempts hare been repeatedly 
aade to domesticate them, but have as constantly 
Med, all the youngs, thougph carefully nursed by their 
ftflpmother, the common hen, dying one after another, 
fffobably for want of suitable food. This species has 
tcferal cries : the cock has a shrill crowing note, rather 
Iseble; imd both sexes, when disturbed, or whilst on 
liie wing, repeat frequently the cry of cack, cack. This 
well known sound conducts the hunter to their hiding 
l^aoe, and they are also detected, by producing with 
their smaU, lateral, rigid tail-feathers, a curious noise, 
Msembling that made by a winnowing fan. When in 
food order, one of these grouse will weigh upwards of 
two pounds, being yery plump. Their flesn is of a 
M|;ht brown colour, and very compact, though, at the 
Mse time, exceedingly juicy and well tasted, being fiur 
soperior in this respect to the common ruffed, and 
l^preaching in excellence the delicious pinnated grouse. 
The adult male sharp-tailed grouse, in full plumage, is 
nxteen inches long, and twenty-three in breadth. The 
IhU is little more than an inch long, blackish, pale at 
the base of the lower mandible, and with its ridge 
Altering between the small feathers covering the 
Mstnls: these are blackish, edged with pale rus^, the 
hitler predominating; the irides are hasel. The^enend 
•oloiir of the bird is a mixture of white, imd different 
slides of dark and light rusty, on a rather deep and 
fktsy blackish ground, the feathers of the head and 
^Mck have but a single bimd of rusty, and are tipped 
*ith white ; those, however, of the crown, are of a 
9n$h deeper and more glossy black, with a single 
■Mtfgmal spot of rusty on each side, and a very faint 
tip of the same, forming a tolerably pure black space on 
wo top of the head. The feathers between the eye and 
^ those around the eye, above and heneath, on the 
wifii of the head, and on the throat, are somewhat of a 
^^Bgy yellowish white, with a small black spot on each 
pie,' giving these parts a dotted appearance; but the 
lite feir«r aad Msaller en the throat. The feathers .itf 
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-Ilie l»ck Mid ramp are black, traiagrerself yari«d -M 

tbe marnfin and at tip, with pale bi%bt msl^, spriAkM 

with black, formingr a eoafesed mixtore of black a^d 

msty on the whole upper parts of the bird ; the loilf 

ioose-webbed upper tul-coTerts bein^ similar, but 

decidedly and almost regularly banded with black, and 

^rorinkled with rusty, this colour being* there muck 

lights and approael^tnf to white, and even constituting 

the ground colour. The breast is brown, ap)m>a€bingf 

to chocolate, each feather being terminated by a white 

^nge, with a large arrowHshaped spot of that colour oft 

tlie middle of each feather, so that, when the plumage 

lies dose, the feathers appear white with black cresecails^ 

and are generally de$<cribed so. On the lower portiou 

'Of ^e breast, the white spots, as they descend, become 

lon^ And narrower, the branches forming the asigle^ 

coming closer and closer to each ot;her, till the ^oi 

becomes a mere white streak along the shaft, but, «l 

•the same lime, the white marginal fringe widens 8# 

ooBsiderably, that the feathers of the belly may be 

properly called white, being brown only at their basi^ 

out the shaft is white even there, with no mcnre l^raa a 

brown heart-shaped spot visible on the middle. The 

heart-shaped brown spots of the belly become so iFevy 

small at the vent, that this part appears pure w%lt«, 

with a few v«ry small blackish spots; the long ^iik 

fcathers are broadly banded with black and whvl^, 

somewhat tinged with ochrous exterioriy ; the under 

4ail-covert8 are white, blackish along the dbafls^ 

Mid more or less varied with black in SffereM spec^ 

mens, which also vary considerably as to the sifee and 

ahi4[M of all the spots, being in some more acute, ill 

tethers more rounded, &c. The wings are eight inc^eft 

iong, the third and fourth primaries being the longest^ 

ihe scapulars are uniform with the back, but, b^id«l 

"the rusty sprinkling of the margins and tip, the larger 

have narrow bandlike spots of a pure bright rufous,* 

slight whitish streak along the shaft in the centre, fl^ 

a large white spot at the end. The smaller wing-coveHI 

«re plam dM>colate brown; 1k% spuriocM wng^ mA 
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wtar €0vert8, are of ike tame brown, bot «acii foatlMr 
bma At tbe point a larg« and yery conspicuou&pnre 
lAite spot ; all tb« other soperior coTerts are blackish, 
«pibkled, and banded with rusty, each furnished with 
l^eonspicttous terminal spot ; the under wing-coTerts, 
tsfether with the long axillary leathers, are pure white^ 
SMh with a single small dusky spot, and are marbled 
with white and brownish on the outer margin ; the 
^u^ are plain dusky brown, the primaries beinff 
.nignkriy marked with pure white spots half an inch 
•part on their outer webs, except at the point of the 
V8t; the longest feather of the -spurious wing, and the 
larger outer coverts, have also a pair of these spots { 
tile 8ec(mdaries, besides the outer spots, which assume 
•tbeappearance of bands, are tipped with pure white, 
forming a narrow terminal margin ; those nearest the 
tertisls are also slightly marked with rusty ; the tertiak 
themselyes are similar to the scapulars, that is, ihey 
are hlaek, banded and sprinkled with different shades 
•of rusty ; the tail is strongly cuneiform and graduated, 
of eighteen feathers, with uie middle five inches long, 
which is three more than tiie outer. According to 
«Mie accounts, the two middle feathers are by more 
4haD two inches longer than the adjoining, but, in all 
ve haye examined, the difference was litUe more than 
IBflich ; the four middle are similar in shape, texture, 
iMd colour, being narrow, flaccid, equal in breadth 
Monsaghont, tluMigh somewhat dilated and cut square 
at the end. In colour, they vary considerably in d^ 
^iNBBnt specimens, the ground being generally black, and 
Ihe tips white, but more or less varied, in smne with 
^hite,and in oihisn with rusty ; these colours being al 
Me time pure, at another sprinkled with blackish, and 
^anuaing various tints; in one specimen they are dia> 
loosed in spots, in another in bands, lines, chains, anf^es, 
tf^i but generally in a long stripe on each side of the 
ihiftat hue, and in transverse spots at the point of 
i^ two longest, while they are in round spots all 
liloBg each sido of the two shortest : in one specimen^ 
4helatte aise «ven almost pkm, Jbeing dingy Mfhila^ 
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Sprinkled with blackish on the whole of th^ ohImb 
web ; all the other lateral feathers, entirely conceaM 
by the coverts, are pure white at the point, but with 
dusky shafts, and are more or less broadly dark cinereoos 
at blue ; these feathers are very rigid, and of a ciuioiif 
form, tapering from the base to the point, where t^j 
suddenly dilate ; they are deeply emarginated at tip, aim 
their inner lobe projects considerably ; the tarsus is two 
inches long ; the slender hair-like feathers coyeiing it, 
are, as weU as the femorals, of a dingy grayish white, 
obsoletely waved with dusky; the toes are strongly 
pectinated, and are, as well as the nails, of a blackish 
dusky, while the long processes are whitish. 

The foregoing minute description is chiefly tak^ 
from a handsome male specimen from Arctic America. 
There is no difference between the sexes, at least we 
have not been able to detect any in all the specimens ai 
both that we have examined ; hence we conclude that 
the difference generally described by authors, and 
which we have ourselves copied in our Synopsis, that 
of the breast being chocolate brown in tne male, and 
uniform with the rest of the plumage in the female, 
does not exist. The female is merely less bright and 
glossy. Both sexes, like other grouse, have a papiUoos 
red membrane over the eye, not always seen in sti^ed 
skins, and which is said to be very vivid in the malexitf 
this species in the breeding season. This membiaiii9» 
an inch in length, becomes distended, and prefects 
above the eye in the shape of a small crest, three-eightiit 
of an inch high. The male at this season, like tmit of 
other species, and indeed of most gallinaceous bird% 
struts about in a very stately manner, carrying himaetf 
very.upright ; the middle feathers of the tail are moit 
or less elongated, in young birds scarcely exceeding tbe 
Adjoining by half an inch. 

The spring plumage is much more bright and glosqi 
than the autumnal, and also exhibits differencea in ihSf 
spots and markings. The female specimen we hav^ 
selected for the following description, on account ofitt 
l^ng the only one we had mm Jho United Statw 
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tmiUnj ; it is in tbe autumnal dress, and was brought 
^om the Rocky Mountains by the expedition under Major 
Long. It is now in the Philadelphia Museum, and we 
tUDk proper to insert here in detail the description we 
tM^ from it at the time, thus enabling the reader to 
contrast it with that made from a northern specimen 
in spring plumage, rather than point out each and all 
the numerous, and at the same time minute and unim- 
portant, variations. 

This female was fifteen inches long; its general 
Qoloar mottled with black and yellowish rufous ; the 
ieadiers of the head above are yellowish rufous banded 
with black, the shaft yellowish ; a line above the eye, 
^ cheeks, and the throat, are pure yellowish rusty, 
with very few blackish dots, ana a band of the latter 
colour from the bill beneath the eye, and spreading^ 
behmd 5 all the lower parts are whitish cream, with a 
l^llowish rusty tinge ; each feather of the neck and 
oreast, ^dth a broad blackish subterminal margin, in 
the shape of a crescent, becoming more and more 
fiaiTow and acute as they are lower down on the belljr, 
mtii tbe lowest are reduced to a mere black mark m 
the middle ; the lower tail-coverts and the femorals are 
entfawly destitute of black ; all the upper parts, viz. the 
back, rump, upper tail-coverts, and scapulars, have a 
tiniform mottled appearance of black and rusty, each 
ftilher being black with rusty shafts, spots, bands, or 
ttargms, the rusty again minutely dotted with black f 
OB Sie rump, but especially on the tailrcoverts, the 
Ivsty predominates in such a manner that each feather 
becomes first banded with black and rusty, then de- 
cidedly rusty, varied with black, which, however, does 
not change m the least the general effect. The wing- 
Wrerts are dusky, each with a large round white spot 
at tip, the inner gradually taking the markings of the 
|s^ and scapmars; the lining of the shoulder is 
fbin dusky, as well as the spurious wing and the 
frimaries, each feather of the spurious win^ having 
•bout fire large round spots of white on its outer 
W*i^f the primaries are regularly marked on the^ 
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same side wiDi eiffht or ten squarish, eqnidi^iit, wlifte" 
spots, witk a few inconspicuous whitish dots on 
tneir inner web besides ; the secondaries are also duskf , 
bat in them the spots take the appearance of bands con- 
tiinted aeross the whole feather, of which bands there 
are three or four, including the terminal; the inner 
secondaries become darker and darker as they approach 
the body, the white becomes rufous, the dots are more 
frequent, and they become confounded with the scapu* 
lars, and are band^ and mottled with various tints of 
Idaok and rusty; the lower wing^-coverts and long* 
aadllary feathers are pure white, the outer coverts 
being marbled with dusky. The tail is composed of 
eighteen feathers; it is cuneiform, very short, and 
entirely hidden by the coverts, except the four middle 
feathers ; the two middle feathers are flaccid, narrow, 
equal in breadth throughout, lonoper than the others by 
more than an inch, rusty, crossed by chained bands of 
black, and dotted with .black and whitish at tip; the 
two next are also longer than die others, nearly whitish, 
\mt almost similar in shape, markingf^, and texture, to 
the longest; the lateral decrease in size very fast iVom. 
the centre, but by regular degrees, and are remarkably 
stiff, somewhat like those of woodpeckers, wider at 
base and tip than in the middle, pure white at the end 
and on the inner web, the shaft black, and the outer 
web dotted with blackish ; they are deeply emarginated 
at tip, the inner lobe being longer, acute, and singulari/ 
shaped. 

44. TSTSAO CAITADENCJS. — SPOTTED GROUSE. 

BONAPAKTE, PLATE XX. MALE ; PLATE ZZI. FIG. 1. FEMALE. 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

As may be seen by the synonymy, two separate' 
species have been made of the present, the miale and. 
female bein^ taken for different birds. Hiis error, ^ 
which originated with Edwards and Brisson, front, 
whom it was copied by Linn6, was rectified by BuffoiL 
Forster^ and otners; and in their decision Gmelin,'^ 
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l44fa«ii» and fdj subseqiieiit writers ha.re acquiesced.* 
]Bpth seizes were tolerably well figured by Buffon, a» 
they bad also been previously by Edwards. 

The spotted grouae is well characteriaed by ita 
mach rounded tiul, of but sixteen broad and rounded 
fe^thersy and may be at once distinguiahed from all 
others by the large and conspicuous white spots oma« 
minting the breast, flanks, and under tail-coverts. It 
has been inacurately compared with the European 
Tetrao boncma, from which it differs very matemdly, 
not even being of the same subgenus, and approaching 
nearer, if indeed it cui be compared with any, to the 
Tetrao urogaUus, 

This bird is common at Hudson's Bay throughout 
the year, there frequenting plains and low grounds, 
though in other parts of America it is found on moun<* 
tains, even of great elevation. It inhabits Canada in 
winter, and was seen by Vieillot in great numbers 
diudng the month of October, in Nova Scotia. Lewis 
and Clark met with it on the elevated range of the 
Bocky Mountains, and brought back from their western 
expedition a male specimen, now deposited in the Phila- 
delphia Museum, where it has been long exhibited 
onder the name of Louisiana grouse. This, as truly 
observed by Say, first entitled it to rank among tho 
birds of the United States. But the Rodsy Mountains 
are not. the only region of the United States territory 
wliere the spotted grouse is found. We have traced it 
with certainty as a winter visitant of the northern 
extremity of Maine, Michigan, and even of the state of 
New York, where, though very rare, it is found in the 
coonties of Lewis and JefiPerson. On the frontiers of 
Maine it is abundant, and has been seen by Professor 
Holmes, of the Gardiner Lyceum, near Lake Umbagog 
aod others. In these countries, the spotted grouse is 
Wwn by the various names of wood partridge, swamp 
I^urtridge, cedar partridge, and spruce partridge. The 
American settlers of Canada distmguish it by the firsts 
In. Michigan and New York, it ^es generally by &e 
tecQud* In Maine it bears tha third, a^ in other parte 
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of New England, New Brnnswick, &c. more properly 
the last We have been informed by General Henry A, 
8. Dearborn, that they are sent from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to Boston, in a frozen state ; as in the 
north they are known to be so kept hanging tlironghoot 
the winter, and when wanted for use, they need only 
be taken down, and placed in cold water to thaw. 
General Dearborn, to whom we are much indebted fbr 
the information which his interest for science has 
induced him yoluntarily to furnish, farther mentions, 
that he has heard from his father, that, during^ the 
progress of the expedition under Arnold, through the 
wilderness to Quebec, in 1775, these grouse were 
occasionally shot between the tide waters of Kennebedc 
river and the sources of the Chaudiere, now forming 
part of the state of Maine. Fine specimens of the 
spotted grouse have been sent to the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York, from the Sault de Ste. Marie, hf 
Mr Schoolcraft, whose exertions in availing himself of 
the opportunities which his residence affords him, for 
the advancement of every branch of zoology, merit the 
highest praise. He informs us, that this bird is common 
from Lake Huron to the sources of the Mississippi, 
being called in the Chipeway language, mushcodasee^ 
t. e, partridge of the plains. 

The favourite haunts of the spotted grouse, are pine 
woods and dark cedar swamps, in winter resorting te 
the deep forests of spruce, to feed on the tops and 
leaves of these evergreens, as well as on the seedi 
contained in their cones, and on juniper berries. Hence 
their flesh, though at all times good, is much better ni 
summer, as in winter it has a strong flavour of spruce. 
At Hudson's Bay, where they are called indiflferently 
wood or spruce partridge, they are seen throughout mt 
year. Like other grouse, they build on the gronaf^ 
laying perhaps fewer eggs ; these are varied with white, 
yellow, and black. They are easily approached, beifig 
unsuspicious, and by no means so shy as the common 
ruffed grouse, and are killed or trapped in numbets, 
without much artifice being necessary for this purpoM, 
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?i^n much disturbed, like their kindred species, tliejr 
•re apt to resort to trees, where, by using the precaution 
4>f always shooting the lowest, the whole of the terrified 
flock may be brought down to the last bird. 

The spot^ied grouse is smaller than the common par- 
tridge or pheasant, being but fifteen inches in length. 
The bill is Mack, seyen-eighths of an inch long. The 
general colour of the plumage is made up of bhtck and 
gray, imngled in transverse wayy crescents, with a few 
of grayish rufous on the neck. The small feathery 
4>0Tering the nostrils, are deep velvety black. The 
feathenS may all be called black as to the ground colour, 
imd blackish plumbeous at the base; on the crown, 
vpper sides of the head above the eye, and the anterior 
^•rtioii of the neck, they have each two gray bands or 
ftmall crescents, and tipped with a third; these parts, 
owincf to the gray margin of the feathers being very 
Woad, j^pear nearly all gray ; these longer feathers of 
tiie lower part of the neck above, and between the 
shoulders, are more broadly and deeply black, each with 
a reddish band, and gray only at tip ; the lowest have 
even two reddish bands, which pass gradually into 
grayish ; a few of the lateral feathers of the neck are 
alnioat pure white; all the remaining feathers of the 
upper parts of the body have two grayish bands, besides 
ar slight tip of the same colour; some of the lowest and 
Uiog^t having even three of these bands, be»des the 
Up, The very long upper tail-coverts are well distin- 
gniahed, not only by their shape, but also by their 
eolours, being black brown, thickly sprinkled on the 
aarrins with grayish rusty, and a pretty well defined 
b«nd of that colour towards the point, tnen a narrow 
one of deep black, and are broadly tipped with whitish 
|p«y» more or less pure in different specimens; their 
ilitftts, also, are brownish rusty. The sides of the head 
beneath the eyes, together with the throat, are deep 
blaek, with pure white spots, the yv^hite lying curiously 
wfWk the feathers, so as to form a band about the 
Bttddle, continued along the shaft, and spreading at the 
pmt; but the feathers being small on these parts^ Uie 
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white i^ott are not yeiy con^icumis. The hrent, aisA, 
k deep black, but each feather broadlj tipped wttli 
pire white, oonstitating the lutge spots by which thia 

ries is so peci^riy disting^hed. On the flaaks^ 
feathers - are al fijnst, ftwa. their base, waTed with 
blade aod gfrayish msty crescents; bat these became 
giadually less pure and d^ned, and by getting cenftiaed, 
make the lowest appear iBottled with the two c<4o«ni; 
all are marked along the shaft with white, dilating ai 
tip, forming on the largest a conspicuoas terminal spot. 
The vent is for a space pure white, the tips of its do way 
Csathers being oi that colour : the under tait^soverta an 
deep black, pure white for half an inch at thehr t^ 
• and with a white mark along the shall besides* The 
wings are seven indies long, the fourth primary jdone 
bdng somewhat longer tnan the rest. The imier 
oovierti and sc^ularies are blackish, waved and motmd 
with graynh rusty ; the longest scapulioies have a aeiali 
terminal spot of pure white along their shaft. The 
smaller oeverts are merely edged with grayidk rastfy 
and, in very perfect specimens, they are even phiiB; tho 
under wing-coverts are brownish dusky, eoged wid» 
crayish, some <^ the largest, as well as the long axilkrjp 
leathers, having white shafts, dilating into a terminal 
^ot; the remaining inferior sur^EMse of the wimg m 
bright silvery gray : the spurious wing and the quiUa. 
are plain dusky brown, the secondaries being sl^fatty. 
tipped and ed^ed ezt^nally with paler, and thota 
nearest the body somewhat mottled with grayish roatnr 
at the point, and on the inner vane ; the primaries, ww 
the exception of the first, are slightly marked with 
whitish gray on their outer ed^e, but are eatiiMlf' 
destitute of white spots. The tail is six iaeiMS longv 
wdl rounded, and composed of only sixteen fisathent 
These are black, with a slight sprinkling oi bidghft. 
reddish on the outer web at base, und^r the covevli^ 
which disappears almost ^itirely with age; all aaa 
bright dark rusty for half an inch at their tifs tiyH 
colour itself being finely edged and shafted wi^ Undb 
The tarsus measures an inch and & half^ il» ImUmbv 
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to^tha* with tke fem^^, ar» iliagT' gnfy si%htl^ 
vmd with dwsky; the toes are dusky; the h^rai 
Mmles din^jT whitish, wid the nails hlackish. 

The female is smaller thaa the male, heing more than 
iainefa shorter. The gfeneral phumu^e is mseh more 
mried, with less of Maek, but mueh more of rtrnty^ 
Then is ar tiese of rufous on the feathers of the nestrilg; 
tlose of the head, neck, and upper part of the haek, 
are Maek, with two or three bright bands of orange 
nsty, and tipped with gray; there is more of the grapf 
tiat OB the neck, on the lower part of which ahor e, the 
erasge hands are broader; all the remaining parts of 
liie bochr ahore, induding the tail-coverts^ are m!&tt 
eoBfosedly handed and mottled with duller rusty, 
emge, and gray, on a blackish ground, these cokmvs 
tbouelves being also sprinkled with a little hla^; 
file fiodes of the head, the throat, and all the neck 
bdow, are dull rusty orange, each feather varied with 
Uaek; OB the lower portion of the breast, the black 
bands are broad and very deep, alternating equally with 
tbe orange rusty, and even gradually encroaching upon 
the ground colour; the breast is deep black, each 
feather, as well as those of the under parts, ittcludiBg 
itt lower tail-coverts, . are broadly tipped with pure 
Trtiitr, forming over all the inferior surface very large 
^ close spots, each feather having besides one or two 
roBty orange spots^ much paler and duller on the belly^ 
and scarcely appearing wnen the plumage lies close: 
tin feathers of the flanks are blackish, deeper at first, 
and barred with very bright orang^e, then much mottled 
vith dull grayish rusty, each having' a triangular white 
mt near the tip. The wings and tail are similar to 
toose of the male, the variegation of the scapulars and 
■wer coverts being only of a much more rusty tinge, 
m orange in the middle on the shaft, all the larger 
fesAers having, m<N*eover, a white streak along th^ 
ilttft, ending in a pure white spot, wanting in the malor 
the outer e^fe of the primaries is iBore broadly whitish, 
and the tertials are dingy white at the point, being dso 
mmod. with dull orange; the tail feathers^ eiqpcNoially 
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the middle ones, are more thickly sprinkled with rustjf 
grange, taking the appearance of hands on the middle 
feathers, their orange coloured tip heing, moreover, not 
so jpuf e, and also sprinkled. 

The present hird comes from the Rocky Mountains ; 
it is a male, and remarkahly distinguished from the 
common ones of his species, hy having the tail-feathers 
entirely hlack to the end. This difference I have 
observed to be constant in other specimens from the 
same wild locality ; whilst all the northern specimens, 
of which I have examined a great number, are alike 
distinguished by the broad rufous tip, as in those 
described, and as also described by Linne and all other 
writers, who have even considered that as an essential 
mark of the species. The Rocky Mountain specimens 
are, moreover, somewhat larger, and their toes, though 
likewise strongly pectinated, are, perhaps, somewhat 
less so, and the tail-coverts are pure white at tip. 
But, Heaven forbid that our statements should excite 
the remotest suspicion, that these slight aberrations 
are characteristic of differeDt species! If we might 
venture an opinion not corroborated by observation, 
we would say, that we should not be astonished, if the 
most obvious discrepancy, that of the tail, were entirely 
owing to season, the red tip being the full spring 
plumage ; though it is asserted, that this species does not 
vary in its plumage with the seasons. 

45. TETSAO UR0PHA8IANUS, BONAPARTE. 
COCK OF THE PLAINS. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XXI. FIG. II. 

It is with the liveliest satisfaction that we are enabled 
^nally to enrich the North American Fauna with the 
name and description of this noble bird ; which 
must have formed from the earliest periods a principal 
ornament of the distant wilds of the west. Hardly 
inferior to the turkey in size, beauty, and usefulness, 
the cock of the plains is entitled to the first place in. 
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the beautiful series of North American grouse, in the 
same rank that the cock of the woods so justly claims 
amOD? those of Europe and Asia. 
• This fine bird, like its European analogue, seems td 
be restricted within certain bounds, and is probably no 
irbere numerous, owing to its bulk, limitea powers of 
flight, and the eagerness with which it is pursued; but 
chiefly to its polygamous habits, which are the cause of 
desperate combats between the males for the possession 
of the females. However long the period since it was 
first heard of in the accounts of hunters and trayellersi 
no more was known than that there existed in tb^ 
interior of America a very large species of grouse, 
called by the hunters of the west the prairie turkey., 
'We have little to add, it is true, to what is known of 
its habits, but we have it in our power to say that w^ 
have seen it ; we can determine its place in the system ; 
and now give a faithful description of at least one 
sex. 

We have again to acknowledge ourselves indebted, 
no less to the industry and sagacity, than to the liberal 
views of Mr Leadbeater, for the present opportunity 
of representing this bird. His invaluable collectioii 
contains the only specimen known to be any where 
preserved. 

The name of cock of the plains was given by Lewis 
^d Clark, and we have retained it, as being not 
only appropriate, but at the same time analogous to 
that of the large European species called cock of the 
woods. Similar reasons have influenced us in selecting 
the scientific name, which, though perhaps too long, 
and ill compounded, has nevertheless the advantage of 
Combining analogy in meaning with the indication of 
A most remarkable characteristic of the bird. This 
species is in fact distinguished from all others of its 
^enns, and especially from its European analogue, by 
Its long tail, composed of twenty narrow, tapering^ 
acute feathers ; thus evincing the fallacy of the character' 
erroneously attributed to all the grouse, of having broad 
and roundjsd tailrfeathers. It is a singular fact^ that 
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b»Ch of tbe fiewly disooiTQred spedes fron Uie B«rtli4 
vrestern oart of America^ and they only, shoold be 
distinguished by the extraordiBary number of ikt 
leathm of the tail. In the dusky grouse, how^mer, 
tbey ar« broad and rounded. The cock of the wooda> 
like ihe greater part of t^e species, has but eighteea* 
whieh are also broad and rounded. The only gronsa 
in which they are found narrow is the shai^v^ailed, 
tlHMigh without being eiljier acute or tapering, but 
OR the contrary square at tip, and of equal breadth 
throughout, or, if any thing, the lateral rather broader at 
the tip. 

Lewis and Oark first met with this bird on their 
jottmey westward, near the fountain of the Missouri^ 
in the heart of the Rodcy Mountains. They inibmi ua 
that it is found on the plains of the Columlna in great 
abundance, from the entrance of the southeast £»rk of 
the Columbia to that of Clark's Riyer. It appears ab# 
to extend to California, for there can be but little doubt 
tiiat it is the bird errone<msly called bustard by the 
travellers who have visited that country. Lewis and 
Claik state, that in its habits it resembles the ^onae^ 
^meaning probably T, phasianelius,^ except that ite 
WTOurite food is the leaf and buds or the pulpy4eBfed 
thorn. The gizzard is large, and much less compressed 
and musculu*, than in most gallittaceous birds, and 
perfectly resemUes a maw. When the bird flim, h« 
utters a cackling note, not unlike that of the domestie^ 
Ibwi. The flesh of the cock of the plains is dark, aad 
only tolerable in point of flavour, and is not so palavtahia 
96 either that of the pheasant or grouse. It is invarsal^ 
found in the plains. 

The cock of the plains is precisely equal in use to 
the cock of the woods ; at least such is the result of a 
oomparison of the female with the corresponding sax 
of the European bird, both lying before us. Each part 
exactly coincides in form and dimension, excepting 
that the tail rather gives the superionty to the Amerieaa^ 
so that if the male bears the same relative proportion 
to his femsi^e,^ the cock of the plains must be proe]aii»a4 
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ti^iargmt of grouse. Tlie two finales are strikii^^ 
Mailar. The codk. of tiw pkim is, however, a mwm. 
mure grayish bird, wanttng entkiely the reddish that 
mottles, and (Mseupies 4m mach of the plumage of its 
■Mdogue. This, the total waat of beard4ike appendages^ 
and &e singolai' sht^ie of the tail, are the promineat 
ifiscriBuaative features ; to which may be added, that 
Ihe under wing-coyerts, marbled with black in the 
fiur^Man, are pure white in our new species, though 
dus, as well as tbe want of reddish, might be ascribed 
to tiie youth of ouri^>ecimes. However this may be^ 
the remaining differences will be better estimated by 
attea^Bg to uie following miniUe and accurate descrip» 

^ Tbe ^smde of tbe «ock of the plains, is from twesty^ 
tigbt to thirty inches in lenrth. The bill is one inch 
lad a quarter long, perfectly similar to that of T* 
urogaihUf perhaps a trifle less stout, and with the base 
(M ^8 remarkn^le character be not accidental in our 
specunen,) farther produced among the feathers of the 
«ont{ the whole pluma^ above is blackish, most 
voBtttely diluted, mottled, and sprinkled with whitish^ 
tiaged here and there with very pale yellowish rusty, 
wily worth mentioning; on tne head, and all the 
Mck, tile feathers being smidl, minutely crossed tran»* 
^nriely with blackish and whitish hues, gives tkt 
^Imna^ quite a minutely dotted appearance ; tbe 
Mpsrciliar line is slightly indicated by more whitish ; 
M a spot above the eye, in the space between the bill 
s^ eye, and along the mouth beneath, the black 
fsdominates, being nearly pure : on the throat, on the 
contrary, it is the white that prevails, so as to be 
wfaiti^ dotted with black ; on the lower portion of the 
>^, the black again is the prevailing colour, the black 
^Bitiiers there being nearly tipped with grayish; the 
"ides of the neck are pure white for a space ; from the 
JQver portion of the neok to the upper tail-coverts 
'■fihisively, the back, scapulars, wing*ooverts, and 
XMondaries, the blackish feathers have each two ok 
tksee ydb wish white bands, which are broader, e^a* 
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eidUy on tbe upper part of thel>ack, and are mored^il*' 
sprinkled with white somewhat tinged with rosty ; t^ * 
scapulars and wing-coverts are bes»des shafted wi^ 
white somewhat dilating towards the point, the scapulars 
being of a deeper black ; the spurious wing and primaries 
are plain dusky, with paler edges, the outer with some 
indications of whitish dots (generally found in grouse^ 
on the outer yane, but no regular white spots; the 
secondaries are tipped with white, and those which are 
next to the primaries nearly plain on their inner web ; 
;the primaries are rather slender, the inferior surface of 
the wings is of a very pale silvery gray ; the under 
wing-coverts and long axillary feathers being pure 
silvery white, excepting on the lining of the wing^ 
which is dusky blackish ; the wings are twelve inches 
long ; the breast is grayish, somewhat mottled with 
bhick ; on each side below is a pure white space, some 
of the feathers of which are tippe<i or buided witb 
black ; the lar^e feathers of the fhinks are blackish^ 
shafted with miite, crossed by several whitish bandst- 
and sprinkled with yellowish ; a broad oblong patch ai 
deep broiinaish black occupies the whole of the belly 
and vent, the outer feathers being shafted with white, 
and broadly white at the point of their outer webs; 
the femorals and small feathers of the tarsus extendiar 
between the toes are yellowish gray, minutely waved 
with blackish; the tarsus measures two inches; the 
toes are dusky black, and the pectinated row of processes 
long, strong, and dingy whitish; the nails, blackish; 
the whole base of the plumage, with the exception of 
that of the neck beneath, which is white, is of a duslqr 
gray. The tail is ten inches long, and in colour, is, as 
well as its coverts, in harmony with the rest of the 
plumage ; the ground colour is blackish, and crossed or 
rather mottled with bands of whitish spots disposed 
irregularly, between which are small additional darker 
spots ; the two middle ones are mottled all over, but the 
others are almost immaculate on their inner vane, and 
at the point, — hence the lower surface of theunexpanded 
tail is, of a silvery gray, n^uch darker than, that of the 
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wugs ; at the yeiy tip of the tail-feathers, the middle 
exoepted^ appears a very small whitish spot, the two 
outer pairs being rather broadly yellowish white, dotted 
with blackish on that part ; the tail is composed of 
twenty feathers, the hignest number ever met with in 
any tribe of birds. Although it appears strongly 
caneiform, owing to the remarkable shape and curve of 
tliefeathers,it is, when expanded and properly examined, 
nothing more than much rounded ; the two in the middle, 
which are the longest, reaching but a trifle beyond the 
aijoining, and so on in succession, the diflerence in 
length increasing progressively, but very gradually at 
first, and more and more as they are distant from the 
centre, there being nearly an inch difference between 
the third and second, and full that between the second 
and the outer, which is only six inches long, while 
the middle is ten. All the twenty are narrow, tapering, 
amte, and falciform, turning inward. Those toward 
the middle are less curved, but more conspicuously 
acuminate and narrow for nearly two inches, all but 
tile middle ones being slightly square at their narrow 



Though we have reason to believe that the specimen 
described is a female, yet, from the broad patch upon 
the belly, and other marks unnecessary to be specihed, 
we should not be surprised at its being a young male 
jvst beginning to change. In that case, and supposing 
bim to have attained his full growth, this species would 
prove to be inferior in size to the cock of the woods, as 
its male would only be equal to the female of the latterr 
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COOPER'S HAWK. 

FALCO COOPESJI, BONAFABTE. 

BoNAPAKTB, Plate X. Fig. 1. — Philadelphia Museamy No. 403. 
"'My Collection, 

U — Page IS. 
WHITE-TAILED HAWK. • 

FALCO DiaPARy BONAPARTE. 

* 

B0NAPARTE9 Plate XI. Fig. I. — Falco dispar, Tenon, et Laug. 

JI. col. 819, young female. — Nob. App. to Synopeis of N. A. 
irdein Ann. Lye. Nevj York, p. 4d5. — Milvus, (now Elanoides) 
leacurus, Vieill. (Alcon bianco, d'Azara) Nouv. Diet. d^Hitt, 
Not, 20, p. 556. — Falco melanopterus, Nob. Jour. Ac. Ph. 5, 
p. 28. Id. Cat. birds U. S. sp. 16, in Contr. Macl. Lye. 1, 
p. 11. Id. Synopsis of iV. A. birds, sp. 16, in Ann, Lye. 
Jf. Y. — Le Faucon blanc, SonninVs d*Azara, S, p. 96, sp. 96. 
<~lfy Collection. 

in.— Page 21. 
BLUE HAWK, OR HEN-HARRIER. 

FALCO CYAN EOS, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate xii. — See Wilson* s American Ornithology, 
vol. 6, p. 67, pi. 51, fig. 1, for the young, (under the name of 
Marsh Hawk, Falco uliffinosus. ) — Falco cyaneus, Linn, Syst. 1, 
p. 126, sp. 10. Gmtl, Syst. 1, p. 276, sp. 10. Iter Poseg, 
p. 27, adolescent male. Lath, Ind, Orn, 1, p. S9, sp. 94. 
Montague, in Trans. Lin. Soe. 9, p. 182. Meyer, Tasch. 
Deutschl. Vog. 1, p. 145. Temm. Man. Orn. 1, p. 72. Jtanz, 
M. Zool. 8, pi. 7, p. 187, sp. 28. J^rehm,, Lehrb. Eur. Vog, I, 
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p. 59. SeOnft lU, Brit, Om, 1, p. 26, pi. 10, fig. 1, mMie% 
ng. 2, female. Savif Om, Tosc, 1, p. 63. iVb6. Cat, and Syu» 
Birds U, 8, sp. 22. — Falco pygargus, Linn, Syst, 1, p. 126^ 
sp. 11. Gmel, Si/8t. 1, p. 277* sp. 11, female and young. — 
Falco Hudsonius, Xinn, /Sg9t, 1, p. 128, sp. 19. GineL Sytt, 
I, p. 277, sp. 19, young, American. — Falco Bohemicus, CfmeL 
Syst, 1, p. 276, sp. 107. Zath, Ind, p. 38, sp. 93» adult mal& 
_ Falco Albicans, OmeL Syat, 1, p. 276, sp. 102. Zath, Ind. 
p. 38, sp. 93, adult male. — Falco griseus, Gmd, Si/st, I, p. 275, 
sp. 100. Xa<A. Ind, p. 37, sp. 86. Oerawdy TtAL Mem. 
p. 37, adolescent male. — Falco montanus, var. B. Gmd, Sytt. 1, 

5. 278, sp. 106. Zath, Ind, p. 48, sp. 116. — Falco ciuo^us, I^ 
^oseg, p. 27, adolescent male. — Falco albicollis, Zath, Ind, 
p. 36, sp. 81, adult South American male. — Falco Buflkni], 

Gmd, Si/8t, 1, p. 277, sp. 103, female and young, American. .— 
Fidco uliginosus, Gmd, Sj/tt,^ 1, p. 278. Zam, Ind. p. 4(0^ 
sp. 95. Sabincy ZooL App, to FranhU JExped. p. 671, yemtt 
American. — Falco rublginosus. It, Poseg. p. 29. Zath, Ind, 
p. 27, sp. 56, young. — Falco ranivorus, I)audin, Om, 2, p. 170* 
JLath, Ind,r SnpjH, p. 7, young. — Falco e«ropo^[i8tu^ IJkamd, 

Om, 2, p. 110, adolescent male. — Circus euronagistus, VieHhtt 

Ois, Am4 Sept, 1, p. 36, pi. 8, adolescent male. — Circus Had» 
sonius, Vieill, 1. c. 1, p. 36, pi. 9, young. — Circus ul^ino«u%. 

VieiU, 1. c. 1, p. 37, female and youn^. — Circus van^itaa^ 

VieUL 1. c. 1, p. 37, male changing. — Cu-cus gallinarius, VieSL 
Nouv, Diet, dHist, Nat, 4, p. 459. Circus cyaneus. Id, 31, 
A.410. — Circus cyaneus, Boie, Circus ranivwus, VieUL Nemo. 
iHct, dJSist. Nat, 4, p. 456, young, African. — Faloo stricioep% 
NUUu Om, Suec^ I, p. 21. — Falo» torquatus, BrUei- Vrm, l, 
p» 345, sp. 7. Id, 8vo, p. 100, male and female, Btnmn^ ep* 14^ 
—Falco montanus cinereus, Briu, Orm 1, p. 355, sjp. 9^ var. A» 
Id, 8vo, p. 112, adolescent male.^ — Aocipiter Freti Hudwni^ 
J9rt««. Om, 6, Aj^, p. 18, sp. 47.— Lasarius dnereus, Bristk 

Om, 1, p. 365, sp. 17. Id, 8vo, p. 10& — Lanarius iilhi«»anay 
Briss, 1, p. 367, sp. 18. — Subbutec^ Gesmer, Av, p. 48^— 
Pygargus accipiter. Bay, Syn» p. 17, sp. 5. WiU, Om, p. 40. 
pi. 7. — Falco plumbeus, cauda tesselata, Khin, Av. p. 52, sp. 22. 
—Lanarius, Aldr, Om, 1, pi. 381, 3^ adult male. — Lanarius 
cinereus, sive Falco cinereo-albus, Frisch, pi. 79, 80^ adult mi^ 
— Falco montanus secundus, Aldr, Wiu, pi. 9, adult male.—. 
A&andla, StoriadegU Uec, 1, pi. 35, adult maJe. — Falco Pyguco, 
Id, 1, pi. 31, female. — Autre Oiseau St Martin, Behn, JBmt,, 

Oi9, p. 104.— L'Oiseau St Martin, Bujf, Ois, 1, p. 212. Id, 
JPI. enL 459, adult male. Gtrardin, Tafd, JSkm, Om, 1, p. 43. < 
—La Sottbuse, Buff, Ois, 1, p. 215, pL a Id, PL enl 44S^ 
young female, 480, young male. Gtrardin, TabL JEtem, OrttJi 
1, p. 37, female and young. — Le Grenouillard, Ze VaUL Oie, 
A/rique, 1, p. 63> pL 23y young. — Koreoder Halbweyh^ Becks*, 
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IFtueh, Deuiseh. p. 25, sp. 20. Meyer and Wolfy Ois, iTAUem. 

lir. 27. pi. 5, adult male, pi. 6, female. Naumann, Vog. DeuUeh, 

ed. 2. 1, pL d9, fig. 1, adult male ; fig. 2. adult female, pi. 38 ; 

fig. 2, young male. — Mause Habicht, Missilauche, Meyer , Soehm, 

Jbk 6, p. 313, aduH male. — Blue Hawk, Btho, 5, p. dS, pi. 225. 

aiUl BMle. — Manh Hawk, Edw. p. 173, pL 291. Pemn. Arct, 

AtL tp. 105. XctfA. 8]^. 1, p. 9<^ sp. 75, var. A. female and 

ytug. — Aab-coloiifcd mountain Fakon, liath, Syn» !» p. 94, 

8pb7d, w. A. adolescent male. — Ifen-harrier, JSdw. pL 225, 

wyoUmale. Will (An^) p. 112. Ae>. % jiL 5, JBaye*, 

BriL BMk, pL 1. Lewm, Brit. BirdM, 1, p. la Penn, 

BriU ZooL 1, tp. 58^ p. 28. Lath. Syn. 1, p. 88, sp. 74. U. 

SwppL p. 22, aduU male. —Ring-tail Hawk, JEdw. 3, pL 107. 

Pnm. AreL ZotL m. 106, female and young. — Ring-tai^ WUL 

(^.) p. 72. Alb. 3, pi. 3. Hayes, Brit. Btrdi, pk 2. 

Imnm, Brit. Birds, U^. 18, femak. Jd. pL 2, fig. 4» the en;. 

Pmu. Brit Zoei. sp. 69. Zath. Syn. 1, p. 69, sp. 75. 2. 

^SmL 9, 22, fenude and young. — White-rumped Boy Faloo% 

Im. Syn.^. 54, sp. 34, yar^ B. young. — Huoson's Bay Biac- 

tail. Lath. Syn. 1, p. 91, sp. 76, young. — White Lanner, Lm, 

Svn. 1, p. 87, sp. 73, adult male. — Gray Falcon, Penn. Brit. 

ZooL 1, tp. 49. Lewin, Brit. Birds, 1, j>L 15. Lath. Syn. 1, 

p» 82, sp. 67, adolescent male. — New York Falcon, Penn. Arct. 

ZooL 2, p. 209, adolescent male. — Ramyorous Falcon, 2^A. Syn, 

StippL annale and young. — White-nedced Falcon, Lath. Sfyn. 

&9^ p. 30^ sp. 101, Mult male. South American. — CajmuM 

«p4ail. Lath. Syn. 1, pw 91, sp. 76, yar. A. young. — Faloe. 

INmbb, the shaqi-wixived hawk, ok a pale sky blue colour, the tip 

oi the wings blacky Bartr. Trav. p. 290, adult male.— Falce 

afcceroleuB, the sharp-winged hawk, td ^ dark or dusk^ bhie 

cskn, Sksrtr. Trav. p. 290^ adolescent male. — Falee ramyorua^ 

the Marsh Hawk, Barir. Trav. p. 990, jamg.-^ Philadelphia 

<9iiiat«m.-.3fy CoUeetion. — Edinburgh CoUege Museum. 

IV Page 30. 

BURROWING OWL. 
STltlJC CVNJCULARIA, MOLIKA. 

BevAMBTB, Plate vn. Fig. 2.— Strix ouncularia, MoHnmp 
Bitt. Chm, (Am. ed.) 1, p. 184. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 292, sp. 
^ Lath. Ind.y. 63, sp. 38.^ FtetTZ. Ois^d^rAm, Sept. 1, 
^ 4d. Say, tf» Long's Exp^dBiim to the Rocky Momntaxne, 2. 
^ 96 sad 20a — Ulula cunicularia, FeuiUie, Joum. Obs. Phye, 
F86aL — Noctua coquimbana, Briss. Av. 1, p. 525, sp. 11. — 
Gsquimbo Owl, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 145, sp. 33. — PA ifa cf e »tw r 
m»twn, No. 472. 
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V — Page 99. 
YOUKG YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

PICUS FABJUS, BONAFA&TE. 

Bonaparte, Plate viu. Fig. 1, 2. — See WUson^s AmeiHean 
Ornithology, I, p. 147, pi. 9, Fig. 2, €m* tbe adult and hisfoi^, 
(present edition, vol. 1, p. 157. ) — Picus varias, lAniu 8y9t. h, 
p. 176, sp. 20. Gmd, Syst. I, p. 438, sp. 20. Lath, IwL 
p. 282, sp. 21. VieiU. Ois. deTAm. Sept 2, p. 63, pL IIS^ 
adult male ; pi. 1 19, very youn^. — Picus varius carounensis, JBrisMm 
Av. 4, p. 62, sp, 24. — Picus varius minor, ventre hiteo, ^te 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Catesby, Carolina, 1, p. 21, pi.- 21, 
left figure, adult male. ^^Bariram, Trav. p. 291. — £pei<^«B 
Pic vari^ de la Caroline, Buff, Ois, 7, p. 77. PL enL 785»Miyt 
male. — Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Penn, Arct, ZooL sp* I6t. 
Latham, Syn. 1, p. 574, sp. 20. — Philadelphia 3fuMta% Nbu 
2004, adult male ; No. 2005, adult female. — My CcHUction, yo«i% 
and variety. — Edinburgh CoUege Museum. o 

VL — Page 40. v 

NORTHERN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 

PICUS TBIDACTTLUS, LINN^US. 

• Bonaparte, Plate xiv. Fig. 2. — Picus tridactylus, Linn, 
Syst, 1, p. 177, sp. 21. Gmel. Syst, 1, p. 430, sp. 21. 
i^tm. Suec, sp. 103. Act, Holm, 1740, p. 222. PhiL 
Trans, 62, p. 388. Scop, Ann, 1, sp. 56. Georgi, Reise, 
p. 165. Borowsk, Nat, 2, p. 138, ^. a Lath, Ind. p. 243^ 
vp, 56. Meyer and Wolf, Tasch. t>eutsch, Vog, 1, p. 125^ 
m, 8. Temm. Man, Om, 1, p. 401, young. jBrehm, Lekrj 
JSur. Vog. 1, p. 142. Hanz, JElem. Om, 2, p. 184, sp* 9^ 
tab. 7, fig. 4. — . Ficus hirsutus, Vieill. Ois. Am. Sept, 2,. pi 
68, pi. 124, adult male. — Picoides, Laclede. — Dendrocc^ov 
tridactylus, Koch, Saierische Zoal, — ^^Tridactylia hirsuta, Stephens^ 
in Shale's Zod. 9, p. 219. — Picus tridactylus anomalns, MiUk 
Petr. 868. — Picchio a tre dita, Stor. degh Ucc, 2, pi. 180. — 
Pic tridactyle, ou Picoide, Temm. 1. c. — Drfeizehiger Speeli^ 
Bechst, Nat. Deutscfd. 2, p. 1044. Naum. Vog. Nachtr. pL'41> 
% 81. Meyer and Wdf, Ois, d^AOem. Cah. 26, pi. 4, ma2e^ 
pi. 6, £?male. — Northern Three-toed Woodpecker, JSdwardsi 
pi. 114, male. — Three-toed Wooilpecker, Penn. Arct. ZooL tip, 
168. Lath. Syn. 2, p. 600, sp. 51, Id. SuppL p. 112. — 
Philadelphia Musettm, male. — My CJoUection^ male, femaky and 
young. ^ 
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VIL— Page46. 
YOUNG RED.HEADED WOODPECKER. 

riCUS XMTTHaOCBFHALtTSi UVNiBUS* 

BoKATARTE, Plate xiT. 1%. a — See WiU<m*8 American. 
Ontkhologp, vol. 1, p. 142, pi. 9, fig. 1^ for the adult. — Ficns 
irvthrocephaliis, Xtnn. Syst, I, p. 174, sp. 7. Mu8. Adcfyh* 
^prid, 2, p. 21. JBriss. Om. 4, p. 52, sp. 19, pL S, fiff. 1. 
mL 8vo, 2, p. 50. Gnul Syst, I, p. 429, sp. 7. Borowsk, I^at* 
% jp. 136, sp. 4. Zo/A. Ind. p. 227, sp. 9, adult. VteiH, 
Qf. Am, Sept, 2, p. 60, pi. 112, adult ; pi. 113, young. ^ Hcut 
obecimu, GmeL Syst. 1, p. 429. Lath. Ind, p. 2&, sp. 11, 
yowDg. — Picua capite toto rubro, the Red-headed Woodpeclseri 
Catmy, Car. 1, pi. 20, adult. — Picus capite colloqae rubris, 
JSJein, Av. p. 28, sp. 12, adult. — Picus capite toto rubro, 
JCodBh i^. 3, pL 43, adult.— Picchio di testa rossa, Storia degU 
Uee* pL 170, aduH. — Pic noir 4 domino rouge, 3uff, Oi$. 7$ 
p. 55, adult. _ Pic de Yiiginie, Buff. Pl. enl. 117, adult. ^ Pic 
tricolor, VieiR. 1. c. adult and young. .— Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Pemn, Aret. ZocH. sp. |60l Kabn, Trav. {Anal/) 2, p. 86. 
Zaih. Synop. 2, p. 561, adult. — White-nimped WoodpeclKr, 
JLaih, Syn, % p. 563, sp. 10, young. 

VIIL.^Pag«48. 

YELLOW-HEADED TROOPIAU 

tCTSBUS JCTRSOr.EPmAZUSy UKNJBnS. 

BoxAPAETX, Plate in. Kg. 1, male ; Fig. 2, female. — Oriolos 
leteroeephalns, Xt'tm. Sytt* h p» 163, sp. 16. Cfmd, JSyst. l, 
p. 892, tp. 16. Zath. Ad. p. 183, sp. 32, male. -> Icterus Icter- 
ocephalus, Daudint Om* 2, p. S07, sp. 9, male. — Pendulinus 
Mfoeephalns, VUUU Now, XHct, d^Mut, Nat. 5, p. S17, male. 
^^leteonn Xanthomus leterooephiJus Cayanensis, JBriss, Av, 2% 
pb 124, ap. 27, pL 12, fig> 4, nile. — G>niix atra ; capite, colk^ 
pte te r c que flaTii, Kodreuter, Nov, Comm, Ac, JSc, Petrop, 11, 
p. 486^ pU 15, fig. 7, male^-^Les Coiffies jaunes, Buff, Ois, 8, 
p.2&0,iiuae.-*GumigedeCtyeniie, B^ff, PL enL 343, male. 
— YeDow-headed Starfiog, JBdw, Glean. 3, p^ 241, pl. 823, male. 
^ YeDoir-headed Oriole, Zath, Syn. 1, put 2, p. 441, sp. 30, 
VM^^PhiL Museum, No. 1528, male ; No. 1629, female. 

IX.— Page 52. 

OREAT CROW BLACKBIRD. 

QUI8CALU8 MAJOBi TISILLOT. 

BoKAFARTE, Plate IT. Fig. 1, male ; Fig. 2, female. ~ Quiscalus 
muor, Viem, Nouv, Diet, ePHist, Nat, 28, p. 487. *— Oracula 
^uiiKala, Ordf Joum. Aead, Nat, So. PkOad^ 1, p. 253« ^ 
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Gracula barita, Wilson, .Am, Onu 6, Index ^ p. 8. — Gracnla, 
quiscala, the Purple Jackdaw of the' sea coast, JBartram^ Trac^^' 
p. 290. — Gbrvos mexicanvs ? Gmd, Syst, \y p» 375, sp. 42. '^ 
LiOth, Ind, p.«]M, sp. 86, male. ->-Corvus aanoe? Gmel» Syst,^ 
\, p. 376, 8p. 44. Lath, Ind. p. 164, sp. 87, female. — Fic& 
i;Dexicana major? 3ris$. Av. 2, p. 43, sp. 4, mafe. — PS<^ 
mexicana minor ? JBriss. Av, 2, p 44, sp. 5, female. — L*HoCi* 
zana? Stiff, Oi^, 3, p^ ]03, male. — Le Zanoe ? Bnff, Ois. 9,' 
p. 106, female. — Mexican Crow ? Ztoth, Syn, I, p. d96j sp. 3^" 
male. — Lesser Mexican Crow? XMth, Syn, 1, p. 397, sp. 90^ 
£emale. — Hocitzanatl, sen magnus Stnrnus f Hemand, Hist, An* 
Nov, Hisp. p. 21, male. — Tzanahoei? Hemand, Hist. An. 
Nov, Hist, p. 22, female. — Hoitzanatl? Hay, Syn, Av, p. 
162, male. — Tzanahoei, sen Hca mexicana Hemandezii? Hayp. 
Syn.. Av, p. 162, femsde. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 15^ 
male ; No. 1583, female. — Edinburgh CoUege Museum. 

X. —Page 67. 
FEMALE COMMON CROW BLACKBIRD. 

QUJSCdLUB FERSICOLOa, VIJEILL. 

Bonaparte, Plate v. Fig. 1. — See Wilson* s American Onip* 
thology, 3, p. 44, pi. 21, fig. 4, for the male, and history. -^ 
Quiscalus versicolor, Vieill, Nouv. Diet. (THist, Nat, 28, p* 
48a Nobis, Obs. Norn. Wils. Om, Joum. Acad. Nat. Sew 
Philad, 3, p. 865. — Gracula quiscala, Linn, S^st. 1, p. 16i5> 
Bp. 7. Gmel. Syst* 1» p* S97, sp. 7. Lath. Ind. p. 191, 
sp. 7. — Gracula barita, Gmel, Syst, 1, p. 396, sp. 4. Lath, Ind, 
p. 191, sp. 6. Ord,Journ. Aead, im, Sa Philad. 1, p. 234, 
(not of Lmn.1^ — Oriolus lodovicianus, GmeL Syst, 1, p. 387. 
sp. 31, (pica variety.^ — Oriolus leucocephalus, Lath, Ind^ 
p, 175, sp. 4; (pied variety. ) — Pica^ jamaicensis, Hriss. Aik 2t 
p. 41, sp. 3. — Moneduhi purpurea, the Purple Jackdaw, Coteaii^ 
'i)ardina, 1, p. 12, pi. 12. — Gracula purpurea, the Lesieer Pniqw 
Jackdaw, or Crow Blackbird^, JBartram, Trav. p. 291. — F^ d9 
la Jamaique, Huffon, Ois, 8, p. 97. •>- Cassique de la Loixbum^ 
Buff, Ois.Q, p. 242. PL enl. 646, (pied variety. )^Pbi^ 
Grakle, Penn, Ant. ZooL sp. 153. Lath. Syn, 1, part 2, 9$ 

462, sp. 6 Boat-tailed Grakle, Penn. Arct, ZooL sp. I&4» 

Lath, Syn. 1, part 2, p. 460, sp. 5. — White-headed Ontli^ 
Penn, Arct, Zool, sp. 147. Lath* Syn. 1, part % p* .4SSk 
sp. 4, (pied variety.) — Philadelphia Museum, No. 157^ mak| 
No. 1679, female ; No. 1602, whitish variety. . ^. 

X 

XL— Page 69. ^ .^ 

STELLER'S JAY. .K 

OABRULUS STELJtERJ, UATWAi^ \ 

^ BoKAF-AiitE, Flate-jcm. Fig. 1. -^ Corvusstelleri, €hiieL Sj/^ 
K p U70, sp. 27. Lath. J^. p. 168, sp. 20. Nob. S^t^^ 
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^m» Birds IT. S. so. ^ his, in Zod. Jbum. XoiuK 5> p. 2. 
M in App, Gen, N, A. Bird^ in Ann, Lye. N. Y, p. 438. 
GwtqIus coronatus? Swainsony Svn, Birds Mex, sp. 67) in 
•Pin Mag, N. S. 1, p. 487, old bird ? — Gamilus atelleri, 
Tt9Sa^ Now. JDiet. d^HuU Nat, 12» p. 481. — Geai de Steller, 
Owd, Om, 2, p. 248. — Steller's crour, Penn. Aret, Zool. sp, 
1^, Zath, Syn, h P- S87, sp. 21. Id, 2d SuppL 8, p. Ill, 

ta Id, Gun, Hist, d> p. 56, sp. 68. — Collection o£ Mr 
ibeater, in London. 

XII — Page 67. 

FLORIDA JAY. 

ajtSJUTLUS FLOAIDANUa, BO^AFA&TZ. 

. BoiTAPA&TE, Plate XIV. Fig, 1. — Garrnlns cjraneusA FfctO. 
Noun, Did, d^Hist, Nat. 12, p. 476. — Garrolus ccerulescens 
Txem, Nouv, Diet, d'Hist. Nat, 12, p. 480. — Gamdns 
eorulescens, Ord, in Jour, Ae, Nat, Se. JPhila. 1, p. 346. — 
Corvns floridanus, Nob, Syn, Am. Birds, sp. 64, in Ann* 
^fc, N, Y, Id, Cat, Birds, U. S. sp. 64, xn Contr. Macl 
^%v, PhU, — Corvus flondanns, Pica glandana minor, tKe littU 
tif of Florida, Bart, Tr, p* 290. — Pica glandatia ccerulea non 
cmtata, Bart, Trav, p. 172.— Le Geay azurin, and Le Geay 
fris-kkjii, VieiU, Nouv, Diet, I, c. — PhUaddphid Museum, 
ok, 1378, male; 1379, female. —Jlfy CoUectum, 

XIIL— Page7L 

BOHEMIAN WAXWiNO. 

B^MSTCILIA OABEULA, VIJEILL^ 

Bqkafa&VC, Plate xvi. Fig. 2.— Ampelis garmlus, Zinn, 
;&•«. ), p. 297, sp. I. GmeL Syst, 1, pi 838, sp. I. 
&h, hJL p. 363, sp. 1. MuOer, p. 80. Kraan, El, 
^ 888, sp. 1. Borowsk. Nat, 8, pr 171, sp. 68. Meyer 
<Bid Wolf, Tasch. Deutsck, 1, p. 204. — Laniua garmlus, 
ibn. Suec. 1^ sp. 82. Scop. Ann. 1, sp. 20. Brunn. 
^ 25v 26. — Bombyciphora poliocodia, Meyer, Vog, Liv^ 
md EstfU, p. 104. — BombyciTora garmla, Temm, Man, 
,ani. 1, p. 124. Selby,'IU. Br, Om. 1, p. 87, pL 34.— 
BMbycipbora garmla, Brehwh Zehr. Eur, Yog, 2, p. 980. 
BoBibydUa garmla, VteUU Nouv^ Diet. Nob. Si^tpl Syn, 
Amu. Birds tn Zool, Joum. London, 4, p. 3, sp. 65, bis. Banz, 
Ebn, Om. 4, p. 136, sp. 1.— Bombycilla bohemica, Steph. 
Contin.. Shaw's ZooL 10, p«. 421. — Garmlus bohemiciu, Oesn* 
Av. p. 70a Aldr. Om. 1, p. TSd^jA. 798. Muss. p. 674. 
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pi. Id, fig. &, »<-c. Tnrdiu Bombycilla bohemica, JMff^ 
Om. % p. 338» sp. 63. Id, 8vo, 1, p. 250. — Gamito 4i Bojihm^ 
St. degli Ucc. % pi. 160 — Le Jaseur, Buff. Ois. &, f^^ 4SSk 
pi. 26. Ze VaiU, Ou, Para, I, p. 137, pi. 49 — Le Jaseur de 
Boh^me, JBuff, PI erd, ^l. Cuv. Hh/ne Asnm, 1, p. aid.— 
S^iropaiacher SeidenschwaDz, SeehM,- Nat, Deutschl, 3, p. 410^ 
pi. 34, £g, I, — Rothlicbgrayer Sadenschwaxuc, Jfdunu Vog, 
pi. 33, %. 66. Meyer and Wdfy OU, d'AUem, Zivr, 22» 

5L 6, fig. I, male ; fig. 2, female. — SUk tail, Ray, Syn, p. 65, A^ 
^kil Trans, 15, p. 1165, pi. 1, fig. 9.— Bobemian Cbatt^^ 
Penn, Brit. ZooL sp. 112, pi. 4d. Id, fol. 7, pi. 1, G. Isottu 
Syn, 3, p. 91, sp. 1. Ubersetsf, 3, p. 86, sp. 1. BeU, Travels^ 
1, p. 98. Flor, Scot, 1, sp. 92. Mont, Om, J)ict, Jjewtn^ 
Brit, Birds, I, pi. 2. Bewick, Br, Birds, Donovan^ Br» 
Birds, h pl* iL i^»&* Cat, Dorsetsh. p. 11 — My Cotbte^mu 

XIV.— Page 7a 

FULVOUS, OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 

BIEDNDO rULVA, VIEILL. 

Bonaparte, Plate vii. V\e, 1. — Hinindo fiilva, FietZZL Ois* 
de VAm. Sept, 1, p. 62, p^. 32. Stephens, Cont of Shdw*s 
/ZooL 10, part 1, p. 126. t>ewitt CKnto/n, Ann, ZycettmNh^ 
Hist, N, Y, 1, p. 156. — Hinindo Ituiifirons, Say, in Lmi^ 
Exp, to the Rochy Mountains, % p. 47 — PhiL Mus. No. 762%' 

XV. —Page 82. 

FORK.TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCICAPA BAFAJTAf VIEILLOT. 

BoKAPARTE, Plate I. Fig. 1. — Muscioapa tyramms, Ztmi. 
^st, I, p. 325, sp. 4. Gmel, Syst, I, p. 931, sp. 4. Xath. 
Ind, p. 484, sp. 69. — Tyrannus savana, VieilL Oisde VAm* 
$ept, \, |>. 1% pl. 43, (a Soutb American specimen.) YieBL 
Now, ZHcL tTHist, Nat, 85, p. 87. — Muscicana tyraBsak 
pauda bifiirca, Briss, Av. 2, p. 395, sp. 20, pl. sb, fig. S,--^ 
liC MoucberoUe savana. Buff, 4, p. 557, pl. 26. — Le Tyrai 
k queue fourcbue de Cayenne, Buff, . PL enl, 571, fig. 2. — 
Fork-tailed Flycatcber, Pmn, Arct, Zod, sp. 265. Ijotk. 
Syn, 2, part 1, p. 355, sp. b9,*-PhiL Museum^ No. 6620. 

XVL— P*^86. 
SWALLOW-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCICAPA FOBFICATA, LATHAM. 

BOVA9AKTX, Plate ii. Fig. 1. — Mnacicapa finfinata^ 
Syst, 1, p. 931, sp. 22. Zaih, Ind, p. 485, sp. 70. 
Ois, de VAm, Sept, 1, p. 71. Stephm*s ConU. of 
Zod, 20, p. 418, pl. a —Tyrannus fiarficatus. Say,, m. 
Expedition to the Rocky MoumtfUns, 2, p. 224.^Moue 
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k qnefte fourcbue in Mexioue, Buffi Ois. 4. p. 664, — Gobe 
-—^ ^ qneoe fonrchue du Mexique, Buff, PL erd, d77. -J- 
retailed Flycatcher, Zath. Syn, % part 1, p. 356, sp. 60. — 
' * • Jlfuwaw, No. 6628. r — » r 



XVn.— Page89. 

AHKANSAW FLYCATCHER. 

UUSCICAPA rSBTlCALIS, BOl^AtAllTK. 

BoKAFASTX, Plate II. Fig. 2. — Tyrannus verticalis, Say, in 
Idm^* JExpeditioH to the Rocky Mountains, % p. 60. — 
:^maddphia lHuseumy No. 6624. 

XVin.— Page91. 
n «AY»S FLYCATCHER. 

jrCTffCXC^P^ ff^ir^ BOKAPARTE. 

BoNAPARTx, Plate II. Fig. a ^PhiL Museum, No. 6831. 

XIX — Page 92. 

PALLAS' DIPPER. 

CINCLUS PdLLABII, TEMMINCE. 

Bonaparte, Plate xn. Fig. 1. — Cinclus Pallasii, Temm, 
Man, Om. 1, p. 177. Noib, Suppl. Oen. Am. birds, sp. 94, 
U% in ZooL Joum, London, 4, ]>. 4. Id, in Ann, Lye, New 
Yorh^ 2, p. 488/ — Cinclus mexicanus, Stoainson, Syn, Birds 
•/• Mexico, sp. 27, in Phil, Mag, New Series, 1, p. 868. — - 
CoUectioik of Mr Leadbeftter, in London. 

XX. —Page 97. 
^ ROCKY MOUNTAIN ANTCATCHER. 

MTIOTEEBA OSSOLETA, BONAPARTE. 

■-BoiTaparte, Plate I. Fig. 2 Troglodytes obsoleta, Say, ih 

Mtomfs Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, vol. 2. p. 4. — 
PhUadelphia Museum, No. 2420. 

XXL— Page lOa 
FEMAi;.E GOLDEN. WINGED WARBLER. 

STLVIA CHRYSOPTERA, LATHAM. 

Bonaparte, Plate i. Fig. 3. — See Wilson*s American 
Ornithology, 2, p. 113, pi. 15, fig. 5, for the male. — Motacilla 
chrysoptera, fAnn, Svst, 1, p. 833, sp. 20. Chnel. Syst, I, 
p, 97I9 sp. 20, (male.) — Sylvia cbrysoptera, fMth, Ind, p. 541, 
s^*ttD. - Vteia, Ois, de VAm, Sept, 2, p. 37, pi. 97, (male. ) — 
]|»tftc2]a flavifrons, Gmel, Syst, I, p. 976, sp. 126, (male.) — 
MSrik flavifrons. Lath, Ind, p. 527, sp. 69, (male. ) — Ficedula 
NfiByltanica cioerea gutture nigro, Brtsson, Av, atippL p. 10^ 
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*p, 80, (male.)— Fiffuier &ux alles doi^es, Suff^ OU^ t, p, S^U 
^male. )T-GoIden-winged FlycAtclier, JBdwards, Gfeow. 2, p«'*l60^ 
4»L 299, (male. )-r Gold- winged Warbler, Perm, Art*, V^aL 
•p. 295. Lath, Syn, 2, part 2, p^ 492, sp. 116, nalihu^ 
Yellow-fronted Warbler, Penn, Arct. ZooJ, sp. 296. LccfA. 
*Vyn. 2, part 2, p. 461, ap. 67, -(male. J^ — Parus alia anreis, the 
C^lden-winged Flycatciier, Bartram, Trav, p. 292, (male.) — 
Philadelphia. Museum, No. 7010, mal»; No. 701 i, female. 

XXn.— .Page 105. 
FEMALE CAPE MAY WAHBLER. 

STLFIA MARITIMA, BONAPART*. 

BoKAPARTK, Plate III. Fig. 3. — See WiUon*» Amer* Om. 
6, p. 99, pi. 64| fig. 3) Sot the male. My Collection,, 

XXIII. —Page 107. . ^ 

ORANGE.CROWNED WARBLER. 
STLFIA CELATA, BONAPARTE. 

BoxAPASTE, Plate v. Fig. 2. — Sylvia velata. Say, in L<my*s 
Exp. to the Rocky Mountains, 1, p. 169. — PAtV. Mus, No. 70la 

XXIV Page 109. 

PALM WARBLER. 
SYLVIA PALMARUM, LATHAM. 

BoxAPARTE, Plate X. Fig. 2. — Motacilla palmaram, Grn^i 
Syst, 1, p. 951, sp. 5S, winter dress. — Sylvia palmanim> Itdtk* 
Ind, p. 544, sp. 136. Vteill, Ois, Am, Sept, 2, p. 21, pi. 73. (and 
the other works of the same author, ) winter plumage. Nob, Add, 
Om. V, S. in Jour, Ac, Ph. 5, p. 29. Id, CkU, birds U. S. 
in Conir, Mad, Jjyc Ph, 1, p. 16, sp. 105. Id, Syn, birds 
U. S. ^sp. 105, in Ann, Lyceum, N. Y, 2, p. 78. — Mota^Ha 
ruficapilla, Gmd, Syst, ],p. 971, sp. 106, summer dress. < — Sylvia 
ruficapilla. Lath, Ind. summer dress, (not of Vieill.^ — Fice^N^k 
martinicana, Briss, Av, 3, p. 490, sp. 50, pi. 22, fig. 4, perfect 
plumage. — Le Bimbel^, ou lausse Linotte, Suff. Ois. 5, p. 890, 
winter dress. — Figuier a tete rousse, Bvff, Ois, 5, p. 306, sum- 
mer dress. — Palm Warbler, Lath, Syn, 4, p. 459, sp. 131, waiter 
dress — Bloody-side Warbler, Lath, Syn, 4, p. 489, sp. 115, fn^ 
of Penn. ) summer plumage. — Philadelphia Museum, 



XXV Page 114. 

FEMALE COERULEAN WARBLER. 

STLFIA AEURKA, STEPHENS. 

Bonaparte, Plate xi. Fig. 2. — See Wilson*s American 
Ornithology, Coerulean Warbler, Sylvia c<EruIea> voj. 2, p^ -141, 



*^ 17, fig. 5, Ibr ^thfi male.— • SyMa tizurea, ^iephetii^ eoht. 

iSktm*s.ZtmL Vk p. 65a Nob, Obs. Jour. Ac. Nat. Sc. PK 

4»^p. 193, male. -^Sylvia bifasciata, JSay, in Long's Exp. to the 

Mochf Mountains, 1, p. 170, male. — PhiladelpJkiu Jfmeunh 

Ko* 7309, male ; 7310, female. 

XXVL— Page 116. 
FEMALE GOLDEN-CROWNED OOLD.CREST. 
BBGULUS CRI STATUS, RAT. 

BoHAPARTB, Plate jH. Fig. 4.-^ See WiUorCs American OmU 

thology, 1, p. 126, pi. 8, fig. 2, for the male. — Motacilla regulus, 

Linn. Syst. 1, p. 833, np. 48. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 995, ap. 48. — 

^ — Sylvia regulus, Lath. Ind.' rt. 548, sp. 152. Tetnm. Man. 

tT Orn. p. 229. Ranzemi, Mlem. di ZooL d, part 5, p» 105, 

pi. 16, fig. 3. — Bc|(ulus criatatus. Hay, Syn. p. 79, sp. 9. Aldn, 

Orn. 2, p. 649. Will. Om. p. 163, pi. 42. Vieitt. Nouv. Diet. 

d^Hist. Nat. 29, p. 420. >- Regains vulgaris, Stevhens, Cont. of 

Shaw's Zool. 20, p. 758, pi. 59. — Parus cdendula, Regulus cn^ 

.tutus vulgo dicta, JSma. Av. 3, p. 579, sp. 17. — Le Roitelet, 




degli ucoelli, 4, pi. 390. — Gol/l-crested Wren, Zath. Syn. 2, 
part 2, p. 508, sp. 145. Ptnn. JBritf Zdcl. sp. 153. Penn. 
Arrt. ZooL 9if. 321. — Golden-crowned Wren, J&<^u;. Glean. 5, 
f>. 05, pL 254, lower fig. m^. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 
7246, male ; No. 7247, Walel 

. s- t" XXVIL— Page 121. 

» ' ' LAPLAND LONGSPUR. 

EMBERIZA LAPPONICA, WILSOIT. 

BoNAFA&TE, Plate XIII. Fig. 1, male; Fig. 2, female. — Frin* 

gilla lapponica, Linn, Syst, 1, p. 817, f>p. 1. Faun. Suec. sp. 

1235. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 900, s>p. 1. JRetz. Faun. Suec. p. 242, 

. 9p. 119. Forst. Ph. Tr. 62, p. 404. Fabr. Faun. Greml, 

p. 119. tp. & Lath. Jnd. p. 440, sp. la Uhers, I, p. 289» 

■p. 18. — Fringilla montana, Briss. Om. S, p. 160, sp. 38.* 

Klein. Av. p. 92, sp. 10. — Fringilla calearata, Pallas, It. p. 710, 

tp. 20, t. £. Id. in 4tOk French transl. 3, pi. 1. Meyer and 

Waif, Tasch. Deutsehl, \, p. 176, sp. IS. — Emberixa lapponica, 

Nilswn. Orn, Suec. 1, p. 157, sp. 76. Ranz. £1. Zool. 6» 

p. 24. — Emberiza calearata, Temm. Man. Om. 1, p. 322* 

jBrekm, Lehrb. Mur. Vog* 1, p. 221. Richardson Amp. to- 

Parry* s 2d Voy. p. 345 — Passerina lapponica, VieUl. Nouv^ 

< J9Mf. Hist. Nat. 26, p. 12. — Plectrophanes calcaratus, Meyer, 

rTovcA. 3, p. 176, sp. 13. — Plectrophanes lapponica, Sdhy in 
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tS9 jnmoMTBfs* 

Trtm$* Lmu, Soe. I5» p. 156, tol. !> 7<mii|^.— *Moiiti£riiiffi]la 

SneTy Aldrov, Om. 2, j>. ^1, pi. 829. ^-Le Grand Monteint 
vff, Oi*. 4, p. 134.— LePuMondeMoataffDe, OeranHnj TabL 
JSIem. <f Orm 1, p. 186. — Lerohen YkmA, Beckst, Natura, 
Deutsch. S, p. 246, sp. 16. Naum, Nachtr, d, p. 25, pL 90^ £L 
female, pi. 40^ maJe in autumn. — Greater Brambling, Alb. & 
p. 59, pL 68. — Laplai^ Finch, JPerm, Arct. Zool. 2, sp. 125^ 
Xath, Spn. 4, p. 263, tp. 14r Ubersy 3, p. 256, tp. 14.— Jljf 
CoUection, 

XXVm. — Pagel26, 

LARK PINCH. 
FBIffOILLA OSAMMJCA. 

BoKAPABTC, Plate T. Fig. 3. — Fringilla grammaca, &iy^ id 
Long's Exptdkion, 1, p. 139. — PAtZ. Museum, No. 6268* , 

XXIX.— Page 127. C 

ARKANSAW SISKIN. 
FEINGILLA PSALTRJA, SAY. 

BoKAPARTR, Plate VI. Fig. 3. — FringilU psaltria, Say^ im 
Long's Expedition, 2, p. 40. — Phil. Mueeum, No. 627a 

XXXVn. —Page 130. 

FEMALE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, 
FBINGILLA TBISTJS, UXNiEUS. 

BoKAPARTB, Plate VI. Fig. 4. — See Wilson's Ameriems\ 
Ornithology, I, p. 20, pi. 1, ftg. 2, for thd male, and luatory.-*-^^, 
Fringilla tristis, Linn, Syst, 1, p. 820, sp. 12, male. GmeL { 
Syst. 1, p. 907, sp. 12. Lath. Ind. p. 452, sp. 64. Ftettt. iValC9•^: 
Diet, d^JHist, Nat 12, p. 167. — Fringilla spinus, var. /. Gmdm-.t 
Syst* 1, p. 914. sp. 25, male, in wmter plumage. — Gntki#lis \ 
americana, JBriss, Av. Q, p. 64. sp. 3. — Cardoeus ameneukOA^- 
tbe American Goldfiocb, Catesby, Carolina, 1, p. 43, pi, 48* nodt 
in spring dress. Bartr, Trav. p. 291. — Chardonneret |anne^ 

Buff: Ois, 4, p. 212 Chardonneret du Canada, Buff. PL 4iiZr- 

202, fig. 2, male, in spring dress. — Tarin de la Nouvelle Yatl^ ^ 
Buff Ois. 4, p. 231. PL enl, 292, fig. 1, male chan^ng ; 6$m * 
2, male in winter dress. — Golden Finch, Penn. Arct. ZoeiL «|V ^ 
242. — Amei-ican Goldfinch, Edwards, Glean. 2, p. 133, pi, 27^ h 
male and female. Lath. Syn. 2, part 1, p. 288, sp. 57. id. li&\ 
Suppl. p. 166. — Siskin, var. B, Lath. Syn. 2, part 1, p. 291«'; 
sp. 58, male changing. — Philadelphia Museumy No. 6344* nate). ) 
No. 6345, female ; No. 6S46, Albmo. . 



XXXL^Page l&2r 
LAZULI FINCa 
TRIKQILLA, AMOITAy BOITAPA&TX. 

^ BoNAPRTKt^ Plate Yi. Fig. 5.*^£mberiza amfBiia» Sauy in 
Zona's Expedition to the lioeky Mountaing, 2, f, 47. -^ J%«^* 
d%)A»a Museum, No. 5919. ^ 

XXXIL— Page 134. 

EVENING GROSBEAK. 

rMlirejLLA WmPKBTINAy C0OTEE« 

BoKATAUTE, Plate XT. Fig. 1. — Fringilla vespotiiia, Cooper 
in Ann. Lye, New York, 1, p. 220. mh. Cat, Birdg, V, S» 
ij. IBS. in Contr, Mad, Lye. Phila. 1, p. 21. td. Syn. Birds, 
V. S. sp. 168, in Ann, Lye, N, Y, % p. 119. Id, Suppl. in 
ZooL Joum. London, 4, p. 2. — Cabinet of the Lyeeum of Nat* 
Hist* of New York. — Mr Leadbeater's GoUection in London* 

XXXIU—Page 1S8. 

FEMALE ROSE.BREASTED GROSBEAK. 

FRJNOILLA LUDOriCIANA, BONA^i&TE, 

BovAPAKTs, Plate XV. Fig. 2; — See JRose-breastsd Orosbeakf 
Loxia roua, {ludoviciana) WUs, Am. Om. 2. p. 185, jA. 1% 
%• 1, fbr ihe male* — Loxia ludoviciana, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 806» 
ap* as. Chnd. Syst. l, P* 862. sp. SO, Lath. LuL p. 319, 
in. 25. — Fringilla ponicea, Gmel, Syst, I, p. 921. ap. 81.— 
isHk. ind. p. 444, «p. 34, aduH male. — Loxia maeulate, ChsUk 
Syst. I, p. 861, sp. 87. Lath, Ind, p. 379, sp. 26, young. -^ 
Loxia obscora, Gmel. I, p. 862, sp, 88. Lath, Ind, p. 379, sp. 
27, feibale. — Coccothraustes ludoviciana, Briss, Om, S, p. 247, 
sf* 14; pi. 12, fig. 2. Id. 8vo. 1, p. 378. — Coccothraustesrubricol- 
Ii% VteiU. Qal, Ois. 1, part 2, p. 67, pi. 58, (very bad,) and Diet. 
-*Pyrrhu]a ludoviciaoa,^ Sabine^ ZooL App, to FrankI, JSxp. 
pe-^9KI. — Fringilla Indoviciana, Nob, Ohs, Norn. Wils, Om. ep. 
80^ Id, Cat. Birdsy U. S. sp. 189. Id, Syn. Birds, V. S. 
■pj 139.^ — Guiraca Indoviciana, Swainson, Syn, Mex, Birds, 
^ 76, in Phil, Mag, N. S. 1, p. 438. — Le Rose-gorge, Buffi 
Ois. S, p. 460.— Gros-bec de la Louisiane, Buff. PL enL 153, 
fig. 3, male. — Moinean i poitrine et ventre pourpr^, Sonn. Buff. 
48^ p. 240.— Red-breasted Grosbeak, Penn. Art, Zooi. sp. 212. 
Lmth. Syn. 3, p. 126, sp. 24.— Red-breasted Finch, Penn, Arct, 
ZooL sp. 275. Lath. Syn. 3, p. 272, sp. 30, adult male. Dusky 
Gfdflbeak^ Penn. Arct, Zool, sp. 216. Lath, Syn, 3, p. 127, 
m. 26, female. Spotted Grosbeak, Penn, Arct, Zool. sp. 219. 
Lath. Syn, S, p. 126, sp. 25, young. Philadelphia Museum, 
No. 5806> mak; 6807, female. 
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XXXIV. —Page 141. 

FEMALE INDIGO FINCH. 

rSlNOILLJ. VrJNMJy BOVA^A RTE. 

BOVAPA&TE, Plate XV. Fig. 4. — See WiUoita AmertcoM 

Omithotogy, I), p. 100, pi. 6, Fig. 5, for the male. — Tanagra 

cyanea, Xt'nn. Sif»t. 1, p. 815, sp. 6; adult male in full plumt^.' 

— Emberiza cyanea, GmeL Syst. 1, p. 876> sp. 54. Lath, Ind. 
p. 415, sp. 60. — Emberiza cyahella, Sparm, Mus, Carh. % 
pi. 42, 43. Chnd, SysU 1, p. 887, sp. 74. — Emberiza coerulea, 
Qmd, Sy»U 1, p. 876. Lath, ItuI. p. 415, sp. 59, male in mi>ult. 
-^-Tavagraeoenilea? Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 891, sp. -27. Lath. IncL 
p« 427, sp. 27, adult male. — Taoagra carolinensts coerulea, JBriss. 
Av. 3, p. Id, «p. 6, adult male in mil dress. — Emberiza canaden* 
sis coerdea, Briu, Av, 8, p. 298, sp. 12, pi. 14, fig. 2, male 
moiltiQg. — Passerina cyanea, Vieill. iVbuo. £)ict. Hist, Nat» — 
JPripgilla eyanea, Nob, Obt* sp. 112. Id. Cat, and St/tMi, 
JBirds U. 8. sp. 164. — Linaria cyanea, Bartram, Trav, p. 296. 

— Linaria coerulea, tbe Blue Linnet, Caieaby, Carolina^ 1, p. 45, 

pi. 45. — Le ministre, TBuff. Ois. 4, p. 86 L*azuroux, JBuff, 

OU, 4, -o. 369, male moulting. — P^se-bleu? Buff, Ois, 3, 
p. 495, aault male in full plumage — Moineau bleu ^ Cayenne? 
Muff, PL enl 208, fig. % adult male in full dress. — Blue Linjiet, 
JBdwards, At), 4, p. 132, pL 27S, lower figure. — Indigo Buntmg, 
JPennt, Arct, ZooL 2, sp. 235. Lath, Syn, 4, p. 205, ^ 53 — 
Blue Bunting, Penn, Aret,. Zoal, 2, «p. 234. Latham, Syn, 3y 
p. 205, sp. :52, male moulting. — Blue Tanager? Lath, Syn, 3| 
p« 234, sp. 2S.^ Philadelphia Museum, No. 6002, male ; 6003^ 
female. 

XXXV Page 145. 

CRIMSON.NECKED BULLFINCH. 
PTMRHULA FRONTALIS^ BONAPART|C« 

BovAPAKTE, Plate ¥1. Fig. 1, male ; Fig. 2, female. — Fringil!a 
frontalis, Say, in XtOng*8 Expedition to the Bocky Mountain'^ 
2, p. 4f),^Philadelp]na Museum, No. 6276, male; No. 6277, 
female. 

XXXVI Page 149. 

FEMALE PINE BULLFINCH. 
PTRBnULA ENVCLEATOR, 

BoTAPARTE, Plate XVI. Fig. 111. — See Wilson^ s American 
.Omiihology, Pine Grosbeak, Loxia enucleator, vol. 1, p, HH 
pi. 5, fig. 2, for the male at tbe age of one year. — Ixixia 
enucleator, Linn, Syst, 1, p. 299, sp. £ Faun. JSuec, sp. 223. 
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SYNONYMS^ 235 

Seh(BH. Act, Hohn, 1757, p. Id9. 6mel Sytt 1, p. 845, sp. a 
Brunn. sp. 289. Mutter, sp. 246. Matoiosk. Nat, 3, p. 183, 
sp. 8. Lath, Ind* 1, P* S72, sp* 5. ^ Retx. Faun, Suec, p. 284, 
sp. 211. Meyer andWdlf, Tatchenb, Vog, Deutwhl, 1, p. 142. 
-^Loxia flamengo, Mus, CarU, 1, pi. 17. Gmd, Sy»t, 1, p. 864, 
tedd. var. — Xoxia pyrrhula, var. ^, Lath, Ihd. 1, p. 888, 
«p. 56> aeeid. Tar. — ^(Joccothraustes canadensis, Briaa, Om, ^ 
p. 250, 8p.*15, pi. 12, fig. 8. Id, 8vo, 1, n. 878.— IVrrhttlA 
enucleator, Temm, Man. Om, 1, p. 868. Sabine, Zo<h, App* 
to'Franh, Exp, p. 675. Brehm, Lehr, lEur, FW. 1, p. 169. 
Banz, Mlem, Om, 6, p. 70, sp. 2. Selby, Bl, Brit, Om, 1, 

5. 256, pi. 58,, fig. 1, male, fie. 2, fei^ale. Nob, Obs, Wile. 
Tom, Cat. and Syn, Biros V, S. sp, 193. — Cory thus 
enucleator, Cuv, B^gn, Anim, 1, -p. 892. — Strobilopnag^ 
enucleator, VieilL Gal, Ois, i, pi. 58, young male. — Frmgifia 
enucleator, Meyer, 8yst. Taschmb, S, p. 250, sp. 2. — Ciufolotto 
snoGciolatore, Banz, loc, cit. — Dur-bec, Bvff, Ois, 8, p. 457. 
Gros-bec du Canada, Id PL enl, 185, fig. 1, male a year old. — 
Haken Kembeisser, Bechtt, Nat. Deutsch. 8, p. 2B. Naum. 
Vog. Nacbtr. pi. 19, fig. 86, male, fig. 87. female — Der Ficbtea 
Kembeissier, Meyer and Wdf, Vog, DeuischI, 12, pi. 5, fig. ly 
young male, fig. 2, old fismale — Greatest Bullfinch, Edwards, 
pi. 1^ young male, pi. 24, adult female. — Pine Grosbeak, Penn. 
Brit. Zool, sp. 114, pi. 49, fig. 2. Arct, ZooL 2, sp. 209. 
Enis, Narr. 2, p. 16. Zetvin, Brit, Birds, 2, pi. ^8. Zath, 
Syn, 2, p. Ill, sp. 5. Id, Supp. p. 148. Mont, Om, Did, 1. 

TValck. Syn, pi. 207. Donov. Brit, Birds, 1, pi. 17. Bewick, 
Brit, Birds, I, p. 185. Shaw's ZooL 9, p. 288, pi. 48. 

Vbers, 2, p. 106, sp. 5. — Flamingo Grosbeak, Lath, Syn. 
Si^)pi, p. 155, accid. var. — My Collection, male, female, and 
youig. — Edinburgh Collie Museum. 

XXXVII. —Page 151. 
FEIIALE WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 
LOXIA LSUCOPTERA. 

. Bonaparte, Plate xt. Fig. B, — See Wilson's American 
Ornithology, 4, p. 48, pi. 41, for the youn^ male. — Loxia 
leucoptera, Gthel, Syst, 1, p. 844, sp. 12. VietB, GaL Ois, 1, 
p. 56, pi. 52, young male. Nob. Obs. sp. 84. Id, Cat, and 
Syn, Birds U. S. sp. 195. — Loxia falcirottra. Lath, Irid* 
p. 371 , sp. 2. — Le Bec-crois^ ]eucopth«, Sonn, Bvff, 47, p. 65. 
VieUL Nour. Diet. Hist. Nat. 2d ed. 3, p. 889.— White- 

, winged Croissbill, Lath. Syn. 3, p. 108, sp. 2. Id. SvppL 

.p. 148. Dixon, Voy, t. 20, p. 368, female. Penn, Arct. 

\ Zed, 2, sp. 208. — My CoUtetion, male, female, young, ami 

, juiddle aged. 
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XXXVUL-^Page 156. 

BAND.TAILED PIOEOH. 

COLUUBA FABCIATA, SAT. 

BoKapakts, Plate Tin. Fig. 3. — Columba .fii8cUU» ^a|f» •• 
Lona'g Expedition to the Rocky Mountains^ 2> P* 10. . JPkUa* 
ik^plkia Museumy No^ 4938. 

XXXIX.— Pt§e 158. 

WHITE.CROWNED FIOEOK. 

COLUMBA LXUCOCSPHALA, hlJUVJEVS* 

BovAPAETE, Plate xvu. Fig. 1. — CoIambaleucooephala,Xwm. 
Spet. 1. p. 281, sp. 14. GnuL Syst. 1, p. 772, sp. 14. Zath^ 
Ind. p. 594, sp. 5. Temnu Ind, C6L in Hist, Pig, et Gall, la 
p. 459. Vietll, Gal Ois. 2, p. 831, pi. 194. Columba miiMr 
Wcocorypbas, Rait Syn. p. 63, sp. 16, and p. 184, sp. 24» 
Kleiny Av. p. 120, sp. 18. Columba saxatilis jamaicttnsiB, JBri§»t 
Onu 1, p. 137, sp. 83. Id, Qvo, 1, p. 34. Columba capite 
idbo, The White crowned Pigeon, Catesby, Car, 1, p. 25, pi, 29^ 
Sdigman, SamL SeU, Vog, 2, col. plate. Le Pigeon de roch* 
de la Jamaique, Buff, Ois, 2, p. 529. Sonn, B^, 7, p. 216« 
Colmnbe k calotte blanche, Temm, His. Pig, et GalL 1, p. 204. 
Id, folio, pt 13 of the second family. My CoUection, Edmburgh 
College Museum. 

XL. —Page 160. 

ZENAIDA PIGEON. 

COLUMBA BENAIDA, BONAPAETE. 

BoKAPAETB, Plate xvu. Fig. % — Columba Eenaida, .Neb. Addi 

Om, U. S. in Journ, Acad, Phil, Id, Cat, Birds, U. S. 

sp. 198, in Contr, Mad, Lye, Ph. 1, p. 22. Id Syn, Birdw, 

V, S. sp. 198, in Ann, Lye, Nat. Hi§t, N. Y. 2, p. 119. 

Id. Suj^. in ZooL Journ. JLond. 5, p. 6. My Collection* 

XLI — Page 16a 

WILD TURKEY. 

UELEAQRIS OALLOPAro, LINNAUS. 

BoNAPAETE, Plate XX. male and female. — Meleagris galbpavo^ 
Xtnn* Syst. 1, p. 268, sp. 1. Gmel, Syst, 1, p. 732, sp. U, 
Lath. Ind, p. 618. sp. 1. Temm, Hist, Nat. des Pig, et GaS. 
Index, 3, p. 676. Wilson Am, Om, 6i Index, p. xvii. Stephens^ : 
Cont, of Shawns ZooH, 11, Part 1, p. 156, pi. 8. Ranzanu^' 
JBUm. di ZooL 3, Part 1, pw 154. Meleagris sylvestris, Vitim^ 
Nouv, Vict, d'HisL Nat, 9, p. 447. Gallopavo, Akb^ovanOi^ - 
Om, 2, p. 35| fig. on p. 39, domestic variety, male ; fig. on p. 40* 1 



Id, lemle. yvmwMy, Om. p. liS, TpL 27, %. 4, dam, van 
■■le. Johtutony Theatrum Vnwersale de Avibus, p. 65. pL 24» 
ik. I, dom. rar. male ; ig. 2, leL female. Briu, Av. 1, pL 158> 
|H. 16) dom. rar. male. Ualliu uKlicus, Weladier Haoy JohmHon^ 
Tk. Av, p4 83, pi. 29» £|^. 1, dom. Tar. male. GaUopsvo ^1- 
viltris 9fov»-ABglic, a New Engrlftnd Wild Turkey, Jw^f 8yiu 
ft^^l, ep. 8k C^epsvo sylvestns, CatubVf Carolina^ 1, App^ 
p. zliv. Melei^is americanus, the Wild Tnrkey, JBartr, Trav, 
p. 290. Gallo JPavo, Gallo Pavone volgarmente Polio d'India $ 
Storia de^li UcceUi, 2y'|d. 82S^ dom. crested var. male ; pL 223, 
dom. white, hlack-spotted Tar. youoff; pi. 224, dom. white 
^owiah-spotted var. young ; pi. i^, (kim. black, var. young; pi. 
226, 4om, black, white-spotted var. young. — Coc d*Inde> JBaon 
BUMrt deht Nature des OUeaug, p. 248, with fig. dom. Vat*, male. 
DbdoB, Buff: Ois. 2, p. 132^ pi. a PI enl, 97, dom. whitish, 
w. male. Temm, Mitt, Nat. des Pig, et GaU* % p. 874* 
Gerard^y TdbL Eltrn. d'Om, % p. 108, pL 21, fig. 2, doow 
raft msle. Turkic, JoMdyn Voyaye$ to New JBnidand, p. 99. 
JVho JEfMland^e Rarities, p. & ^Id Turkey, tHaytom, Vif^ 
f/imoy Phil. Trans, 17, p. 992. Id, Abridg. 3, p. 690. Zawsoih 
Omiina, p. 149. Penn, Phil Trans, 71, p. 67. Arct, ZodiU 
19. 178. American Tu^cy, Lath, Syn, 2, Part 2, p. 676, sp^ li 
Domestic Tnrkey, Pewn, Brit. ZoolL 1, sp. 07* 

XLIL— Page 180. 

DUSKT GROUSE. 

TSTMAO 0S8CUBUS, SAT. 

BoKhrAVSE, Plate xtiii. female. — Tetras ohseums, Say, in 
LQn^$ Ssped, 49 Bochy Mount. 2, p. 14. Nob, Cat, BMk 
U.S. sp. 209, in Camir, MacL Lye. PMa. 1, p. 28. Id, Syn, 
Birds U. S. ep. 207. in Ann, Lye, Nat, Hist, N. Y. pp. 127, 
^Aau^PhiUidelpkiaMuseum,femxA»,^ColUetimiiofMr Sdbvu^ 
inLtndon, male and female. 

XLnL --Page 108. 

SHARP.TAILED GBOUSE. 
TBTEAO rBAaiANBX^US, UNNiKVS. 

BovAPAEiXj Plate xiz. — Tetrao phasianeDus, Zlfm. Syst, ed« 
10^ p. 160. GmeL Syst, 1, p. 747. Fortt. Phil Trans. 62, 

^^^^4 And 425. Lath. Ind. Om.ja. 685, q>. 2. Btiu» 
p. 9. Temm. Ind. Gall, in But. Pia, and GaXL 9^ 
FtetO. Nime. Diet. EisL Nat. SaMne, ZooL App. 
«9 FranJd. JBxped. p. 681. Nob. Cat. Birds U.S. sp. SMS. 
£1 Syn. Birds U.S. sp. 299. ^Tetrao wogalhis, Yar. ^, lAnn. 
Syst. 1, p. 27% sp. 1. — Qelinotte i longue queue, Buff. Ois. % 
^ 286* Sonn. B^. 6, p. 72. Bonat* TdbL Sneye. Om. 
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V. 196, pi. 01 » fig» T. — ^rancblki i longue quea^ Hec»ne^ ^fj^ 
a Voetam du Nord, (Fr. transL) p. 386. — Tetras pliMuuielie» 
Ternm. Pig* et Oail, S, p. 152. —Long-tailed Grouse, Edwards^ 
Gkam. pL 117. Lath, Sffn. 4, p. 792. Id, SttpjA, p. 2L.-^ 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, Penn, Aret, Zooi, sp. 181. — The Grouse^ 
or Ftairie Hen* Lewis and 'Clark, JExp, % p. 180, sp. 1. — • 
PhUaddphia Mumum, female. — Jfy CoUecHoHf male an4female« 
•^ Edinburgh Collq;« Museum*. 

XLIV.— Page 296. 
SPOTTED GROUSK 
TETEJOr CAITADSNSIS, 

. BoNAPAETi, Plate XX. male I Plate xxl. Fig. 1. female.—* 
Tetrao canadensis, Ztnfi. Sytt, 1, p. 274, sp. 3. ChneL Sytt. 1,|. 
p. 749, sp. S. Lath, LuLp, 6S7, sp. 6. Forater, in PhiL Tr^ 
62, p. 389. Temm, Jnd, QaU, in Mi*t, Pig, et GaO, S,p. 702. 
VieiU, Nouv, Diet, Hiet. Nat, Sabine, ZooL App. PrankU 
^xp, p. 68a Nob, Cat. Birds V, S. sp. 207. Id* Sytu 
fiirds U.S. sp. 20$. -^Tetrao canace, Linn. Syst, 1, p. 25,^ 
«p« 7, female. — Lagopus Bonasa Freti Hudsonis, Btiss, Om^ 
1, p. 201, sp. 6. Id. Suppi, p. 10. Id. 8vo, 4, p. 56, male. ^ 
Lagopus Bonasa canadensis, Briss, Om. 1, p. 203, sp. 7, pU 90^ 
fig. 2. Id, 8yo, 4, p. 57, female. — Lagopus Freti Hudsonis, 




tachet^, ou Acaho, Temm, Pig, et QaU, Q, p. 160, bis. — Black 
and Spotted Heathcock, Edw, Glean, p. 118, pi. U8, male. — 
Brown and Spotted Heathcock, JSdw, Glean, p. 71, jd. 7^ 
female. JElHs, Hudson Bay, 1, t. p. 50.— Spotted Groese, 
Penn. Aret, ZooL sp. 182. Lath. Syn, 4j p. 735, sp. 6. Id. 
^Mppl, p. 214, accid. Tar. -^ The small speckled Pheasant, Lewis^ 
and dark, Exp, 2, p. 182, male. — The small brown Pheasant^ 
Id, Id. Exp, % p. 182, female.— PAi/cMfe/pAia Museum, male. 
-^—My CoUection, male iqA female. — Edinburgh Gillege Museum* 

XLV Page 212. 

COCK OF THE PLAINS, 
TETSAO UROPHASlAirUS, BO.KAPAETr. 

BoNAPARTx, Plate XXI. Fig. 2. — Tetrao urophasianns, N6bn 
in Zool* Joum, Lond, Id, App, to i%n» Birds U. S. p. 442, 
•ft Ann. Lyceum Nat, Mist, New l^rA.— The Cock of the 
Plains, Lewis and Clark, Exp. 2, p. 180, tp, 2.^— Mc Lca^ 
beater's G>llectioD in ILondon, Kmak.. 
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THE BIRDS OF AMERICA- 

BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F.R.S.L.&E. F.LJ5. ILW.S. &c. 

A WELL known author remaii^s, when speakings of 
this naturalist of the woods and wilds, — " Devotedly 
attached to the study of nature, no less than to painting-, 
he seems to have pursued both with a genius and an 
ardour, of which, m their united effects, there is no 
parallel. His ornithological narratives in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal are as valuable to the scientific 
world, as they are delightful to the general reader. 
There is a freshness and an originality about these 
essays, which can only be compared to the animated 
biog^pbies of Wilson. Both these men contemplated 
nature as she really is, not as she is often represented in 
books : they sought her in her sanctuaries. The shore, 
the mountains, and the forest, were alternately their 
study, and there they drank the pure stream of know- 
ledge at its fountainhead. The observations of such men 
are the corner stones of every attempt to discover the 
system of nature. Their writing will be consulted 
when our favourite theories shall have passed away. 
Ardently, therefore, do we hope, that M. Audubon will 
alternately become the historian and the painter of his 
favourite objects; that he will never be made a convert 
to any system ; but instruct and delight us in a true 
and unprej udiced biography of nature." Audubon, like 
Wilson, is a self-taught aaturalist, and, like him, has 
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produced a work — his Ornithological Biography — dig- 
tinguished by beauty of style, and perspicuity of narra- 
tiye. It is descriptive of the plates in the unrivalled w^ork 
entitled The Birds of America, We say unrivalled, 
because few naturalists and artists have appeared who 
could represent accurately the external forms, attitudes, 
form and style of distribution of the plumage of birds, 
and scarcely any one, except Audubon, has succeeded in 
presenting, to the eye and ima^nation, the passions and 
feelings of these interesting beings. Wilson, although 
a fascinating writer, and an accurate observer of the 
habits and manners of the feathered creation, cannot 
be considered as an effective ornithological painter. 

In order that the volumes of the Miscellany on the 
Birds of America, may be as complete as circumstances 
will allow of, we shall now lay before our readers a 
systematic catalogue of the birds drawn and described 
by Audubon ; also, some notices of the new species he 
has discovered, and a few interesting details from his 
Ornithological Biography : — 



Systematic Catalogue of the American Birds, drawn and 

descrwed by Audubon, 

1. Bird of Washington, 

2. White-headed Eagle, 
a Great-footed Hawk, 
4. Stanley Hawkj 
&. Red-tailed Hawk, 

6. Red-shouldered Hawk, 

7. Winter Hawk, 
a Swallow-tailed Hawk, 
9. Le Petit Caporal, 

W. Fish Hawk, 

11. Black Warrior, 

12. Broad. winged Hawk, 

13. Pigeon Hawk, 

14. Great Horned Owl, 

15. Barred Owl, 

16. MotUed Owl, 

17. Carolina Parrot, 

18. Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 

19. Black-billed Cuckoo, 

20. Red-headed Woodpecker, 

21. Gold-winged Woodpecker, 
28. Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 
8a Belted Kinfsfisher, 
SI Baltimore Oriole, 
9B. Orchard Oriole, 



Falco washingtonii. Aud. 

Falco lencocephalus. Linn. 

Falco peregnnus. GmeL 

Falco stanleii. And. 

Falco borealis. Gmd. 

Falco hyemalis. GmeL 

Falco hyemalte. Gmel, 

Falco furcatua. Linn. 

Falco temerariuB. Aud. 

Falco haliaetoB. Linn. 

Falco harlani Aud. 

Falco pennsylvanicus. Lath. 

Falco colnniDarius. Ztnn. 

Strix yirgiuiana. GmeL 

Strix nebulosa. GmeL 

Strix asio. Linn. 

Psittacus carolinengis. Linn, 

Coccyzus americanus. Bonap. 

Coccyzus erythrophthahnus. Bon. 

Pious erythrooephalus. Liatm. 

Picas auratns. Linn, 

Picus principalia Lvim. 

Alcedo alcyon. Liim. 

Icterus baltimore. Baud. 

Icterlia spnriTis. Bmap. 
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88. Rice Bantings 

87. Red.winged Starling, 

88. Cow Butiting-, 

89. Purple Grakle, 
9a Florida Jay, 
SI. Columbian Jay, 
38. Cedar Bird, 

SSL Chuckwill's Widow, 
S4. Whip-poor-Will, 

36. White-belUed Swallow, 

38. Republican Cliff Swallow, 

37. Purple Martin,^ 

98. Bonaparte Flycatcher, 

39. Selby's Flycatcher, 

40. American Redstart, 

41. Tyrant Flycatcher, 
48. Solitary Flycatcher, 

43. White-eyed Flycatcher, 

44. Loggerhead Shrike, 

A5. I^ouisiana Water Thrush, 

46. ModdngBird, 

47. Hermit Thrush, 
4a Wood Thrush, 

48. Prothonotary Warbler, 

50. Prairie Warbler, 

51. Blue Yellow -back Warbler, 
58. Blue-winged Yellow Warbler, 
58. Maryland Yellow-throat, 

54. Ro8eoe*8 Warbler, 

55. Vigors' Warbler, 

56. Worm-eating Warbler, 

57. Children's Warbler, 
5a Trail's Flycatcher, , 
50. Kentucky Warbler, 
60. Axure Warbler, 

81. Blue-green Warbler. 

68. Bladc-and-yellow WarblOT, 
Ml Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
64. Carbonated Warbler, 

65i Rathbone's Warbler, 
6a Bay-breasted Warbler, 
67. CoMTulean Flycatcher, 
6a Yellow-throated Warbler, 

69. Autumnal Warbler, 
7a NashTille Warbler, 
71. Blue-eyed Warbler, 
78. Brown Lark, 

7a Prairie Titlark, 
74 Bewick's Wren, 
75t Curler's Wren, 

78. Great Carolina Wren, 
77. House Wren, 

7a Marsh Wren, 

79. Bladcand^white Creeper, 

80. Ruby-throated Humming l^d, 

81. Crested Titmouse, 
8i. Henslow's Bunting, 
8a Summer Red Bird, 
84 People Finch, 

86u White-throated Sparrow, 



Icterus agripennis. Bonap. 
Icterus phoeniceus. Dttud. 
Icterus pecoris. Bonap. 
Quiscalus versicolor. VieiU. 
Corvus floridanus. Bart. 
Garmlus ultramarinus: Bonap. 
Bombycilla carolinensis. Brist. 
Caprimulgus carolinensis. Gmel. 
Caprimulgus vociferus.. Wils. 
Hirundo bicolor. VieiU. 
Hirundofulva. VieiU. 
Hirundo purpurea. Linn. 
Muscicapa bonapartii. Aud. 
Muscicapa seibii. Aitd. 
Muscicapa ruticilla. Linn. 
Muscicapa tyrannus. Briss. 
Vireo solitarius. VieiU. 
Vireo noveboraccnsis. Bonap. 
Lanius ludovicianus.- Linn. 
Turdus ludovicianus. Aud. 
Turdns polyglottus. Linn. 
Turdus minor. Gmel. 
Turdus mustelinus. Gmel. 
Sylvia protonotarius. Lath, 
Sylvia discolor. VieiU. "' 

Sylvia americana. L<Uh. 
Sylvia solitaria. Wils. 
Sylvia trichas. LcUh. 
Sylvia roscoe. Aud. 
Sylvia vigorsiL Aud. 
Sylvia vermivora. Lath. 
Sylvia childrenii Aud. 
Sylvia traiUL Aud. 
Sylvia formosa. WiJs. 
Sylvia azurea. Steph. 
Sylvia tigrina. Lath. 
Sylvia maculosa. Lath. 
Sylvia icterocephala. Lath. 
Sylvia carbonata. Aud. 
Sylvia rathbonii Aud. 
Sylvia castanea. Wils. 
Sylvia coerulva. Lath. 
Sylvia pensilis. Latlh. 
Sylvia antnmnalis. Wits. 
Sylvia rubricapilia. Wils. 
Sylvia sestiva. Lath. 
Anthus spinoletta. Bonap. 
Anthus pipicns. Aud. 
Troglodytes bewickii. Aud. 
Troglodytes cuvieriL Aud. 
Troglodytes ludovicianus. Bonap. 
Troglodytes »doii. VieiU. 
Troglodytes palustrls. Bonap. 
Cermia varia. Aud. 
Trochilus colubris. Linn. 
Parus bicolor. Linn. 
Emberiza henslowii. Aud. 
Tanagra sestiva. Ginel. 
Fringilla purpurea. Gmel. 
Fringilla pennsylvanica. Lath, 
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86u Snow Bird, FringUla hyemalis. Litm. 

67. Song Sparrow, Fringilla melodia. Wilt. 

861 Towhe Bunting', Fringilla erjthrophthalma. Zum. 

89. American Oolcunch, Fringilla tnstis. Lifm. 

90. Painted Banting, Fringilla ciris. Temm. 

91. Swamp Sparrow, Fringilla palustris. Wtl$, 
98. Indigo Burd, Fringilla cyanea. WUs. 

93. Sea-side Finch, Fringilla maritima. Wils. 

94. Bay. winged Bunting, Fringilla graminea. GmeL 

95. Carolina Turtle Dove, Colomba carolinensis. Linm. 

96. Passenger Pigeon, Columba migratoria. Limi. 

97. The Wild Turkey. Male, Meleagris gallupavo. Limn. 
96. Wild Turkey. Female, Meleagris gallopayo. Lmm. 
90. Virginian Partridge, Perdix virginiana. Lath. 
100. Rufied Grouse, Tetrao umhellus. lAnn. 



NORTHERN ZOOLOGY. (BIRDS.) 

BY JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R S. &c. AND 
W. SWAINSON, ESQ. F.R.S. &c. 

Through the goodness of the distinguished aathore, 
we have been favoured with a sight of the proof sheets 
of the descriptive part of this important work, at present 
in the press. Its scientific detaus and views are learned 
and accurate ; the natural history of the species inte- 
resting, and the popular illustrations amusing and 
instructive. The extracts which we shall make may 
bring forcibly to the recollection of many of our readers 
the admirable sketches in the Journey to the Polar Sea. 

Catalogue of the New Speciea of American Birds ^ deserved hy 
JRichardeon and Swainson tn the " Northern Zooiogy*^ 

1. Arctic, or White Homed Owl. Strix Arcticus. — Swwnson. 

This beautiful owl is white, marked on the dorsal aspect with 
crowded transverse brown lines ; the base of the plumage fer- 
ruginous ; the ventral aspect unspotted. It is two feet long; 
was seen at Carlton House by Dr Richardson. 

2. American Gray Shrike. Lanius excubitorides. — Carlton House. 

3. White-winged Shrike. Lanius elegans. — Hudson's Bay. 

4. Northern Tyrant Tyrannis borealis. — Banks of the Saekatdte- 

wan. 
,*». Little Tyrant Flycatcher. Tyrannula Pudlla. —Carlton House. 

6. Short-legged Pewit. Tyrannula Richardsonii. — Cumberland 

House. 

7. American Dipper : Pallas' Dipper of Bonaparte. Cindos Ameri- 

CHuis. — Athaoasca River. 

8. Little Tawny Thrush. Merula minor. •— Banks of the Saskatehf- 

wan. 
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9. Hermit Tlirash. Morula solitaria. — Lake Huron. 

10. Tlirush-like Mock-bird. Orpheus meruloides Nootka Sound. 

11. The Arctic Blue-bird. Erytnaca Arctica. — Great Bear Lake. 
18. Bartram's Oreenlet Vireo BartramiL — Banks of the Columbia. 
13. Painted Bunting. Emberiza Picta. — Carlton House. 

14 Clay-coloured Bunting. Emberiza Pallida. — Carlton House. 
15. Arctic Ground-finch. Pvrgita Arctica. — Carlton House. 
1& Gray-coloured Linnet. Linaria Tephrocotis: — On the Saskatche- 
wan: 

17. Short-billed Jay. Garrulus Brachyrynchus Port Franklin. 

18. Red-shafted Woodpecker. Colaptes Mexicanus. — Banks of th« 

Columbia. 

19. Cinnamon, or Nootka Humming Bird. Trochilus Rufus. 

This superb species, found by Captain Cook in Nootka Sound, and 
gince in Real del Monte, in Mexico. — Edinburgh College 
Museum. 

20. White-tailed Grouse. Tetrao Leucurus Rocky Mountains. 

21. Drummond's Snipe. Scolopax Drummondii — Rocky Mountidns. 

22. Ring-billed Mew GuU. JLarus zonorhynchus. — Banks of the 

Saskatchewan. 

23. Short-billed Mew GuIL Lams Brachyrhynchus. — Great Bear 

Lake. 
24 Franklin*8 Rosey Gull. Larus Franklinii. — On the Saskatchewan^ 
2& Bonapartian GulL Larus BonapartiL — On Great Slave Lake. 
20. Cuneate-tailed GulL Larus Rosii. 

This beautiful spedes was first discovered and described by Dr 
Richardson. A description of this bird, by my former assistant, 
which was never written, is referred to by a late author. 
S7. Richardson's Jager. Lestris Richardsonii. — Port Franklin. 

28. Rocky Mountain Garrot Claugula Barrovii. — On the Rocky 

Mountains. 

29. Trumpeter Swan. Cygnus Buccinator. — Hudson's Bay. 

30. Hntchin's Barnacle. Anas HutchinsiL — Melville Peninsula.— 

Edinburgh College Museum. 
3L Deuble-crested Cormorant. Pelicanus Dilophus. 



ORDER I ACCIPITRES. 

GENUS I VULTVR. 

1. rULTUR AURA, — TUBKET VULTURE; 0R> TURKEY BUZZARD. 

Observations on the supposed power which Vultures^ 
such as the Turkey Vulture^ are said to possess, of 
scenting carrion at great distances. 

It has always appeared to us unaccountable, that 
birds of prey, as vultures, could scent carcasses at such 
immense distances, as they are said to do. We were 
led to call in question the accuracy of this opinion, on 
recollecting the observations of some travellers, who 
have remarked birds of prey directing their course 
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towards dead aniraals, floating in the riyers in India, 
where the wind blows steadily from one point of the 
compass, for months in succession. It was not easy to 
conceive, that the effluvium from a putrid carcass in 
the water, could proceed in direct opposition to the 
current of air, and affect the olfactory nerves of birds, 
at so many miles distant. We were disposed to believe, 
that these birds were directed towards the carrion 
rather by the sense of seeing", than by that of smellingf. 
This opinion is confirmed by the following observations 
of our friend Audubon, communicated to us by him, 
some time ago, for our Philosophical Journal: — 

^ As soon as, like me, you shall have seen the turkey 
buzzard follow with arduous closeness of investigation, 
the skirts of the forests, the meanders of creeks and 
rivers, sweeping over the whole of extensive plains, 
glancing his quick eye in all directions, with as much 
intentness as ever did the noblest of falcons, to 
discover where below him lies the suitable prey; 
when, like me, you have repeatedly seen that bird pass 
over objects, calculated to glut his voracious appetite, 
unnoticed, because unseen; and when you have also 
observed the greedy vulture, propelled by bungler, if 
not famine, moving like the wind, suddenly round his 
course, as the carrion attracts his eye; then will you 
abandon the deeply rooted notion, that this bird 
possesses the faculty of discovering, by his sense of 
smell, his prey at an immense distance. 

" This power of smelling so acutely, I adopted as a 
fact, from my youth. I had read of this when a child ; and 
many of the theorists, to whom I subsequently spoke 
of it, repeated the same with enthusiasm, the more 
particularly as they considered it an extraordinary gift 
of nature. But I had already observed, that nature, 
although wonderfully bountiful, had not granted more 
to any one individual than was necessary, and that no 
one was possessed of any two of the senses in a very 
high state of perfection ; that if it had a good scent, it 
needed not so much acuteness of sight, and vice vena. 
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When I risited the Southern States, and bad lived, as 
it were, amongst these vultures for several years, and 
discovered, thousands of times, that they did not smell 
me when I approached them, covered by a tree, until 
within a few feet; and that when so near, or at a 
^freater distance, I shewed myself to them, they 
in^antly flew away much frightened, — the idea evapo- 
rated, and I assiduously engaged in a series of experi- 
ments, to prove to myself, at least, how far this 
acuteness of smell existed, or if it existed at all. 

'* I sit down to communicate to you the results of 
those experiments, and leave for you to conclude how 
far, and how long, the world has been imposed on by 
the mere assertions of men who had never seen more 
than the shins of our vultures, or heard the accounts 
from men caring little about observing nature closely. 

w My First Experiment was as follows : — I procured 
a skin of our common deer, entire to the hoofs, and 
stujSed it carefully with dried grass until filled rather 
above the natural size — suffered the whole to become 
perfectly dry, and as hard as leather — took it to the 
middle of a large open field — laid it down on its back 
with the legs up and apart, as if the animal was dead 
and putrid. I then retired about a few hundred yards, 
and, in the lapse of some minutes, a vulture, coursing 
round the field tolerably high, espied the skin, sailed 
directly towards it, and alighted within a few yards of 
it I ran immediately, covered by a large tree, until 
within about forty yards, and from that place could spy 
the bird with ease. He approached the skin — looked, 
at it without apparent suspicion — jumped on it— ^ 
raised his tail, and voided itself freely, (as you well 
know all birds of prey in a wild state generally do 
before feeding,) then approaching the eyes, that were 
here solid globes of hard, dried, and painted clay, 
attacked first one, and then the other, with, however, 
no farther advantage than that of disarranging them. 
This part was abandoned; the bird walked to the other 
extremity of the pretended animal, and there, with 
much exertion, tore the stitches apart, until much 
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fodder and hay was palled out ; but do flesh could thr 
bird find or smell ; he was intent on discovering some 
where none existed, and, after reiterated efforts, all 
useless, he took flight, coursed about the field, when, 
suddenly rounding and falling, I saw him kill a small 
garter snake, and swallow it in an instant. The vulture 
rose again, sailed about, and passed several times quite 
low over the stuffed deerskin, as jf loth to abandon so 
good looking a prey. 

" Judge of my feelings when I plainly saw that the 
vulture, which could not discover, through its extra- 
ordinary sense of smell, that no flesh, either fresh or 
putrid, existed about that skin, could at a glance see a 
snake, scarcely as large as a man's finger, alive, and 
destitute of odour, hundreds of yards distant. I 
concluded that at all events his ocular powers w«'e 
much better than his sense of smell. 

" Second Experiment — I had a large dead hog hauled 
some distance from the house, and put into a ravine, 
about twenty feet deeper than the surface of the earth 
around it, narrow and winding much, filled with briars 
and high cane. In this I made the negroes conceal 
the hog, by binding cane over it, until I thought it 
would puzzle either buzzards, carrion crows, or any 
other birds, to see it, and left it for two days. TI1& 
was early in the month of July, when, in this latitude, 
a dead body becomes putrid and extremely fetid in a 
short time. I saw from time to time many vultures, in 
search of food, sail over the field and ravine in all 
directions, but none discovered the carcass, although 
during this time several dogs had visited it and fed 
plentifully on it. I tried to go near it, but the sm^ 
was so insufferable when within thirty yards, tlutt I 
abandoned it, and the remnants were entirely destroyed 
at last through natural decay. 

*' I then took a young pig, put a knife through its 
neck, and made it bleed on the earth and grass about 
the same, and, having covered it closely with leaves, 
also watched the result. The vultures saw th« fresh 
blood, alighted about it, followed it down into the 
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rame, disoovered by the blood of the pigf, and de- 
voared it, when yet quite fresh, within my sight. 

** Not contented with these experiments, which I 
aheady thought fully conciusiye, haying found two 
yoang yultures, about the size of pullets, coyered yet 
with down, and looking more like quadrupeds than birds^ 
I had them brought home and put into a large coop in 
the yard, in the yiew of eyery body, and attended to 
their feeding myself. I gaye them a great number of 
red-headed woodpeckers and parokeets, birds then easy 
to procure, as they were feedmg daily on the mulberry 
trees in the immediate neighbourhood of my orphans. 

** These the young yultures could tear to pieces by 
piitting both feet on the body, and applying the bill 
with great force. So accustomed to my going towards 
them were they in a few days, that when I approached 
the Gaffe with hands filled with game for them, they 
immediately began hissing and gesticulating yery mucn 
like young pigeons, and putting their biUs to each 
other, as ii expecting to be fed mutually, as their parent 
^done. Two weeks elapsed; black feathers made 
their iq>pearance, and the down diminished. I remarked 
an extraordinary increase of their legs and biU ; and 
thinking them fit for trial, I closed three sides of the 
cage with planks, leaying the front only with bars for 
them to see through ; had the cage cleaned, washed, 
^ sanded, to remoye any fikh attached to it from the 
putrid flesh that had been in it ; and turned its front 
immediately from the course I usually took towards it 
with food for them. I approached it often barefooted 
and soon perceiyed that if I did not accidentally make 
t noise, the young birds remained in their silent up- 
i^ght attitudes, until I shewed myself to them by turning 
to the front of their prison. I frequently fastened a 
^ead sqnirrel or rabbit, cut open, with all the entrails 
'^Ai^g loosely, to a Ion? pole, and in this situation 
would put it to the back part of the cage ; but no 
^^^saing, no moyement was made : when, on the contrary, 
I prtsented the end of the pole, thus coyered, oyer the 
cage, no sooner would it appear beyond the edge, than 
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my bnugiy birds would jump agfainst the bars> bifli 
furiously, and attempt all in their power to reach tbe 
food. This was repeatedly done with fresh and putrid 
substances, all very congenial to their taste. 

*' Satisfied within myself, I dropped these trials, but 
fed the birds until full i^own, and then turned them out 
into the yard of the kitchen for the purpose of picking 
up whatever substances miofht be thrown to them; 
Their voracity, however, soon caused their death; 
young pigs were not safe, if within their reach ; and 
young ducks, turkeys, or chickens, were such a constant 
temptation, that the cook, unable to watch them, killed 
them both, to put an end to their depredations. 

" Whilst I had these two young vultures ia confine- 
ment, an extraordinary occurrence took place respecting 
aa old bird of the same kind, which I cannot help 
relating to you. This bird, sailing over the yard whilst 
I was experimenting with the pole and squirrels, saw 
the food, and alighted on the roof of one of the out- 
houses, then al^ted on the ground, walked directly 
to the cage, and attempted to reach the food within. 
I approached it carefully, and it hopped off a short 
distance; as I retired, it returned, when ajiways the 
appearances of the strongest congratulations would 
take place from the young towards this new corner, 
I directed several young negroes to drive it geotiy 
towards the stable, and to try to make it go in there. 
This would not do; but, after a short time, I helped to 
drive it into that part of the gin-house where the cotton 
seeds are deposited, and there caught it. I easily dis- 
covered that the bird was so emaciated, that to this state 
Kii poverty only I owed my success. I put it in with 
the young, who both at once jumped about him, making 
most extraordinary gestures of welcome ; whilst the 
old bird, quite discomfited at his confinement, lashed 
both with great violence with his bill. Fearing the 
death of the young, I took them out, and fed plentiiidlT 
the old bird : his appetite had become so great through 
£EuHing, that he ate too much, and died of suffocatioii. 
*' I could enumerate many more instances^ indtcadBg, 
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that the power of smelling in these birds has been 
grossly exaggerated, and that, if they can smell objects 
at any distance, they can see the same objects much 
farther. I would ask any observer of the habits of 
birds, why, if vultures coiild smell at a great distance 
their pi*^y> they should spend the greater portion of 
their uves hunting for it, when they are naturaUy so 
lazy, that, if they are fed in one place, they never will 

^ leaye it ; and merely make such a change as is absolutely 
necessary to enable them to reach it. But I will now 
enter on their habits, and you will easily discover how 
this far funed power has originated. 

^ Vultures are gregarious, and often associate in flocks 
of twenty, forty, or more ; hunting thus together, they 
fly in sights of each other, and thus cover an inmiense 
extent of country. A flock of twenty may easily survey 
an area of two mites, as they go turning in large circles, 
often inspecting each other in their lines, as if forming 
a vast chain of rounded links ; some are high, whilst 
others are low; not a spot is passed unseen; and, 
consequently, the moment that a prey is discovered, 
the favoured bird rounds to, and, by the impetuosity of 
its movements, gives notice to its nearest companion, 
who immediately follows him, and is successively 
attended by all the rest. Thus, the farthest from the 
discoverer being at a considerable distance, sails in a 
direct line towards the spot indicated to him by the 
flight of the others, who all have gone in a straight 
course before him, with the appearance of beine: impeued 
by this extraordinarr power cTf smelliog, so ei^onioiioly 
granted them. If the object discovered is large, lately 
dead, and covered with a skin too tough to be ate, and 
torn asunder, and afibrd free scope to their appetite, 
they remain about it, and in the neighbourhood. Perched 
on high, dead limbs in such conspicuous positions are 
easily seen by other vultures, who, through habit, know 
the meaning of such stoppages, and join the first flock, 
gmng also directly, and affording farther evidence to 
those persons who are satisfied with appearances only» 

^ in this maimer, I have teen several hundreds of vultures 
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and carrion crows assembled near a dead ox, at the 
dusk of ereningf, that had only two or three in the 
morningf, when some of the latter comers had nrobal^ 
travelled hundreds of miles, searching dili^enuy thera- 
selres for food, and probably would have had to go^ 
much farther, had they not espied this association. 
Around the spot both species remain ; some of them 
examining the dead body, giving it a tuff in those parts 
most accessible, until putridity ensues. The accumulated 
number then fall to work, exhibiting a most disgusting 
picture of famished cannibals; the strongest driving 
the weakest, and the latter harassing the former with 
all the power that a disappointed hungry stomach can 
produce. They are seen jumping off the carcass, 
re-attacking it, entering it, and wrestling for portions 
partly swaUowed by two or more of , them, hissing at a 
. farious rate, and clearing every moment their nostrils 
from the filth that enters there, and stops their breaiJi- 
ing. No doubt remains on my mind, that the great 
outward dimensions of these nostrils were allotted them 
for that especial and necessary purpose. 

** The animal is soon reduced to a mere skeleton ; bo 
portion of it being now too hard not to be torn apart 
and swallowed, leaving merely the bare bones. Soon 
all these bloody feeders are seen standing gorged, and 
scarcely ab to take wing. At such times t%e observer 
may approach very near the group, whilst engaged in 
feeding, and see the vultures in contact with uie dogs, 
who really, by smelling, have found the prey. When- 
ever this happens, it is with the greatest reluctance 
that the birds suffer themselves to be driven off, although 
frequently the sudden scowl, or growl, of the dogs wiU 
cause nearly all the vultures to rise a few yards in the 
air. I have several times seen the buzzards feeding at 
one extremity of the carcass, whilst the dogs wen 
tearing the other; but, if a single wolf approached, or 
a pair of white-headed eagles, driven by extreme hunger, 
then the place is abandoned to them, until their wants are 
supplied. The repast finished, each bird gradually rises 
to tne highest branches of the nearest treesy and remains 
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th^re until the fiill digestion of all the food thej have 
swallowed is completed; from time to time opening 
thinr wings to the breeze, or to the sun, either to cool 
or warm themselves. The traveller may then pass 
them unnoticed, or, if noticed, a mere sham of flying 
off is made. The bird slowly recloses its wings, looks 
at the person as he passes, and remains there until 
hunger again urges him onwards. This takes oftentimes 
more than a day, when graduaUy, and very often singly, 
^ach vulture is seen to depart. 

** They now rise to an immense height, cutting with 
great ^egance and ease many circles through the air; 
now and then gently closing their wings, they lanch 
themselves oMiquely with great swiftness for several 
hundred yards, check and resume their portly move- 
ments, ascending until, like mites in the distance, they 
are ^een altogether to leave that neighbourhood, to 
seek farther the needed means of subsistence. 

** Having heard it said, no doubt with the desire to 
prove that buzzards smell their prey, that these birds 
usually fly against the breeze, I may state, that, in my 
opinion, this action is simply used, because it is easier 
for birds to maintain themselves on the wing encoun- 
tering a moderate portion of wind, than when flying 
before it; but I have so often witnessed these bircb 
bearing away under the influence of a strong breeze, as 
if enjoying it, that I consider either case as a mere 
incident connected with their pleasures or their wants. 

^ Here, my dear sir, let me relate one of those facts, 
eurious in itself, and attributed to mere instinct, but 
winch I cannot admit under that appellation, and which, 
•n my opinion, so borders on reason, that, were I to 
ddl it by that name, I hope you will not look on my 
judfipnent as erroneous, without your farther investi- 
H^ting the subject in a more general point of view. 
During one of those heavy gusts that so often take 
place, in Louisiana in the early parts of summer,^ I saw 
ft flock of these birds, which had undoubtedly discovered 
thai the current of air that' was tearing all over them 
was a mere sheet, raise themselves obliquely against it 
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with great force, slide tbrongh its impetaous cnrrest^ 
and reassome, above it, their elegant morements. 

*' The power given to them hy nature of disGeming 
tiie approaching death of a wounded animal is trolj 
remarkable. They will watch each movement of any 
individual thus assailed by misfortune, and follow it 
with keen perseverance, until the loss of life has 
rendered it their prey. A poor old emaciated horse or 
QXf the deer mired on the margin of the lake, where 
the timid animal has resorted to escape flies aiid mus* 
quitoes, so fatiguing in summer, is seen in distress with 
exultation by the buzzard. He immediately alights, 
and if the animal does not extricate itself, waits and 
gorges in peace on as much of the flesh as the nature 
of the spot will allow. They do more; they often 
watch the young kid, the lamb, and the pig, issuing 
from the mother's womb, and attack it with direfiu 
success; yet, notwithstanding this, they frequently 
pass over a healthy horse, hog, or other animal, lying 
as if dead, basking in the sunshine, withoat eyea 
altering their course in the least. Judge, then, my 
dear sir, how well they must see. 

^ Opportunities of devouring young living animate 
are so very frequent among large plantations in this 
country, that to deny them woiud be ridiculous^ 
although I have beard it attempted by European 
writers. 

** During the terrifying inundations of the Mssissipn, 
I have very frequently seen man^ of those birds alight 
on the dead floating bodies of animals, drowned by ibM 
water in the low lands, and washed by the currenl^ 
gorging themselves at the expense of the squatter, wht 
often loses the greater portion of his wandering floeks 
*on such occasions. 

^ Dastardlv withal, and such cowards are they, that 
our smaller hawks can drive them oflP any ^ace; the 
little king bird proves, indeed, a tyrant, whenever he 
espies the large raaraoder sailing about the spot where 
his dearest mate is all intent on incubation; and tlw 

1 
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eagle, if hungry, will chase him, force him to disgorge 
his food in a moment, aiid to leave it at his disposal 

" Many of those birds, accustomed by the privileges 
granted them by law, of remaining about the cities and 
villages in our Southern States, seldom leave them, 
and might almost be called a second set, differing 
widely in habits from those that reside constantly at a 
distance irom these places. Accustomed to be fed, 
they are still more lazy ; their appearance exhibits all 
the nonchalance belonging to the garrisoned half-paid 
soldier. To move is for them a hardship ; and nothing 
bat extreme hunger will make them fly down from 
the roof of the kitchen into the yard, or follow the 
vehicles employed in cleaning the streets from disagree- 
able substances, except where (at Natchez for instance) 
the number of these expecting parasites is so great, 
that all the refuse of the town, within their reach, is 
insufficient ; then they are seen following the scaven- 
gers' carts, hopping, flying, and alighting all about it, 
amongst grunting hogs and snarling dogs, until the 
contents, having reached a place of destination outside 
the suburbs, are emptied, and swallowed by them. 

** Whilst taking a view of that city from her lower 
ancient fort, I have for several days seen exhibitions 
of this kind. 

<* I do not think that the vultures thus attached to the 
cities, are so much inclined to multiply as those more 
constantly resident in the forests, perceiving no diminu- 
tion of number during the breeding season, and having 
remarked, that many individuals known to me by 
particular marks made on them, and a special cast of 
countenance, were positively constant residents of the 
town. The Vultur aura is by no means so numerous 
as the Atratus, I have seldom seen more than twen^- 
five or thirty together ; where, on tlie contrary, the 
latter are frequently associated to the number of a 
hundred. 

** The Vultur aura is a more retired bird in habits, 
and more inclined to feed on dead game, snakes, lizards, 
frogs, and the dead fish that frequently are tbund about 
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the sand flats of rirers, and borders of the sea shore ; W 
more cleanly in its appearance ; and, as you vnll see by 
the difference in the drawings in both speeies, a neater 
and better formed bird. Its light is also vastly superior 
in swiftness and elegance, needing but a few flaps of its 
lani^e wings to raise it from the ground, after which it 
wifi sail for miles, by merely turning either on one side 
or the other, and using its tail so slowly, to alter its 
course, that a person looking at it, wnilst elevated 
and sailing, would be inclined to compare it to a machine, 
fit to perform just a certain description of evolutions. 
The noise made by the vultures through the air, as they 
glide obliquely towards the earth, is often as great as 
that of our largest hawks, when falling on their prey; 
but they never reach the ground in, this manner, always 
checking when about a hundred yards high, and going 
several rounds, to examine well the spot they are about 
to alight on. The Vultur aura cannot bear cold weather 
well : the lew who, during the heat of the summer^ 
extend their excursions to the Middle, or Northern 
States, generally all return at the approach of winter ; 
and I believe idso, that very few of these bird& breed 
eastward of the pine swamps of West Jersey. They 
are much attached to particular roosting trees, and I 
know will come to them every night from a great 
distance. On alighting on these^each of them, anxious 
for a choice of place, creates always a general distur- 
bance ; and often, when quite dark, their hissing noise 
is heard, in token of this inclination for supremacy. 
These roosting trees of the buzzards are generally m 
deep swamps, and mostly high, dead cypresses, Fre- 

?uently, however, they roost with the carrion crows, 
Vultur atratuSf) and then it is on the largest dead 
timber of our fields, not unfrequentlv close to the 
houses. Sometimes, also, this bird wiU roost close to 
the body of a thick leaved tree. In such position, I 
have killed several, when hunting wild turkeys by 
moonlight nights, and mistaking them for these latter 
birds. 

'< In Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and Carolina^ 

6 
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A«7 prepare to breed early in the month of .Februarys 
in common with Mmost all the genus Falca., The most 
remarkable habit attached to their life is now to be seen : 
they assemble in parties of eight or ten, sometimes 
more, on large fdlen logs, males and females exhibiting 
the strongest desire to please mutually, and formings 
attachments by the choice of a mate by each male, that, 
after many caresses, leads her off on the wing from the 
group, neither to mix or associate with any more, 
ontil their offspring are well able to follow them in 
the air; after that, and until incubation takes place^ 
(about two weeks,) they are seen sailing side by side 
uie whole day, 

" These birds form no nest, yet are very choice 
respecting the place of deposit for their two eggs. 
Beep in the swamps, but always above the line of 
eyerflowing watermark, a lai^e hollowed tree is 
sought, either standingr or fallen, and the eggs are 
(hopped on the mouldy particles inside; sometimes 
immediately near the entrance^ at other times as much; 
as tvrenty feet in. Both birds incubate alternately, and 
both feed each other while sitting, by disgorging the 
contents of the stomach, or part of them, immediately^ 
close before the bird that is sitting. Thirty-two days- 
are needed to bring forth the young from the shell ; a 
thick down covers them completely; the parents, at 
that early period, and, indeed, for nearly two weeks, 
feed them, by gorging food considerably digested in 
theu* bill, in the manner of the common pigeons. The 
iown acquires length, becomes thinner, and of a deeper 
tint, as the bird grows older. The young vultures, at 
three weeks, are large for their affe, weighing then 
upwards of a pound, but extremely clumsy and inactive ;, 
u^le to keep up their wings, then partly covered by 
^ge pen featners, they drag them almost to the ground, 
bearing their whole weight on the full length of their 
1^ and feet. 

** If approached at that time by a stranger or enemy, 
they hiss with a noise resembling that of a strangling- 
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dtt or fox, swell tKenselvesi and hop sklewise as £Mft 
as in their power, 

** The parents, whilst sitting, and equally disturbed, 
act in the same manner,-* fly only a very sh<»rt distance, 
waiting there the departure of the offender to reassojne 
their duty. As the young grow larger, the (Murents 
throw their food merely before them, and, with all 
their exertions, seldom bring their youog offspring fat 
to the field. Their nests become so fetid, before the 
fUal departure of the young birds, that a person forced 
to renuun there half an hour, must almost be suffocated. 

* I have been frequently told that the same pair will 
not abandon their first nests or place of deposit, unlegs 
hroken up during incubation. This would attach U> 
the Tulture a constancy of affection that I cannot 
belieYe exists, as 1 cannot believe that pairing in the 
manner described is of any longer duration uuui the 
necessitous call of nature for the one season; and, 
again, were they so inclined, they would never con- 
gregate in the manner they do, but would go in angle 
pairs all ^eir lives like eagles. 

^ Vultures do not possess, in any decree, the powor 
of bearing off their pre^, as falcons do» unless it be 
slender portions of entrails hanging by the bilL When 
chased by others from a carcass, it even renders, than 
Tery awkward in their flight, and forces them to the 
earth again almost immediately. 

<* Many persons in Europe believe that buszarda pr^ler 
putrid flesh to any otibet. This is a mistake. Any 
flesh that they can at once tear with their yeiy 
powerful bill in pieces, is swallowed, no matter how 
fresh. What I have said of their killing and deyoiMring 
young animals, is sufficient proof ^ this; biftt it 
frequently happens that these birds are forced to wait 
until the hide of their nrey gives way to the bilL I 
have seen a large dead alligator, snrrounded by Tultoree 
and carrion crows, of which nearly the whole of the 
flesh was so completely decfmiposed before these birds 
oould perforate the tough dkm of the monster, thai^ 
when at last it took pla^e, their disappointment was 



aspareiity and tke maltter, in an atoost ihdd state, 
madoned by tke Tultures*" 

So far Audaboiu We may add, that the toucan is a 
hiid which ranks next to tne rnltnre la discoyenn^, 
viMther by smeU or si^ht, the carrion on which it 
fbeds. The ^reat size of its bill was supposed to admit ^ 
of an extensive distribution <^ the ol^actoir neFye, and 
ihus to account for its supposed power of smeHin^ at 
freat distances; but caretiu examination shears that 
there is no such extensiye distribution of the nerye 
ibr smetin^ : bat the eye of this bird is rather larg^er 
than the wh<4e brain, and its power of vision is mo9t 
acute. Hence, in countries where the toucan oecuM, 
it ^neraliy arrives a little in the rear of the yulture, 
and remains until the larg^er bird is glutted ; while 
sflialler birds of prey, at a still mcnre retired ^ta«ee; 
pay simSor rei^ect to the touciA. 

%rULTUR CALIFORNIANUSf SHAW. — CAUFOBNIAIT VUtTURE. 

Btv RrcHARDSOtv, in the Northern 2S6olegyt saysy--^ 
** this great yulture^ which is four feet eight inches in 
leofftb, and between the tips of the wings nine feet 
csght inches; is an inhabitant of the shores of the 
Paciic, and was first introduced to the notice of natu^ 
ndists by Mr Menzies, who brought a sjMcimen frem 
Califomra^ and deposited it in the British Museum. 
It has not been discovered to the eastward of thr 
%itkf Mountains, and I can, consequently, mi&e no 
aldidon to its history from pensonal observation ; but 
Mr David Doufflas has given an interesting account of 
the habits of the species in t^ Zoological Joumai, 
from which the fblbwing notices are extracted^ HSe 
represents it as a common bird in the woody districts 
«f Ci^fomia, and that he met with it in the summer 
tt ftir north as the forty-ninth degree of latitude; but 
ae where so abundimtfy as in the yalley of the Colum- 
bia between the Grand Rapids and the sea. They 
iKi^ he say», in the Most secret and impenetarable 
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parts of tke pine forests, iDYariably selecting the loftiest 
trees that overhang the precipices on the deepest and. 
least accessible parts of the mountain valleys. The 
i^est is large, composed of strong thorny twigs and 
grass, in every way similar to the nests of the eagle 
tribe, but more slovenly constructed. The same pair 
resort for several years to the same nest, bestowing 
little trouble or attention in repairing it. They lay 
two nearly spherical jet black eggs, about the size of 
those of a goose. They hatch generally aboat the 
first of June, and the period of incubation is twenty- 
nine or thirty-one days. The young are covered with 
thick whitish down, and are incapable of leaving the 
nest until the fifth or sixth week. Their food is car- 
rion, or dead fish : in no instance will they attack anj 
living animal, unless it be wounded and unable to. 
walk. Their senses of smelling and seeing are remark- 
ably keen. In searching for prey, they soar to a great 
altitude, and on discpvering a wounded deer, or other 
animal, they follow its track until it sinks, when they 
descend precipitately on their object. Although only 
one bird may be at first in possession of the carcass, 
few minutes elapse before the prey is surrounded by* 
great numbers, and it is then devoured to a skeleton 
within an hour, even though it be one of the larger 
animals, — a stag, for instance, or a horse. Their voracity 
is almost insatiable.; and they are extremely unge-^ 
nerous, suffering no other animal to approach them 
while feeding. After eating, they become so sluggish 
and indolent as to remain in the same place until 
urged by hunger to go in quest of another repast. At 
such times they perch on decayed trees, with their 
heads so much retracted, as to be with difficulty 
observed through the long, loose, lanceolate feathers of 
the collar. The wings, at the same time, hang dowi^ 
over the feet. This position they in.variably preserv.e 
in dewy mornings, or after rains. Except after eating^ 
or while guarding their, ^est, they are so excessiv^ 
wary, thftt the hunter can scarcely ever approach suflf^ 
ciently near even for buck-shot to take effect on them 
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the fdUiiess of tbe {^lumagpe affording^ theni a double 
eh&Qce of escaping uninjured. Tbeir/ flight is slow, 
steady, and particularly graceful, gliding along with 
scarcely any apparent motion of the wings, the tips of 
which are curved tipwards in flying. They are seen 
in greatest numbers, and soar highest, before hurricanes 
or thunder-«torms. Their quills are used by the hunters 
to tubes for tobacco-pipes." 

GENUS 11.— FALCO. 
3. FALCO WASHINQTONII, — THE BIRD OF WASHINGTON. 
AUDUBON, PLATE IX. MALE. 

Of this magnificent bird, Audubon, in his Omt- 
thological Biography, gives the following animated 
account : — 

** It was in -the month of February, 1814, that I 
obtained the first sight of this noble bird, and nevet 
shall I forget the delight which it gave me. Not even 
Herschel, when he discovered the planet which bears 
his name, could have experienced more rapturous feel- 
ings. We were on a trading voyage, ascending the 
Upper Mississippi. The keen wintry blasts whistled 
around us, and the cold from which I suflored, had,' in 
a great degree, extinguished the deep interest which, at 
other seasons, this magnificent river has been wont to 
awake in me. I lay stretched beside our patroon. The 
safety of the cargo was forgotten, and the only thing 
that called my attention was the multitude of ducks, of 
different species, accompanied by vast flocks of swans, 
which ffom time to time passed us. My patroon, a 
Canadian, had been engaged many years in the fur 
trade. He was a man of much intelligence ; and, 
perceiving that these birds had engaged my curiosity, 
seemed anxious to find some new object to divert me. 
A n eagle flew over us. ' How fortunate ! * he exclaimed ; 
'this is what I could have wished. Look, sir I the 
great eagle, and the only one I have seen since I left 
the lakes.* I was instantly on my feet, and, having 
observed it a;ttentively, concluded, as I lost it in the 
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distance, tlMt it was a speoies qaite new to me* ^ 
patrooB assured me, that such birds were indeed mrm; 
that they sometimes followed tke hunters, to foed ^m 
the eHtrails of animals whieh they had killed, whe» tlie 
lakes were frozen over, hut that when the lakes w^w 
optUy they would dive in the daytime after fish, and 
snatch them ap in the maaner of the fishing hawk ; aad 
that they roosted generally on the shelves of the rocks, 
where they built their nests, of which he had discovered 
several by the quantity of white dung scattered below. 
** Convinced that the bird was unknown to naturalists* 
I felt particularly anxious to learn its habits, and to 
discover in what particulars it differed from the rest of 
its genus. My next meeting with this l»rd was » few 
years afterwaras, whilst engaged in collectin|r enjMt 
on one of those flats which border and divide Green 
River, in Kentucky, near its junction with the CAio. 
The river is there bordered by a range of high tiUBi, 
which, for some distance, foUow its windings. I ol^ 
served on the rocks, which, at that place, ar« nearly 
pn^endicalar, a quantity of white ordure, whick I 
attributed to owls that might have resorted thithen I 
mentioned the circumstance to m^ companions, when 
one of them, who lived within a mile and a half of the 
place, told me it was from the nest of the brown eagle* 
meaning the white-headed eagle (Falco leueocephaJut^ 
in its immature state. I assured nim this could not be* 
nnd remarked, that neither the old nor the young birds 
of that species ever build in such places, but always in 
trees. Although he could not answer my objection, he 
stoutly maintained that a brown eagle of some kind* 
above the usual size, had built there ; and added, that 
he had espied the nest some days before, and had se^ 
one of the old birds dive and catch a fish. This he 
thought strange, having, till then, always observed that 
both brown eagles and bald eagles procured this kind of 
food by robbing the fishohawks. He said, that if I jfelt 
particularly anxious to know what nest it was, I might 
soon satisfy myself, as the old birds would come and £M»d 
their young with fiiih, for he had fi^n them do ae b«€wre. 
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*' la ygb eitpectatioD, I teated m^rself about a hundred 

ywtda frcMn the foot of the rocl& Nerer did time past 

more slowly. I ooidd not he^ betraying the most 

impatient curiositj, for my h<^e8 whispered it was a 

sea eagle's nest. Two lonf hours had elapsed before 

the old bird made his appearance, which was announced 

to as by the loud hissings of the two young ones, 

whidi crawled to the extremity of the hole to receive 

|i fine fish. I had a perfect view of this noble bird as 

he held himself to ^e edging rock, hanging like the 

hutky bank, or social swallow, his tail spread, and his 

wings partly so. I trembled lest a word should escape 

firom my companions. The slightest murmur had been 

treason from them. They entered into my feelings, 

and, although little interested, gazed with me. In a 

ftw mihutes the other parent joined her mate, and, 

^rom the difference in sise, (the female of rapacious 

birds being much larger,) we knew this to be the 

mother biiu. She also had brought a fish ; but, more 

cantioBS than her mate, she glMiced her quick and 

pi<»dnff eye around, and instantly perceiyed that her 

abode had been discovered. She dropped her prey, 

with a loud shriek communicated the alarm to the 

ttale, and, hovering with him over our heads, kept up 

'^ (fowling cry, to intimidate us from our suspected 

dengn. This watchful solicitude I have ever found 

peomiar to the female-^ must I be understood to 

«peak only of birds ? 

" The young having concealed themselves, we went 
snd picked up the fish which the mother had let falL 
It was a white perch, weighing about 5^ lb. The 
upper part of the head was broken in, and the back 
torn by the tal<ms of the eagle. We had plainly seen 
her bearing it in the manner of the fish-hawk. 

" This day's sport being at an end, as we joorae^ed 
homewards, we agreed to return the next morning, 
with the view of obtaining both the old and young 
birds ; but rainy and tempestuous weather setting in, 
H became necessary to defer the expedition till the 
'l^d di^ foUowiog, wheD, with gam and men att in 
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teadiness, we reaobed the rock. Some posted ^etttselyes 
at the foot, others upon it, but in Tain. We passed tiie 
entire day, without either seeing or hearing an ea^le^ 
the sagacious birds, no doubt, having anticipated ao 
invasion, and removed their young to new quarters* 

'< I come at last to the day which I had so often and 
so ardently desired. Two yeara had ^one by since the 
discovery of the nest, in fruitless excursions ; but mj 
wishes were no longer to remain ungratified. In 
returning from the little village of Henderson, to the 
house of Doctor Rankin, about a mile distant, I saiw an 
eagle rise from a small enclosure not a hundred yards 
before me, where the Doctor had, a few days befolte, 
slaughtered some hogs, and alight upon a low tree 
branchings ver the road. I prepared my double-barreled 
piece, which I constantly carry, and went slttwlyand 
cautiously towards him. Quite fearlessly he awaited 
-my approach, looking upon me with undaunted eye. 
I fired, and he fell. Before I reached him, be was 
dead. With what delight did I survey the magnificent 
bird I Had the finest salmon ever pleased him as he 
did me? — Never. I ran and presented him to my 
friend, with a pride which they alone can feel, who, 
>]ike me, have devoted themselves from their earliest 
childhood to such pursuits, and who have derived from 
them their first pleasures. To others I must seem to 
' prattle out of fashion.' The Doctor, who was an 
experienced hunter, examined the bird with much 
satisfaction, and frankly acknowledged he had never 
before seen or heard of it. 

'* The name which I have chosen for this new species 
of eagle, * the bird of Washington,' may, by some, be 

^considered as preposterous and unfit; but as it is 
indisputably the noblest bird of its genus that has yet 
been discovered in the United States, I trust I shall be 
allowed to honour it with the name of one yet nobler, 

; who was the saviour of his country, and whose name 

, will ever be dear to it. To those who may be carious 
to know my reasons, I «att only say, that, a* the new 

^-world gave me birth and lU>efftj, ,the. great maa wiio 
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wsiired ite indepeodeiice is next to my heart. He had 
m nobility of mind, and a generosity of soul, such as are 
-seldom possessed. . He was brave, so is the ea^le ; like 
it, too, he was the terror of his foes; and his fame, 
extending from pole to pole, resembles the majestic 
Roarings of the mightiest of the feathered tribe. If 
•America has reason to be proud of her Washington, so 
has she to be proud of her great eagle^ 

'* In the mouth of January following, I saw a pair 4>f 
Aese eagles Hying oyer the falls of the Ohio, one in 
pnrsoit of the other* The next day I saw them again. 
The female had relaxed her severity, had laid aside 
her coyness, and to a favourite tree they continually 
resorted. I pursued them unsuccessfully for several 
days, when they forsook the place. 

** The flight of this bird is very different from thkt of 
.the white-headed eagle. The former encircles a greats 
space, whilst sailing, keeps nearer to the land and the 
mur^Ace of the water, and when about to dive for fish, 
fyis in a spiral manner, as if with the intention of 
checking any retreating movement which its prey 
might attempt, darting upon it only when a few yanfs 
distant. The fish-hawk often does the same^ When 
riuBg with a fish, the bird of Washington flies to a 
considerable distance, forming, in its line of course, k 
very acute angle with the surface line of the water. 
My last opportunity of seeing this bird, was on the 
15th of November, 1821, a £ew miles above the mouth 
of the Ohio, when two passed over our boat, moving 
down the river with a gentle motion. In a letter 
from a kind relative, Mr W^ Bakeviell, dated < Falls 
of the Ohio, July, 1819,' and containing particulars 
relative to the swallow-tailed hawk, (Falco furQatus^ 
that gentleman says : — * Yesterday, for the first time, 
I hftd an opportunity of viewing one of those magnificent 
birds^ which you call the sea eagle, as it passed low 
<iver me, whilst fishing. I shall be really glad when I 
can again have the pleasure of seeing your drawing 
Ofk.' 

^ Whilst in Philadelphia, about twelve months ago, I 
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had the gratificadon of seeing a fine specimen of tibn 
ea^ at Mr Branb's musemii. It was a male in fine 
plnmare, and beantifally presenred. I wished to pm^ 
,chase it, with a yiew to carry it to Europe, but the 
-price put upon it was above my means. 

'< My excellent friend, Richard HarUm, M.D. of that 
-tiij, speakings of this bird,* in a letter, dated \ Phil*- 
delphia, Aug^t 19, 1880,' says, ' That fine specimen 
of Washington eagle, which you noticed in Brano's 
museum, is at present in my possession. I hare 
deposited it in the academy, where it will most likely 
remain.' I saw the specimen alluded to, which, in as 
fur as I -could obsenre, agreed in size and markiiwt 
exactly with my drawin|^, to which, however, I co Jd 
not at the time refer, as it was, with the whole of my 
collection, deposited in the British Museum, undcnr 
the care of my ever kind and esteemed fiiend^ 
J. O. Children, Esq. of that institution. 

** The glands containing the <nl used for the purpose 
of anointing the surface of the plumage are extremely 
buve. Their contents have the appearance of h^s 
-lard, which had been melted and become rancid. This 
bird makes more copious use of that substance than 
the white-headed eagle, or any of the tribe to which it 
belongs, excepting the fish-hawk, the whole jdumi^ 
looking, upon close examination, as if it had received 
a general coating of a thin clear cUlution of gnmHurabic, 
«nd presenting less of the downy gloss exhibited in the 
upper ^aH; of the white-headed eagle's pkimag'e. The 
male bird weighs 14 jt lb. avoirdupois, and measures 8 
feet 7 inches in length, and 10 feet 2 inches in extent** 

4. FALCO FULVUS, — RINQ-TAIL, OE GOLDEN XAOLS. 

Dr Richardson says, at page 12 Of the Northern 
Zoology, — " This powerful bird breeds in the recesses 
of the sub-alpine country which skirts the Rodiy 
Mountains, and is seldom seen farther to the east- 
ward. It is held by the aborigines of America, as it 
4s by almost every other people, to be an emUeni of 
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might and covrage; and the yonng Indian warrior 
glories in his eagle nlome as the most honourable 
ornament with whieh he can adorn himself. Its 
Others are attached to the calumets, or smoking 
pipes, used by the Indians in the celebration of their 
smemn festiyals, whid» has obtained for it the name of 
the calumet eagle. Indeed, so highly are these orna- 
ments prized, that a warrior will often exchange n 
Talnable horse for the tail feathers of a single eagle. 
The strength of vision of this bird must almost exceed 
conception, for it can ^cover its prey and ^unoe 
upon it from a height at which it is itself, with its 
expanded wings, scarcely visible to the human eye. 
When looking for its prey, it sails in large circlet, 
with its tail spread out, but with little motion of its 
wings ; and it often soars aloft in a spiral manner, its 
gyrations becoming gradually less and less perceptible, 
until it dwindles to a mere speck, and is at length 
entirely lost to the view. A story is current, on the 
phiins of the Saskatchewan, of a half-breed Indian, who 
was vaunting his prowess before a band of his countr]^ 
men, and wishing to impress them with a belief of his 
supernatural powers. In the midst of his harangue 
an eagle was observed suspended as it were in the air^ 
direcuy over his head, upon which, pointing aloft with 
his dagger, which glistened brightly in the sun, he 
called on the royal bird to come down. To his own 
amazement, no less than the consternation of the sur- 
rounding Indians, the eagle seemed to obey the charm, 
for instantly, shooting down with the velocity of an 
«row, it impaled itseu on the point of his weapon I" 

5. FdLCO LSUCOCSrSALVS, 
THX WHITX-HEADKQ XA6LZ, OB, BALD EAOXE. 
AUDUBON, PLATB XXXI. MALE. 

; To the delightful history of this bird given by Wilson, 
Tol 1, p. 22, we have pleasure in adding that of 
Amdubon, wMch will enabk our readers to fprm «b 
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estimate of the descriptive powers of these two eminent 
individuals : — 

" The figure of this noble bird is well known throui^hout 
the civilized world, emblazoned as it is on our national 
standard, which waves in the breeze of every clime, 
bearing to distant lands the remembrance of a great 
people living in a state of peaceful freedom. Maj that 
peaceful freedom last for ever I 

** The great strength, daring, and cool courage of the 
white-headed eagle, joined to his unequalled power of 
flight, render him highly conspicuous among his brethren. 
To these qualities, did he add a generous disposition 
towards others, he might be looked up to as a model of 
nobility. The ferocious, overbearing, and tyrannical 
temper which is ever and anon displaying itself in his 
actions, is nevertheless best adapted to his state, and 
was wisely given him by the Creator, to enable him to 
perform the office assigned to him. 

" To give you, kind reader, some idea of the nature of 
this bird, permit me to place you on the Mississippi^ 
on which you may float gently along, while approaching' 
winter brings millions of water fowl on whistling wings, 
from the countries of the north, to seek a milder climate 
in which to sojourn for a season. The eagle is seen 
perched, in an erect attitude, on the highest summit of 
the tallest tree, by the margin of the broad stream : His 
glistening but stem eye looks over the vast expanse : 
He listens attentively to every sound that comes to his 
quick ear from afar, glancing now and then on the 
earth beneath, lest even the Ught tread of the fawn 
inky pass unheard : His mate is perched on the opposite 
side, and, should all be tranquil and silent, warns him 
by a cry to continue patient : At this well known call 
the male partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body 
a little downwards, and answers to her voice in tones 
not unlike the laugh of a maniac : The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around is 
silent : Ducks of many species, the teal, the widgeon, 
the mallard, and others, are seen passing with great 
mpidity, and following the coarse of tiie current; but 
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tbe eagle heeds them not ; they are at that time beneath 

his attention. The next moment, however, the m ild, 

trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but approachingf 

sw^an is heard. A shriek from the female eagle comes 

across the stream, — for, kind reader, she is fully as 

alert as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes the whole 

of his body, and with a few touches of his bill, aided 

by the action of his cuticular muscles, arranges his 

plumage in an instant. The snow white bird is now 

in sight : her long neck is stretched forward ; her eye 

is on the watch, vigilant as that of her enemy; her. 

lars^e wings seem with difficulty to support the weight 

of ner body, although they flap incessantly. So irksome 

do- her exertions seem, that her very legs are 

sj^read beneath her tail, to aid her in her flight. Sh& 

approaches, however. The eagle has marked her for 

his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded pair, 

starts from his perch, in full preparation for the chase, 

the male bird, with an awful scream, that to the swan's 

ear brings more terror than the report of the large 

dtfdc sun, 

'* l^ow is the moment to witness the display of the 
eagle's powers. He glides through the air like a falling 
star, and, like a flash of lightning, comes upon the. 
timorous quarry, which now, in agonv and despair, 
seeks, by various manoeuvres, to elude tne grasp of his. 
cruel talons. It mounts, doubles, and willingly would 
plunge into the stream, were it not prevented by the 
eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge that by 
such a stratagem the swan might escape him, forces it 
to remain in the air by attempting to strike it with his 
talons from beneath. The hope of escape is soon given 
up by the swan. It has already become much weakened, 
and its strength £ftils at the sight of the courage and 
swiftness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
esMpe, when the ferocious eagle strikes with his talons 
the under side of its wing, and with unresisted power, 
forces the bird to fall in a slanting direction upon the 
nearest shore. 
^ It is then, reader, that you may see the cruel spirit. 
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of thii dreaded eaemj of the feathered race, whilst^ 
exnltiiM^ over hig prey, he for the first time breftthe^ aft 
ease. He presses down his poiirerfiil feety aad drives 
his sharp claws deeper than ever iato the heart o£ tkm 
dying swan. He mieks with deligfhl as he feels the 
h^t conyidsioiis of his prej, which bos itow snmk imdar 
his anceasingf efforts to render death as painfully felt 
as it can possibly be» The feoaale has watched ererj 
moTemeot of her mate; and if she did not assist him in 
capturing Uie swan, it was not firom want of will, hat 
merely that she felt fiill assurance that the power and 
courage of her lord were quite sni^ent for the deed. 
She now sails to the spot where he ei^erly awaits her, 
and, when she has arrived, they together torn the 
iHreast of the luckless swan upwards, and gorge them- 
selves with gore. 

*^ At other times, when these eagles, sailing in seardi 
of prey, discover a goose, a disck,. or a swan, that has 
idigfated on the water, they acconi^h its destmetion 
in a manner that is woruiy of your attentioQ. The 
eagles, well aware that water-fowl have it in their poww 
to dive at their approach, and ihetehy ektde thw 
attempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppnssHe 
directions over the lake or river, on which they iuive 
observed the object which they are desirousof possessing; 
Both eagles reach a certadn height^ immediately after 
which, one of them glides with great swiftness- fewncds 
the prey; the latter, meantime^ aware of the eaf^e^s 
intention, dives the moment b^ore he reaches the spot* 
The pursuer then rises in the air, and is met by its 
mate, which glides toward the water4)Mrd, that has jost 
emerged to breathe;, and fetces it to pinnae again 
beneath the surface, to escape the talons oi this aecoad 
assai lan t. The first eagle n now poising itself hi the 
place where its nmto &rmeriy was, and rushes anew 
to force the quarry to make another pkmge. By thus 
ahemateljr gliding, in rapid and often repeated ra^es^ 
orer the ill-fated bird^ tney soon faligne it, when it 
stretehes out its neck, swims deeply, and makes fer the 
shore, in the hope of fioncoalmg itself amoog the aaak 
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wwids. Bttt this 18 of mo aTaU, Aur the eagles Mlow it 
in all its motions, and the rnMn^it it approaches the 
BUuilfiB, one of them darts upon it, una Kills it in an 
instant, after which they divide the imoiL 

** Dnring spring and summer, the wnite-headed eagle, 
to procure sustenance,, follows a different course,. and 
one much less suited to a bird apparently so well able 
tosupply itself without interfering with otherplunderers. 
Ko sooner does the fisb-hawk makp its appearance 
along our Atlantic shores, or ascend our num^ous and 
large riyers, than the eagle follows it, and, like a selfish 
oppressor, robs it of the hard-earned fruits of its labour. 
Perched on some tall summit, in view of the ocean, or 
<ii some water-course, he watches erery motion of the 
•sprey while on the win^. When the latter rises from 
the water, with a fish m its grasp, forth rushes the. 
eagle ia pursuit. He mounts aboye the fish4iawk, and 
threatens it by actions well understood, when the latter, 
fearing perhaps that its life b in danger, drops its prey. 
In an mstant, the eagle, accurately estimating the rapid 
descent of the fish, closes his wings, folWws it with the 
awiftness (^ thought, and the next moment grasps it. 
l%e prize is carried off in silence to the woods^ and 
assists in feeding the eyer-hungry brood of the eaglev 
- ** This bird now and then procures fish himseff, by 
pnrsuing them in the shallows of small creeks^ Ihaye 
witnessed seyeral instances of this in the Perkioming 
CVeek in Pennsylyauia, where^ in ihik maimer, I saw 
one of them secure a number ei red-fins, by wading 
briflkly throng the water, and striking at them with 
liis hw. I haye also obseryed a pair scrambling oyer 
the ice of a froaen pond,, to get at some fish below, but 
withovt success. 

** It does not confine itself to these kinds of food, but 
greodily deyonrs young pigs, kmbs^fiiwns, poultry,, and 
the putrid iesh or carcasses of eyery description, driyine 
off the yukures and carrion-crows, or the dogs, ana 
keeping a wh<^ party at defiance until it is satiated. 
It momently gives chase to the vultures, and fercea 
tlMm to disgorge the contents of their stomachs,^ when 
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it aliglits and deyours the filthy: mass. A ludicrpia 
instance of this took place near the city of Natchez^ 
on the Mississippi, Many vultures were engaged io: 
devouring the body and entrails of a dead . horse, 
when a white-headed eagle accidentally passing by, 
the vultures all took to wing, one among the rest 
with a portion of the entrails partly swallowed, and the 
remaining part, about a yard in length, dangling in the 
air. The eagle instantly marked him, and gave chase. 
The poor vulture tried in vain to disgorge, when the 
eagle, coming up, seized the loose end of the gut, and 
dragged the bird along for twenty or thirty yards, 
much against its will, until both fell to the ground, 
when the eagle struck the vulture, and in a few 
moments killed it, after which he swallowed the deli- 
cious morsel. 

** I have heard of several attempts made by this bind 
to destroy children, but have never witnessed any 
myself, although I have little doubt of its having som- 
cient daring to do so. 

^' The flight of the white-headed eagle is strong, gene* 
rally uniform, and protracted to any distance at pleasure. 
Whilst travelling, it is entirely supported by equal 
easy flappings, without any intermission, in as far as I. 
have observed it, by following it with the eye, or the 
assistance of a glass. When looking for prey, it sails 
with extended wings, at right angles to its body, now 
and then allowing its legs to hang at their full length. 
Whilst sailing, it has the power of ascending in circular 
swieeps, without a single flap of the wings, or any 
apparent motion either of them or of the tail ; and in 
t£as manner it often rises until it disappears from the 
view, the white tail- remaining longer visible than the, 
rest of the body. At other ticdes, it rises only a few 
hundred feet in the air, and sails off in a direct line, and 
with rapidity. Again, when thus elevated, it partially 
closes its wings, and glides downwardsfor a considerable 
space, when, as if disappointed, it suddenly checks its 
career, and reassumes its former steady flight. When at 
an imniense height, and as if observing an object on the 

2 
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gronnd, It doses its wings, and gflides through tke mr 
with such rapidity as to cause a loud mstliog sounds 
not unlike that produced by a violent gust of wind 
passing amongst tne brandies of trees. Its £a11 towards 
the earth can scarcely be followed by the eye on such 
occasions, the more particularly, that these falls, or 
glidings through the air, usually take place when tbey 
are least expected. 

** This bird has the power of raising from the surface 
ef the wat^ any floating object not heaTier than itself 
In this manner it often robs the q^Ortsman of ducks 
which hare been killed by him. Its audadty is quite 
remarkable. While descending the Upper JVfississippi, 
I observed one of these eagles in pursuit of a ffreen- 
wisged teal. It came so near our boat, although 
several persons were looking on, that I could perceive 
the ghmdngs of its eye. The teaJ, on the point of being 
caught, when not more than fifteen or twenty yards 
from us, was saved from the grasp of its enemy, one of 
our party having brought the latter down by a shot, 
which broke one of its wings. When taken on board, 
it was fastened to the deck of our boat by means of a 
string, and was fed with pieces of cat-fish, some of which 
it bc^pon to eat on the third day of its confinement. 
Bat, as it became a very disagreeable and dangerous 
assodate, trpng on all occasions to strike at some one 
with its talons, it was killed and thrown overboard. 

^ When these birds are suddenly and unexpectedly 
approached or surprised, they exhibit a great desree of 
cowardice. They rise at once, and fiy off very low, iu 
zigzag lines, to some distance, uttering a hissing noise, 
not at all like their usual disagreeable imitati^ of a 
laugh. When not carrying a gun, one may easily 
approach them ; but the use of uiat instrument being 
to aj^earance well known to them, tbey are very 
cautious in allowing a person having one to get near 
them. Notwithstanding all their caution, however, 
many are shot by approaching them under cover of a 
tree, on horseback, or in a.lxMit. Thev do not possess 
the power of smdling gunpowder, as the crow and the 
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yaven are absurdly supposed to do ; nor are tbey awat^ 
of the effects of spring traps, as 1 have seen some of 
them caught by these instruments. Their sight, although 

Srobably as perfect as that of any bird, is much affected 
uring a fall of snow, at which time they may be 
approached without difficulty. 

' " The white-headed eagle seldom appears in very 
mountainous districts, but prefers the low lands of the 
sea shores, those of our lar^e lakes, and the borders of 
rivers. It is a constant resident in the United States^ 
in every part of which it is to be seen. The roosts 
and breeding places of pigeons are resorted to by it, for 
the purpose of picking up the young birds that happen 
to fall, or the old ones when wounded. It seldom, 
however, follows the flocks of these birds when on their 
migrations. 

<* When shot at and wounded, it tries to escs^e by long 
and quickly repeated leaps, and, if not closely pursued, 
soon couceals itself. Should it happen to fall on the 
water, it strikes powerfully with expanded wings, and 
in this manner orten reaches the shore, when it is not 
more than twenty or thirty yards distant It is ci^ble 
of supporting life without food for a long period. I 
have heard of some, which, in a state of confinement, 
had lived without much apparent distress for twenty - 
days, although I cannot vouch for the truth of such 
statements, which, however, may be quite corre<^ 
They defend themselves in the manner usually followed 
^}y other eagles and hawks, throwing themselves back** 
wards, and furiously striking with their talons at any 
object within reach, keeping their bill open, and turning 
their head with quickness to watch the movements of 
the enemy, their eyes being apparently more protruded 
than when unmolested. 

" *' It is supposed that eagles live to a very great age>-^ 
some persons have ventured to say evMi a hundjred 
years. On this subject, I can only observe, that I onoft . 
found one of these birds, which, on being killed, proved- 
to be a female, and which, judging by its appearaaoe^:^ 
must have been very old. Its tail and wing featbeirir 
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WfnUb ^ irom oot, and of such a rusty colour, that I 

imagined the hird had lost the power of moulting. 

The legs and feet were covered with large warts — the 

daws and bill were much blunted — it could scarcely fly 

. more than a hundred yards at a time, and this it did 

with a heaviness, and unsteadiness of motion, such as 

I never witnessed in any other bird of the species. The 

body was poor, and very tough. The eye was the only 

part which appeared to have sustained no injury. It 

remained sparkling, and full of aninmtion; and, even 

.i^er death, seemed to have lost little of its lustre. No 

•wouads were perceivable on its body. 

^ The white-headed eagle is seldom seen alone, the 
mutual attachment which two individuals form when 
tbey first pair, seeming to continue until one of them 
dies or is destroyed. They hunt for the support of 
emeh other, and seldom feed apart, but usually drive 
off other birds of the same species. They conunenoe 
their amatory intercourse at an earlier period than any 
other land bird with which I am acquainted, generally 
in the month of December. At this time, along the 
fifisaissippi, or by the margin of some lake not far in the 
interior of the forest, the male and female birds are 
observed making a great bustle, flying about and circling 
IB various ways, uttering a loud cackling noise, alighting 
<m the dead branches of the tree on which their nest is 
^already preparing, or in the act of being repaired, and 
caressing each other. In the beginning of January 
in«abation commences. I shot a female, on the 1 7th 
.of that month, as she sat on her eggs, on which the 
chicks had made considerable progress. 

** The nest, which in some instances is of great size, is 
jDMudly placed on a very tall tree, destitute of branches 
to a considerable height, but by no means always a dead 
one. It is never seen on rocks. It is composed of 
siioks, from three to ^ve feet in length, large pieces of 
turf, rank weeds, and Spanish moss in abundance, 
whenever that substance nappens to be near. When 
finished, it measures from five to six feet in diameter ; 
aad so great is the accumulation of materials, that 
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it sometimefl measares the sxme in depth, it beiii| 
occupied for a g^at number of years in succession^ ana 
receivings some angmentation each season. When 

E laced in a naked tree, between the forks of the 
ranches, it is conspicuously seen at a great distance. 
The eggs, which are from two to four, more commonly 
two or three, are of a dull white colour, aud equally 
rounded at both ends, some of them being occasionally 
granulated. Incubation lasts for more than three weeks; 
but I have not been able to ascertain its precKe dui^ 
tion, as I have observed the female on dmerent occa- 
sions sit for a few days in the nest, before laying the 
first egg. Of this I assured myself by climbiug to the 
nest every day in succession, during her temporary 
absence, — a rather perilous undertaking when the bira 
is sitting. 

*' I have seen the young birds when not larger tiiaii 
middle sized pullets. At this time, they are covered 
with a soft cottony kind of down, their bill and 1^ 
appearing disproportionately large. Their first plumage 
is of a grayish colour, mixed with brown of different 
depths of tint ; and before the parents drive them olT 
from the nest, they are fully fledged. I once caught 
three young eagles of this species, when fiilly fled^d, 
by haviug the tree on which their nest was, cut 
down. It caused great trouble to secure them, at 
they could fly and scramble much faster than any oi 
our party coiUd run. They, however, gradually beotme 
fatigued, and at length were so exhausted as to ofiRer 
no resistance, when we were securing them with cords. 
This happened on the border of Lake Pontchartrain, in the 
month of April. The parents did not think fit to come 
within gun-shot of the tree while the axe was at work. 
" The attachment of the parents to the young is veiy 
great, when the latter are yet of a small size ; and to 
ascend to the nest at this time would be dangerous. 
£ut as the yonuff advance, and, after being able to take 
wiug aud provide for themselves, are not disposed to 
fly off, the old birds turn them out, and beat them avray 
from them. They return to the nest, however, t* 
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ft>66^ isr sleep on the branches immediately near it, for 
^Tend weeks after. They are fed most abnndantly 
while under the care of the parents, which procure for 
ihem ample supplies of fish, either accidentally cast 
ashore, or taken from the fish-hawk, together with 
rabbits, squirrels, young lambs, pigs, opossums, or 
raccoons. Every thing that comes in the way is 
rdished by the young family, as by the old birds. 

^ The young birds begin to breed the following spring, 
not always in pairs of the same age, as I have several 
times observed one of these birds in brown plumage 
mated with a full coloured bird, which had the head 
and tail pure white. I once shot a pair of this kind, 
when the brown bird (the young one) proved to be the 
female. 

^ This species requires at least four years before it 
attains the full beauty of its plumage when kept in 
confinement I have known two instances in which 
the white of the head did not make its appearance 
until the sixth spring. It is impossible for me to sav 
Ihow much sooner this state of perfection is attained, 
when the bird is at full liberty, aithoufi^h I should sup- 
pose it to be at least one year, as the bird is capable of 
breeding the first spring after birth. 

^ The weight of eagles of this specied varies consider- 
ably. In the males, it is from six to eight pounds, and 
in the females, from eiffht to twelve. These birds are 
so attached to particukr districts, where they have 
first made their nest, that they seldom spend a niglrt 
at any distance from the latter, and often resort to its 
immediate neighbourhood. Whilst asleep, they emit a 
loud hissing sort of snore, which Is heard at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, when the weather is perfectly 
calm. Yet, so light is their sleep, that the cracking 
#f a stick under the foot of a person immediately 
awakens them. MThen it is attempted to smoke them 
while thus roosted and asleep, they start up and sail off 
without uttering any soun^ but return next evening 
to the same spot 
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*' Before steam navigation commenced on our western 
rivers, these eagles M'ere extremely abundant there, 
particularly in the lower parts of the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, and the adjoining streams. I have seen hundreds 
going down from the month of the Ohio to New 
X)rleans, when it was not at all difficult to shoot them. 
Now, however, their number is considerably diminished, 
the game on which they were in the habit of feedings 
having been forced to seek reiiige from the persecution 
of man farther in the wilderness. Many, however, are 
still observed on these rivers, particularly along the 
shores of the Mississippi." 

6. FJLCO STANLEII, — THE STANLEY HAWK. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXZI. 

This is a new species, named in honour of Lord 
Stanley, president of the Linnsean Society. 

7. FALCO HTBMALIS — THE WINTER HAW^K. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXXVI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

Audubon, as usual, gives an admirable portrait of 
this species ; and this was the more necessary, seeing 
that Wilson's figure is bad. The following observations 
on the physiognomy of birds, occur in his account of 
the winter hawk : — 

** Every species of bird is possessed of a certain, not 
always definable, cast of countenance, peculiar to itsel£ 
Although it undergoes changes necessary for marking 
the passions of the individual, its joy, its anger, its terror, 
or despondency, still it remains the same spedjic look, 
Hawks are perhaps more characteristically marked in 
this manner than birds of any other genus, being by 
nature intended for deeds of daring enterprise, and 
requiring a greater perfection of sight to enable them 
to distinguish their prey at great distances. To most 
persons the family look of pai'ticular species does not 
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appear so striking^ as to tbe student of nature, wbo 
examines her productions in the . haunts which she has 
allotted to them. He perceives at a glance the dif- 
lereoces of species, and when he has once hent his 
attention i;o an ohject, can distinguish it at distances 
which to the ordinary ohserver present merely.^ a 
t^oring object, whether beast or bird. When years of 
colistant observation have elapsed, it becomes a pleasure 
to him to establish the differences that he has found to 
exist among the various species of a tribe, and to dis- 
play to others, whose opportunities have b^en more 
limited, the fruits of his research. 

" I hope, kind reader, you will not lay presumption to 
my charge, when I tell you, that I think myself some- 
what qualified to decide in a matter of this kind ; or sav 
that I go too far, when 1 assert, that the hawk which, 
sails before me, at a distance so great, that a careless 
observer might be apt to fancy it something else, I can 
distinguish and name with as much ease as I should 
recognize an old friend by his walk, or his tournure. 
Independently of the cast of countenance so conspicu- 
ously distinctive of different species of birds, there are 
characters of separation in their peculiar notes, or cries ; 
and, if you add to these, the distinctions that exist in 
their habits, it will be easy for you, when you have 
looked at the plate of the winter falcon and that of the 
red-ahouldered hawk, and have been told that their 
notes and manners differ greatly, to perceive that these 
bo>ds, although confounded by some, are truly distinct." 

8. FALCO TEMEBABIUS, — LE PETIT CAFORAL. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXXXV. 

This is a new species, ^Uied to the hobby. It is a 
BAtive of Pennsylvania. 
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9. FALCO BAELANI, — BLACK WARRIOS. 
AUDlTBOir, njLTK XXXXTT. MALK AHD mCAlA. 

Tbis is also a new species, alHed to the eornnras 
bttztard, and named in nonour ai a promi«n|^ 7^<B>flr 
American naturalist. 

GENUS III. ^STUIX. 

10. 8TEIX NESUL08A, — BAABID OWI.. 

AUDUBON, PLATK XlTl. MALE. 

Ws cannot resist the temptation of g^ratifjring' our 
readers with Audubon's account of this b^rd: — 

'* Should yon, kind reader, find it conyenient or ag^cee-^ 
able to visit the noble forests existing in the lower 
parts of the State of Loui^na, about the middle of 
October, when nature, on the eve of pr^arinr for 
approaching night, permits useful dews to fall and rest 
on every puint, with the view of reviving its leaves^ its 
fruits, or its lingering blossoms, ere the return of mom ; 
when every ni^t insect rises on bunsing wings frmtt 
the ground, and the fire-fly, amidst thousands c^ other 
species, appears as if purposely to guide their motioMs 
through the sombre atmosphere ; at the m<mient when 
numerous reptiles and quadrupeds commence their 
nocturnal prowHngs, and the fair moon, empress of the 
night, rises peacefully on the distant horizon, shooting 
her silvery rays over the heavens and the earth, and^ 
like a watchfuL guardian, moving slowly and imi^esti- 
cally along; when the husbandman, just returned to 
his home, after the labours of the day, is receiving the 
cheering gratulations of his family, and the wh<^c«ome 
repast is about to be spread out for master imd servants 
ahke: — it is at this moment, kind reader, that were 
you, as I have said, to visit that happy country, your 
ear would suddenly be struck by the discwdant screams 
of the barred owL Its whah'wh(dhtphah'wh€ik'aa» 
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18 ottered loudly, and in so strange and ladiorovs a 
manner, that I should not be surprised were 70a, kind 
reader, when you and I meet, to compare these soundis 
to the affected bursts of laughter which you may haye 
heard from some of the fashionable members of ow 
own species. 

^ How often, when snugly settled under the boughs 
of m^ temporary encampment, and preparing to JWBot 
a Tenison steak or the body of a squirrel, on a wooden 
n»it, have I been saluted with the exulting bursts of 
tais nightly disturber of the peace, tbat, had it not 
been for him, would hare prevailed around me, as well 
as in my lonely retreat ! How often have I seen this 
nocturnal marauder alifht within a few yards of me, 
exposing his whole bo^ to the glare of my fire, and 
eye me in such a curious manner, that, had it been 
reasonable tO do so, I would gladly have inyited him to 
wa& in and join me in my repast, that I might have 
enjoyed the pleasure of forming a better acquaintance 
witb bim ! Tbe liyeliaess of his motions, joined to 
tbeiroddness, haye often made me think that his society 
woidd be at least as agreeable as that of many of the 
boffwrns we meet with in the world. But, as such 
opportunities of forming acquaintance have not existed, 
be content, kind reader, with the imperfect information 
which I can give you of the habits of this Sancho 
Pto$a of our woods. 

^ ^ Such persons as conclude, when looking upon owls 
in the glare of day, that they are, as they then appear^ 
extremely dull, are greatly mistaken. Were they to 
^^> like Buffon, that woodpeckers are miserable 
l>«ings, they would be talking as incorrectly ; and, to 
one who might have lived long in the woods, they 
would seem to have lived only in their libraries. 

"^ Tbe barred owl is found in aU those parts of the 
United States which I have visited, and is a constant 
'^dent. In Louisiana it seems to be more abundant 
^^ in any other State. It is almost impossible to 
travel eMt or ten miles in any of the retired woods 
^9*% without seeing several of them, even in broad 
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dfty ; and, at the approach of ni^ht, their cries are 
proceedings from every part of the forest aroand the 
plantations. Shoald the weather be lowering, mad 
mdicatiye of the approach of rain, their ories are so 
multiplied during the day, and especially in the eveoing, 
and they respond to each other in tones so strange, 
that one might imagine some extraordinary fete about 
to take ^ce among them. On approaching one 
of them, its gesticulations are seen to be of a Tery 
extraordinary nature. The position of the bird, which 
is fifenerally erect, is immediately changed. It lowers 
its head, and inclines its t)ody, to watch the motions «f 
tlie person beneath, throws forward the lateral feathen 
of its head, which thus has the appearance of beinpf 
surrounded by a broad rufiP, looks towards him aa if 
half blind, and moves its head to and iro in so extra- 
ordinary a manner, as almost to induce a person to 
fancy that part dislocated from the body, it folk>V8 
all the motions of the intruder with its eyes; and, 
should it suspect any treacherous intentions, flies off to 
a short distance, alighting with its back to the perssii, 
and immediately turning about with a single jump, to 
recommence its scrutiny. In this manner, the blurred 
owl may be followed to a considerable distance, if net 
shot at, for to halloo after it does not seem to frighten 
it much. But if shot at, and missed, it removes to a 
considerable distance, after which its whahr-whah^whtJi 
is littered with considerable pomposity. This owl will 
answer the imitation of its own sounds, and is frequently 
decoyed by this means. 

** The flight of the barred owl is smooth, light, noise- 
less, and capable of being greatly protracted. I ha^ 
seen them take their departure m>m a detached grofa 
in a prairie, and pursue a direct course towards the 
skirts of the main forest, distant more than two niilet, 
in broad daylight. I have thus followed them with the 
eye until they were lost in the distance, and hav« 
reason to suppose that they continued their flight 
until they reached the woods. Once, whilst deseen^ng 
the Ohio, not far from the well kiiown Caoe-^n-roc^ 
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mboot two boars before sttmet, in the montb of Novra^ 
ber, I saw a barred owl teazed by several crows, and' 
«lnsed from the tree in which it was. On leaving the 
tree, it gradoally rose in the air, in the manner of a 
hawk, and at length attained so ^eat a height, that 
eor party lost sight of it. It acted, I thought, as if it 
had lost itself, now and then describing small circles,, 
and flapping its wings quickly, then flying in zigzag 
lines. This being so uncommon an occurrence, I noted 
it down at the time. I felt anxious to see the bird 
return towards the earth, but it did not make its 
appearance again. So very lightly do they fly, that I 
have frequently discovered one passing over me, and 
only a few yards distant, by first seeing its shadow on 
the ground, during clear moonlight nights, when not 
^e ikintest rustling of its wings could be heard. 

^ Their pow^r of si&^ht during the day seems to be 
mtber of an equivocal character, as I once saw one 
alight on the back of a cow, which it left so suddenly 
afterwards, when the cow moved, as to prove to me 
l^t it had mistaken the object on which it had perched 
for something else. At other times, I have observed, that 
t^e approach of the gray squirrel intimidated them, if one 
of these animals accidentally jumped on a branch close to 
them, although the owl destroys a number of them during 
the twilight. It is for this reason, kind reader, that I have 
represented the barred owl gazing in amazement at one 
of the squirrels placed only a few inches from him. 

" The barred owl is a great destroyer of poultry, 
particularly of chickenls when half grown. It also 
secures mice, young hares, rabbits, and many species of 
small birds, but is especially fond of a kind of frog of a 
brown colour, very common in the woods of Louisiana. 
I have heard it asserted that this bird catches fish, but 
never having seen it do so, and never having found any 
portion o£ fish in its stomach, I cannot vouch for the 
truth of the report. 

^ About the middle of March, these owls begin to lay 
Ihetr eggs. This they usually do in the hollows of 
treM, on the dust of the decomposed wood. At other 
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tuMM they take possessioii of the M nest of a crow, 
or a red*tailed hawk. In all these sitoations I haye 
found their eggs and ^oang. The effgs are of a globular 
form, pore white, with a smooth ^eU, and are from 
ibor to six in number. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, they rear only one brood in a season. The 
yoong, lUce those of all other owls, are at first covered 
with a downy substance, some of which is seen inter- 
mixed with and protrudiog from the feathers* 8<mie 
weeks after the bird is nearly fledged. They are fed by the 
parento for a long time, standing percheJ, and emitting 
a hissing noise in lieu of a caU. This noise may be 
heard in a calm night, for fifty, or probably a hundred 
yards, and is by no means musical To a person lost 
tn a swamp, it is, indeed, extremely disinaL 

*' The plumage of the barred owl differs yenr consider- 
ably, in respect to colour, in different indiviauals* more 
so among the nudes. The males are also smaller than 
the females, but less so than in some other species. 
During the severe winters of our Middle Districts, those 
that remain there suffer very much ; but the greater 
number, as in other species, remove to the Southern 
States. When kept in captivity, they prove ex<^ent 
mousers. 

** The antipathy shewn to owU by every species of 
day bird is extreme. They are followed and pursued 
on all oqcasions; and although few of the day birds 
ever prove dangerous enemies, their conduct towards 
the owls is evi&ntiy productive of great annoyance to 
them. Wben the barred owl is shot at and wounded, 
it snaps its bill sharply and frequently, raises all its 
feathers, looks towards the person in the most uncouUi 
manner, but, on the least chance of escape, moves off 
in great leaps with considerable rapidity. 

** The barred owl is very often exposed for sale in the 
New Orleans market The Creoles make gumho of 
it» and pronounce the flesh palatable." 
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11. 8TRIX riEGINlANA, — TBJE G&XAT HORNED OWL. 
AVDUBOK, PLATE LXI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

We recommend to our readers Audabon's admirable 
auccQwat of the natural history of this species. 

12. Picas PBiirciFdLis. — the ivo&t-billsd woodpecker. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXVI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

^ 1 H AYE always," sa^ Andnbon, ^ imagined, that in the 
plumage of the beautiful ivory-billed woodpecker, there 
18 8<»nething yery closely allied to the style of colouring 
of the great Vand^rke. The broad extent of its dark 
glossy body and tail, the large and well-defined white 
marlangs of its wings, neck, and bill, relieved by the 
rich carmine of the pendent crest of the msde, and the 
brilliant yellow of its eye, have never failed to remind 
me <f£ some of the boldest and noblest productions of 
that inimitable artist's pencil. So strongly, indeed, 
have these thoughts become ingrafted in my mind, as 
I graduaUv obtained a more intimate acquaintance 
with the ivory-billed woodpecker, that whenever I 
liave observed one of these birds flying from one tree 
to another, I have mentally exclaimed, ** There goes a 
Vandyke I" This notion may seem stn^ige, perhaps 
htdicroos, to you, good reader, but I relate it as a jBact, 
and whether or not it may be found in accordance 
with your own ideas, after you have inspected the plate 
in wnich is represented this great cnieftain of the 
woodpecker tribe, is perhaps of little consequence." 

The natural history of tnis bird, given by Audubon, 
will be read with delight by readers of every description. 

3 
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13. ICTERUS FEC0AI8. 
THB CO W-PEK BIRD. — GOW BUNlfNG OP WILSOK. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XCIX. MALE AND FEMALE. 

* As preliminaiy to his amusing account of this bird, 
Audubon beautifully remarks : — 

. '* The works of nature are evidently perfect in all their 
parts. From the mauifestations of consummate skill 
everywhere displayed, we must infer that the intellect 
< which planned the grand scheme, is infinite in power; 
•and even when we observe parts or objects whidi to 
us seem unnecessary, superfluous, or useless, it woald 
be more consistent with the ideas which we oug^ to 
have of our own feeble apprehension, to consider them 
as still perfect, to have been formed for a purpose, and 
to execute their intended function, than to view them 
as abortive and futile attempts. 

^ '* The seed is dropped on the ground. It imbibes 
moisture, swells, and its. latent principle of life receiviDg 
an impulse, slowly unfolds. Its radicle shoots down 
into the earth, its plumule rises toward the sky. The 
first leaflets appear, and, as we watch its progress, we 
see it assuming size and strength. Years pass on, aad 
it still enlarges. It produces flowers and fruits, and 
ffives shelter to multitudes of animated beings. At 
length, it stands the glory of the forest, spreading^ 
abroad its huge arms, covering with its dense foliage 
the wild animals that retreat to it for protection firom 
the sun and the rain. Centuries after its birth, the 
stately tree rears its green head to the sky. At length 
S3rmptoms of decay begin to manifest themselves. The 
branches wither, the core dies and putrefies. Gray 
and shaggy lichens cover its trunk and limbs. The 
woodpecker resorts to it for the purpose of procuring 
the insects which find shelter beneath its decaye4 baric. 
Blackness spreads over the heavens, the muttering of 
the thunder is heard. Suddenly there comes on the ' 
ear the bickering noise of the whirlwind, which scatl€frs - 
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the twigs and the foliage around, i^nd meeting in its 
path the patriarch of the forest, lays him prostrate on 
'the around. For years the massy trunk lies extended 
on the earth ; bat it is seen gradually giving way. The 
summer's sun and the winter's frost crumble it into 
dust, which goes to augment the soil. And thus has 
it finished its O/Ourse. 

<< Look again at the egg of the bird, dropped on its 
curious bed, the construction of which has cost the 
parent bird many labours and anxieties. It also is a 
seed, but it gives rise to a very different object. Fos- 
tered by the warmth imparted by the parent bird, the 
germ which it contains swells into life, and, at length 
bursting its fragile enclosure, comes tottering into 
existence. To sustain the life and contribute to the 
development of this helpless being, the mother issues 
in quest of food, which she carefuUy places in its open 
throat. Day after day it acquires new development 
under the fostering care of its nurse, until at length, 
imrested with all the powers which nature intended to 
bestow upon it, it spreads its pinions to the breeze, and 
sallies forth to perform the many offices for which it is 
destined. 

** How often have I watched over the Uttle bird in its 
nest) udd marked the changes which day after day it 
exhibited ; the unfolding of its first scanty covering of 
down, the sprouting of its plamelets, the general enlarge- 
ment of all its parts! With what pleasure have I 
viewed the development of its colouring and the early 
manifestations of its future habits I " 

14. coarus BULLocKttf aocuboit. 

OAMMULUB ULTEAMAEINUa OF BONAP. — ^THS COLUMBIA JAT. 

AUDUBON, PLATB XCTI. 

The general colour of this new species of crow is 
bright blue, with purple reflections ; the foreueck and 
anterior part of the breast, black ; the rest of the under 
,ppt09 wnite; length, thirty-one inches; across the 
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winlfs, twenty-six. Andubon, when speakings of 
fine bird, has the following remarks : — 

'^ The ^enas corvas consists of birds which diffir 
consideralny in their appearance and manners. This 
circumstance has given nse to various separations aad 
groupings. It may, in iact, be considered analogous 
to the great genera Falco, Psittacus, and Colttmba, 
which, although the species composti^ them exhibit 
great diversity, may be allowed to retain their integrity, 
because the gradations between the species are so 
minute, that each group presents an uninterrupted 
series. Were one to compare the golden eagle with 
the swallow-tailed hawk, the red macaw with tiie 
ground parrot of New Holland, or the great crested 
pigeon with the turtle dove, he might doubtless find 
reasons for separating these birds into genera, could he 
but forget that the intermediate gradations are to be 
seen. It is so with the crows and ja3rs. The former 
are characterized by a certain gravity of aspect ; their 
flight is regular, protracted, and performed by easy 

aings and sailings ; l^ey frequent open places, and 
on almost all kinds of food indiscriminately ; their 
cry is a dull croak, or scream. The latter are much 
smarter in their appearance, more lively in their motions; 
their flight is less protracted, and performed by short 
flappings ; they frequent woods and thickets, and live 
chiefly on fruits; and their notes are emitted in 
noisy chatterings. The bill of the crows is larse, 
robusl^ cultriform, covered at the base with long, stiff, 
closely adpressed, reversed, bristly feathers; that of 
some of tne jays is much smaller^ not robust, and 
approaching to the form of that of thrushes and nut- 
crackers, and the basirostral feathers are diminished 
in size and rigidity. The crows have shortish, eten 
or rounded tails, with long and sometimes rather sharp 
wings. The jays have the tail often greatly elongated 
and cuneiform or graduated, with short, mudi rounded, 
concave wings. Numerous other contrasts are aflR»rded, 
— the crows, for example, being generally dull and 
uniform in their colours, the jays variegated and often 
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bHUiant. All these circumstances I intend to discuss 
in another work, and in the* mean time retain the usnal > 
generic name for the present splendid species, which 
h^s the bill of nearly the same form as the true crows, 
combined with the elongated tail, and lively ^61ouring 
of the jays. 

** Were I to relate to you, good reader, the various 
accounts which I have heard respecting this splendid' 
bird, I should have enough to say; but as I have 
resolved to confine myself entirely to the results of' 
my own observation, I must for the present remain 
silent on the subject. 

** The specimen from which the drawings were taken^ 
was presented to me by a friend who had received it 
from the Columbia River, and is the only individual 
represented in the volume which I did not myself 
procure on the spot. However, as I expect to rambled 
again through our vast forests and extensive territories, 
I may vet be enabled to give you a full account of thi» 
beautinii bird, which, from the splendour of its plumage^ 
deserves all the attention of the naturalist. In the 
mean time, I adjoin a notice respecting it, with which 
I have lately been favoured by my friend, the Prince 
of Musignano : * Le superbe geai, dont vous me parlez, 
^t sans doute Toiseau que Wagler a fait connSatre le 
premier, sous le nom de Pica Bullockii, et que Tem* 
minck a figure dans ses planches coloriees, sous celui 
de Garrula Gubematrix, Son nom legitime, suivant 
mes principes, sera Garrulus Bullockii, mais vous avez 
raison de dire qu'il ne se trouve pas dans mon Synopsis : 
ce n'est que par votre lettre que j'ai appris qu'il se 
trouvait dans le territoire des Etats-Unis. Jusqu*a 
present, on ne Tavait trouve qu'au Mexique et a la 
Califomie. D n'est pas etonnant qu'il se retrouve sur 
la riviere Columbia. Mais comment Tavez-vous obtena 
et avez-vous pu le dessiner vivant? Trois autres 
especes de geais, qui ne sent pas dans mon Synopsis, 
hAbitent Textremite nord de TAmerique, et il est 
probable, qu' outre votre superbe geai commandeuf\ 

VOL. IV. . T IC^ 
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plweon autres des eifieces Idexicaines s^ retreiiTftV 
onus sa partie occidentale.' " 



15. COMF^S CO^X, UnVJRVS. — TBP RAVEK. 

This well known bird, common to th^ four quarters 
of the globe, abounds in the fur countries, and yisit^ tbe 
rt mot^t islands of the polar seas. * Richardson remarks, 
** It frequents the barren grounds even in the most intense 
winter colds, its movements being directed in a great 
measure by those of the herds of rein-deer, musk-oxen, 
and bison, which it follows, ready to assist in deyouring 
such as are killed by beasts of prey or by accident, Ko 
sooner has a hunter slaughtered an animal, than tl^ese 
birds are seen coming from various quarters to feast an 
the offal ; and considerable numbers constantly attend 
at the fishing stations^ where they shew equal boldness 
and rapacity. The experienced native, when he sees 
from war a flod^ of ravens wheeling in small circles, 
knows that a party of his countrymen, well provided 
with venison, are encamped on the spot, or that a band 
of wolves are preying upon the carcass of some of the 
larger quadrupeds; and pushes on briskly, in the certain 
prospect of having his wants supplied. The thievish 
nabits of a tame raven j* are weu known; but it ia 
remarkable, that, inhabiting in a wild state the moat 
secluded and worst peopled districts of America, it 

: * O^ptain James C. Ross remarks, that the raven was found in 
tbe most northern part of the Arctic regions visited by the explo- 
ratory expedition. A pair took up their residence in the hi^ 
clifis of Fort Bowen, and occasionally approached the ships m 
search of food. ^ During the winter, they were frequently dlMerved 
to have a white ring round the neck, caused by the freexiisg of the 
vapour of their breath, and giving them a very singular appearance. 
Wmter produced no effect on their pliunage, nor did they diifer in 
any respect from the European bird. 

f Ravens have been taught to articulate short sentences as dis- 
tinctlv as any parrot. One now in the possession of Mr Henslow, of 
!St Albans, speaks so distinctly, that, upon first hearing it, we 
were actually deceived in thinking it was a human voice. 
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should exhibit the same disposition to carry off shining 
metallic bodies and other articles, totally unfit either 
for food or to be osed in the construction of its nest. 
Mr Kendall, in cr4>8sin^ the height of land which 
myides the waters that flow towards Hudson's Bay 
from those which fall into the Arctic Sea, saw a raven 
flying off with something in his claws, pursued by a 
humber of his companions. The flock being fired a^ 
the object of contention was dropped, and proved to be 
the lock of a chest]"* 



* " With the exception of the snipe, no bird seems more universally 
l^read over the fmrhce of our globe than the raven, inhabiting 
ev<ery zone, the hot, the temperate, and the severe ; feeding upon 
j^ removing noxious substances from the earth, of which it 
obtaans intimation by means of a faculty we have little conception 
ot, Sight it cannot be ; and we know not of any fetor escapii^ 
from tn animal, previous to putrescence, so subtile as to call these 
scavengers of nature from the extremity of one country to that of 
mother ; for it is manifest, from the height which they preserve 
in their flight, and the haste they are making, that their departure 
has been fiom some far distant station, having a remote and urgent 
object in contemplation., 

« la England, the raven does not seem to abound; but it is most 
eommon on the shores of harbours, or near great rivers, where 
Jtnimal substances are more frequently to be met with than in 
inland places. In Greenland and Ic^and, where j^utresoent fishy 
substances aboond^ they appear to be almost domesticated. Horace 
calls the raven ' Annosa Comix ;* and in a tame state it has 
attained a ver^ lone life. How long extended its existence may 
he, when roaming m an unrestricted state, we have no means of 
ascertaining. This liberty may be most favourable to longevity ; 
yet, from the numerous contingencies attending the condition of 
thoe creatures, it is probable that few of thim live out all their 
days, so as to become the * bird of affes.' However, the supposed 
lotitevitythey have attained, their n«qaart mention and agency 
in Holy Writ, the obacnre knowledge we possess of their powers and 
motires, with the gravity of their cwportment, Hke an * ail knowing 
bird,* have acquired for them, from very remote periods, the 
voieration of mankind* The changes of our manners and ideas, 
in re^Kct to many thinn, have certainly deprived them of much 
of this reverence ; yet the almost supernatural information which 
they obtain o£ the decease, or approaching dissolution, of an animal^ 
damt ttiik some admiration idt them. This mppoMd iMolty vf 
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16. CAPSIMULOUS CJBOLJNEffSIS. — CHUCK-WILlVwIDOW* ^ 

AITDUBOV) VLATE LII. 

Audubon remarks of this bird, that if the eggs in 
the nest are handled, the parents remore them to somtf 
pther part of the wood. " This singular occurrence,*' 
says he, **• has as much occupied my thoughts as th# 
equally singular manner in which the cow-buniiBg 
deposits her eggs, which she does, like the common 
cuckoo of Europe, one by one, in the nests of other 
birds, of different species from her own. I have spent 
much time in trying to ascertain in what manner the 
chuck-will's-widow remoTes her eggs or young, parti* 
cularly as I found, by the assistance of an excellent 
dog, that neither the eggs nor the young were to be 
met with within at least a hundred yards iVom^he spot 
where they at first lay. The negroes, some of whom pay 
a good deal of attention to* the habits of birds and 
quadrupeds, assured me that these birds push the eggs 
or young with their- bill along the ground. Some 
farmers, without troubling themselves much about th^ 
matter, imagined the transportation to be performed 
under the wings of the old bird. The account of the 
tiegroes appearing to me more likely to be true than 

* smelling death,* formerly rendered their presence, or even their 
voice, ominous to all, as 

* The hateful messengers of heavy things^ t 

Of death and dolour telling } ' 

and the universal sound of their harsh croak, still, when illness m 
in the house, with some timid and affectionate persons, brings old 
fancies to remembrance, savouring of terror and alarm. I am no 
ifiriend to the superstition of converting natm'al transactions ot 
occasional events into signs and indications of coming things. 
Superstitions are wearing out, and shortly will waste away, and be 
no more heard of ; but, I fear, in their place, deism, infideli^, 
impiety, have started up, the ofispiing of intuitive wisdom : tne 
£r8t belief arises from weakness and ignorance *, the latter disbelief 
i% ingratitude, pride, wickedness. "-*- Journal of a IfaturaHsU ■ * 

3 . 
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that of the farmers, I made up my mind to institute a 
strict inyestigation %f the matter. The following is the 
ipesultt-^ 

** When the chuck-willVwidow, either male or female^ 
(for each sits alternately,) has discovered that the eggs 
nave heen touched, it rimes its feathers, and appears 
extremely dejected for a minute or two, after which it 
emits a low murmuring <;ry, scarcely audible to me, as 
I lay concealed at a distance of not more than eighteen 
4W twenty yards. At this time I have seen the other 
parent reach the spot, flying so low over the ground 
that I thought its little feet must have touched it, as it 
akimmed along, and after a few low notes and some 
gesticulations, all indicative of great distress, take an 
egg in its large mouth, the other bird doing the same, 
when they would fly off together, skimming closely over 
Ihe ground, until they disappeared among the branches 
and trees. But to what distance they remove their 
eggs, I have never been able to ascertain ; nor have I 
ever had an opportunity of witnessing the removal of 
the young. Should a person, coming upon the nest 
when the bird is sitting, refrain from touching the 
e^, the bird returns to them, and sits as before;* 
T&a fact I have also ascertained by observation," 

17. BinvNDO lunifhons, * 

WHITE- FRONTED, OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 

^ Its clustered nests are of frequent occurrence, on the 
&ces of the rocky cliffs of the barren grounds, and they 
are not uncommon throughout the whole course of 
the Slave and Mackenzie Rivers. On the 25th of June« 
in the year 1825, a number of them made their first 
^pearance at Fort Chepewyan, and built their nests 
under the eaves of the dwelling-house, which are about 
«ix feet above a balcony, that es^tends the whole length 
4»f the building, and is a frequented promenade. They 
liad thus to graze the heads of the passengers, on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
euriosity and depredations of the children^ to whom 
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they irere: novdti«6 ; ret ihejr prefierred tb« dwplliagt 
honse to the more \onj eaves of the storehwMes, wS^ 
in the following season returned with augmented 
nombeni to the same spot Fort Chepeirjan has existed 
for many years, and trading* posts, tho«gh h^t distadlt 
from each other, have been established in the for 
coantries for a century and a half; yet this, as finr as 
I could learn, is the first instance of this species oi 
swallow placing itself under the protection of man 
within the widely extended lands north of the gi^eal 
lakes."* What cause «ould have thus suddenly eattied 
into action that apparent confidence in the hnraan race 
with which the Framer of the nrnverse has endowed 
this species, in common with others of the swallov 
tribe ? It has been supposed, that birds frequentiii^ 
desert countries, and unaccustomed to annoyance from 
man, would approach him fearlessly, or at least be less 
shy than those inhabiting thickly peopled districts^ 
where they are daily exposed to the attacks of the 
ffreat destroyer of their tribes. Bat although this ini^ 
be true of some families of birds, it is fitr frmn bein^ 
generally the case. On the contnuy, the small birds <tf 
the fur countries, which are never objects of pursuit^ 
and scarcely even of notice to the Indian huirter,^nre 
shy, retirin^^, and distrustful, their habits contrasting 
strongly with the boldness and £uniliarity of the 
sparrows, that are persecuted to death bv every idle 
boy in Europe. Nay, some species, which are bold 
enough during their winter residence in the United 
States, evince great timidity in the northern regions, 
where the raising their progeny occupies their whole 
tilde. In like manner, the redbreast of Europe, fiimilair 
as it is in winter, sequesters itself with the greatest 
care in the breeding season. The question, howeter» 

• The late Governor De "Witt CUnton, has given a rery inte* 
restn^ history (ii the closelj rcsemblioff species H. fuha, which 
about sixteen years ago bc^an to buiU its nests on the waHs oi 
houses in the Western States, and has, every succeeding sununec, 
been advancing fiu-ther to the eastward— l^de Ann, jLye. New 
rbr*, i,p. Ifte. 
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Hi^iiJis,^ — whatistiie peculiairity of eeonomy wfaieh lea^ 
^il« species of bird: to conceal its n^t ^ith the most 
extrftordinanr care and address, and another to place its 
Mftpring* in the most exposed situation it can select ?"— • 
Bickdrdsdn, , 

18. BIRUNDO FULVAf YIEILL. 
TKS B£?U£LlCA2r> OR CLIFF SWALLOW. "^ 

AUDUBOW, PLATK LXVUI. 

lie his acconnt of this species, Andnbon hs^ the fol** 
lowing observations on the migration of swallows: — 

^Biin^ ext^emely desirons of settling the long agitated 
qti^stion respecting the migration, or supposed torpidity 
OT Swallows, I embraced every opportunity of examining 
^feir habits, carefully noted their arrival and disappear- 
*noe, and recorded every fact connected with their 
history. After some years of constant observation and 
i^itoction, T remarked, that among all the species of 
migratory birds, those that remove farthest from us, 
'depkrt sooner than those which l*fetire only to the 
^confines of the United States; and, by a parity Of 
Reasoning, those that remain later return earlier in the 
spring. These remarks were confirmed, as I advanced 
towards the southwest, on the approach of wiiiter; 
for I there found numbers of warblers, thrushes, &c. ii 
lull feather and song. It was also remarked, that the 
Hirtendo viridis of Wilson, (called by the French of 
liower Louisiana, Le Petit Martinet d ventre blanc^ 
remained about tne 6ity of New Orleans later than ai^ 
other swallow. As immense numbers of them were 
seen during the month of November, I kept a diary of 
|the temperature from the third of that month, until the 
feival of Hirundo purpurea. The following notes are 
taken horn my journal ; and as I had excellent oppor- 
tunities, during a residence of many years in that 
eountry, of visiting the lakc^ to whicn these swallows 
Vere said to resort, during the tiransient frosts, I present 
them with coiifidence ? 

^ iVbt7cm6cr'll.— Weather vei^ sharp, with a heavy 
>hite frost. Swallows iti abundance diiriiii^ the whMe 
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day* On inquiring of the inhabitants if this ;Was. f 
usual occurrence, I was answered in the afiirmative ]bj 
idl the French and Spaniards* From this date to the 
22d, the thermometer averaged 65°, the weather 
generally a drizzly fog. Swaflows playing over tb^ 
city in thousands. 

" November 25. — Thermometer this morning at 30° 
Ice in New Orleans a quarter of an inch thick. The 
swallows resorted to the lee of the Cypress Swamp, in 
jbhe rear of the city* Thousands were flying in difierent 
flpcks. Fourteen were killed at a single shot, all in 
perfect plumage, and very fat. The markets were 
libundantly supplied with these tender, juicy, and 
delicious birds. Saw swallows every day ; but remarked 
them more plentiful the stronger the breeze blew from 
the sea. 

'^December 20. — The weather continues much the 
same. Foggy and drizzly mist« Thermometer averaging 
63% 

** January 14. — Thermometer 42% Weather con- 
Htinues the same. My little favourites constantly in view. 

" January 28. — Thermometer at 40", Having seen 
the Hirundo viridis continually, and the H, purpurea^ 
or purple martin, beginning to appear, I discontinued 
my observations. 

'^ During the whole winter, many of them retired to 
the holes about the houses; but the greater number 
resorted to the lakes, and spent the night among the 
branches of Myrica cerifera, the drier, as it is termed 
by the French settlers. 

'^ About sunset, they began to flock together, calling 
to each other for that purpose ; and, in a short time, 
presented the appearance of clouds moving 4owards the 
lakes, or the mouth of the Mississippi, as the weather 
and wind suited. Their aerial evolutions before they 
alight, are truly beautiful. They appear at first as iC 
reconnoitring the place, when, suddenly throwing 
themselves into a vortex of apparent confusion, they 
T descend spirally with astonishing quickness, and very 
jfmch resemble a trombe, or water spout. When ivithin 
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Tt tew feet of th6 driers, they disperse in all directionSy 
and settle in a few moments. Their twittering, and 
the motions of their wings, are, however, heard during 
the whole night. As soon as the day hegins to dawn, 
they rise, flying low over the lakes, almost touching 
.the water for some time, and then rising, gradually 
move off in search of food, separating in different 
directions. The hunters who resort to these places 
destroy g^eat numbers of them, by knocking them 
down with light . paddles, used in propelling their 
4»noes." 

19. XUSCICAPA BONAPARTII, — BONAFARTE*S |XTCATCHER« 

AUDUBON, PLATE V. 

This beautiful new species, discovered by Audubon, 
is dedicated to Prince Charles Bonaparte. 

20. MUSCICAPA SELBII, — SELBT's FLYCATCHER, 
I 
VLUDUSON, PLATE IX. 

Of this rare i^ecies, named in honour of Mr Selby, 
tbe distinguished ornithologist, a beautiful figure i^ 
given by Audubon. 

21. jri/5c/cj Pit TA^/XJ/..^ Traill's FLTCATCHEi^f 

AUDUBON, PLATE XLY. — MALE. 

This new species, dedicated to a learned and excellent 
man, Dr Traill of Liverpool, although nearly allied to 
the green-crested flycatcher, difiers from it in notes, 
habits, as well as the districts in which it resides, 

«22. TURDUS LUDOVICJANUS, — THE LOUISL^NA WATER THRUSHt 
AUDUBON, PLATE XIX. — MALE. 

This interesting species, added to the fauna of North 
America by Audubon, difiers in colour and habits from 
the common water thrush, described by Wilson. ^ Much 
and justly as the song of the nightingale is admired, I 
' am inclined,'* says Audubon, <* after having often listened 
to it, to pronounce it in no degree supenor to that of 
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tli« Loaisiana irater thruch. Hm notes of the ioElter 
bird are as powerful and mellow, and at times as Tarie4' 
This bird is a resident of the low lands of LonisiaiUi 
mid the Mississippi. It may be observed perched on k 
low bough, scarcely higher than the top of the canei^ 
in an erect attitude, swelling its throat, and repeating; 
several tinies in succession, sounds so approacMng the 
whole two octaves of a good piano-forte, as almost to 
induce the hearer to imagine that the keys of that 
instrument are used on the occasion. The bird h^ns 
on the upper key, and progressively passes from one t» 
another until it reaches the base note, this last ire*' 
quently being lost when there is the least agitation in 
tne air. Its song is heard even in the winter when the 
weather is calm and warm." 

Voices of Birdie 

Although the beautifiil remarks of WUson on tbe 
song of birds are already before our readers, we doobf 
not they will enjoy the following observations of Sk 
tiniverSally admired popular modern Englkh writei' ob 
the same subject : -^ 

*^ Rural sound^, the voices, the language of the wikl 
creatures, as heard by the naturalist, belong to, and nrm 
in concord with, the country only. Our sight, our 
smell, may perhaps be deceived for an interval by con* 
servatories, horticultural arts, and bowers of sweets ; 
but our hearing can in no way be beguiled Vy anv 
Semblance of what is heard in the grove or ^e Mi. 
The hum, the murmur, the medley of the mead^ w^ 
peculiarly its own, admit of no imitation, and distinotfy 
notify the various periods of the year, with an accuracy 
as certain as they are detailed in our calendars. Tike 
season of spring is always announced as approachns^ 
by Che notes of the rookery, by the jangle or wi^^ing 
accents of the dark frequenters of its trees ; md tltet 
time having pa^ed away^ these contentions imd cadeft«i8 
are no longer heard. The cuckoo then coraes^ smU 
informs us that spring hd& arrived,— ^ that he has j<mb«» 
ndyed to u% borne by gentk gales in nony digw^-«ih*t 
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fimffnuat flowers are in the copse and the nead^ and all 
tlung;s tellkiff of gmtnlation and of joy* The children 
mark tlus vrSl known sound**- spring out, and ** cuckoo I 
onekoo I " as they gambol down the lane. The yerj 
nlonghboy bids him welcome in the early mom. It is 
narw spring without the cuckooes song; and/having 
t<dd bis tale^ he has roice for no more,— ^ is silent of 
away. 

** Then comes the dark, swift winged martin, glancing 
through the airi that seems afraid to risit our uncertain 
dime: he comes, though late, and hurries through his 
business here, eager again to d^art, all day long in 
agitation and precipitate flight. The bland zephyrs of 
the spring have no charms with them, but, basking and 
careering in the sultry gleams of June and July, they 
associate in throngs, and, screaming, dash round the 
steeple or the ruined tower, to serenade their nesting 
iMtes, and glare and heat are in their todn. When 
the febyonr of summer ceases^ this bird of the sun will 
depart The evening robin, ^om the summit of some 
leadess bough, or projecting point, tells us that autumn 
is come, and brings matured fruits, chilly airs, and 
90ber hours, and he, the lonely minstrel now that sings, 
is understood by all. These fo«r birds thus indicate a 
separate season, have no interference with the intelli<- 
gence of the other, nor could they be transposed 
without the loss of idl the meaning they convey, which 
no contrivance of art could sujvply, and^ b^ k>ng 
8MoeiatioQ» they have become ideintified with the 
period, and in peculiar accordance with the time. 
\ " We note birds in general more from their voices 
^aa their plumage, for the carols of q>ring may be 
neard involuntarily, but to observe the form and 
decoration of these creatures requires an attention not 
always given. Yet we have some native birds beaoti-> 
fcUy and con^[ncuously feathered,-^ the goldfinch, the 
Aafilnch, the wagtails, are all eminently adorned, and 
^ fine gradations of sober browns in several others 
lire very pleasing. Those sweet sounds, called the song; 
ff* biixl^ proceed only from, the male, and, with a feif 
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i^xoeptions, only during the season of ii 
Hence the comparative quietness of our summer montht^ 
.^hen this care is over, except from accidental causes^ 
where a second nest is formed, few of oar birds bringing 
up more than one brood in the season. The redbreant^ 
blackbird, and thrush, in mild winters, may contioually 
be heard, and form exceptions to the general proeedun$ 
of our British birds ; and we have one little bird, th# 
wood lark, (cdauda arborea,} that, in the early parts 
of the autumnal months, delights us with its harmony 
und its carols may be heard in the air commonly duriuig 
the calm sunny mornings of this season. They have 4 
softness and quietness perfectly in unison with ik0 
sober, almost melancholy, stillness of the hour« The 
skylark also sings now, and its song is very sweet, fnfl 
of harmony, cheerful as the blue sky and gladdening 
beam in which it circles and sports, and known and 
admired by all; but the voice of the woodlaric is local* 
not so generally heard-— from its softness must almost 
be listened for to be distinguished, and has not aay 

Eretensions to the hilarity of the former. This little 
ird sings likewise in the spring ; but, at that seaaomj 
$he contending songsters 0/ the grove, and ihe variety 
^f sound proceeding from every thing that has utteraDoe» 
confuse and almost render inaudible the placid voice of 
the woodlark. It delights to fix its residence near 
little groves and copses, or quiet pastures, and is a very 
unobtrusive bird, not unitins^ in companies, but asao* 
isiating in its own little family parties only, feeding in 
the woodlands on seeds and insects. Upon the approach 
)of man it crouches close to the ground, then suddenly 
darts away, as if for a distant light, but settles agni 
almost immediately. This lark will often continue iti 
«ong, circle in the air, a scarcely visible speck, by the 
hour together; and the vast distance from wbidi its 
Toice reaches us in a calm day is almost incredible. 
In the scale of comparison it stands immediately below 
the nightingale in melody and plaintiveness, but compass 
of voice is given to the linnet, a bird of very inferior 
lK>wers, Tne strength of the larynx, and of the 
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tttoscles of tbe throat in birds, is iDfinitdy greater tbail 

IB the hiunan race. The loudest shout of the peasant 

is but a' feeble cry compared with that of the golden-« 

ey«d ducky th6 wild goose^ or even this lark. The 

sweet song of this poor little bird, with a fate like that 

of the nightingale, renders it an object of capture and 

eonfinement,. which few of them comparatively surviye^ 

I haye known our country bird'»catchers take them bj^ 

a very simple but effectual method. Watching them 

to the ground, the wings of a hawk, or of the brown owt 

stretched out, are drawn against the current of air by 

a string, as a paper kite, and made to flutterland librate 

like a kestrel over the place where the woodlark has 

leered, and so intimidates the bird, that it remains 

crouching aiid motionless as a stone on the ground : a 

hand net is brought over it, and it is caught. 

' ** From various little scraps of intelligence scattered 

through the sacred and ancient writings, it appears 

certain^ as it was reasonable to conclude, that the notes 

DOW used by birds, and the voices of animals, are the 

same as uttered by their earliest progenitors. The 

language of man, without any reference to the confusion 

accomplished at Babel, has been broken into innumerr 

able dialects, created or compounded as his . wants 

occurred, or his ideas prompted, or obtained by inter^' 

course with others, as mental enlargement or novelty 

necessitated new words to express new sentiments; 

Could we find a people front Japan or the Pole, whose 

process in mind has been stationary, without increase 

^i idea, from national prejudice or impossibility of 

c^Hmnuhication with others, we probably should find 

little or no alteration in the original language of that 

people ; so, by analogy of reasoning, the animal having no 

idea to prompt, no new want to express, no converse with 

others, (for a note caught and uttered merely is like a 

bo^ mocKing the cuckoo,) so no new language is acquired. 

With civilized man, every thing is progressive ; with 

ttumals, where there is no mind, all is stationary* Even 

^e voice of one species of birds, except in particular 

^ease8|> seems .not to be attended to. by finother specieei. 
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That peiDuliar call of the Female eiidcoo/whiidLasseiDlile^ 
so many eontendingf loyers, and all the yarious amatornd 
and caressing^ language of others, excites no inflaenog 
generally, tluit I am aware of: with aH, but the indi* 
Tidaal species, it is a dialect unknown. I know hoi 
one note which animals make use o^ that seems of 
universal comprehension, and this is the signal of 
danger. The instant that it is uttered, we hear the 
whole flock, though composed of yarrous species, r^>eat 
a separate moan, and away they all scuttle into the 
bushes for safety. The reiterated twink twink of the 
chaffinch, is known by every little bird as iafbrmadon 
of some prowling oat or wease). Some ^iye the maternal 
hush to their young, and mount to inquire into the 
jeopardy announced. The wren, that tells of perils 
from the hedge, soon oollects about her all the various 
inquisitive species within hearing, to survey and ascer- 
tain the object, and add their separate fears. The 
awallow, that, shrining, darts in devious flight throuffb 
the air when a hawk appears, not only calk up all the 
hirundines of the village, but is instantly understood by 
•very finch and sparrow, and its warning attended to. 
As Nature, in all her ordinations, had a fixed design 
and foreknowledge, it may be that species had a separate 
voice assigned it, that each might continue as created, 
distinct and unmixed; aad the very few deviations and 
admixtures that have taken place, considering the liq>8C 
of time, association, and opportunity, united with the 
prohibition of continuing accidental deviations, are very 
remarkable, and indicate a cause and original motive 
That some of the notes of birds are as language, designed 
to convey a meaning, is obvious, from the very different 
sounds uttered by t£ese creatures at particular period& 
The spring voices become changed as summer advances, 
and the requirements of the early season havo ceased; 
the summer- excitements, moniticms, informations, are 
not needed in autumn, and the notes conveying such 
inteUigences are no longer heard. The periodicsd calls 
of animals, croaking of frogs, &c afford the same reasons 
lor concluding, that the sound of their voices bj die- 
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TVden, depression, or modulation, convejs inteUigfenoft 
equivalent to an uttered sentence. The voices of birds 
seem applicable, in most instances, to the immediate 
necessities of tbeir condition ; such as the sexual cally 
the invitation to unite when dispersed, the moan of 
ibmger, the shriek of alarm, the notice of food. But 
there are other notes, the designs and motives of which 
are not so obvious. One sex only is gifted with the 
power of sinking, for the pu^rpo^e, as Buffon supposed, 
of cheering lifs mate during the period of incubation ; 
but this idea, gallant as it is, has such slight foundation 
in probabilitj, that it needs no confutation ; and after 
all, perhaps, we must conclude, that, listened to, admired, 
and pleasing, as the voices of many birds are, eithet 
for tneir intrinsic melody, or from association, we are 
uncertain what they express, or the object of their 
song. The singing of most birds seems entirely l^ 
spontaneous effusion, produced by no exertion, or 
occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation of 
the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, 
Uie nightingale sings sill day, and most part of the 
night; and we never observe that the powers of 
song are weaker, or that the notes become harsh aud 
untunable, after all these hours of practice. The mag 
thrush, in a mild moist April, will coitomence his tune 
early in the morning, pipe Unceasingly through the 
day, yet, at the close of eve, when he retires to rest, 
there is no obvious decay of hiis musioal powers, or any 
sensible effort required to continue his harmony Uk 
the last. Birds of one s|pecies sing in generiU very 
Uke each other, with different degrees ef eKeeu* 
tion. Some countries may produce finer souflstere^ but 
without sfreat variation in the notes. In the thmsK 
however, it is remarkable, that there seems to be 9M^ 
regular notes, each individual pping a voluntary of hW 
own. Their voices may always be distinguished amid 
the choristers of the copse; yet some one performer 
will more particularly engage attention by a peculiar 
modulation, or tune; and should several stations of 
these birds be visited in the same moruing» few or none 
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ptobablj will be found to preserve the same roiuid of- 
Botes; whatever is uttered seeming the effusion of the > 
moment At times a strain will break out perfectly 
unlike any preceding utterance, and we maj wait a 
long time without noticing any repetition of it. During, 
one spring an individual song thrush, frequenting a 
favourite copse, after a certain round of tune, trilled 
out most regularly some notes that conveyed so clearly 
iJie words, lady-bird I lady-bird I that every one 
remarked the resemblance. He survived the winter, 
and in the ensuing season the lady-bird! lady-bird! 
was still the burden of our evening song; it then 
ceased, and we never heard this pretty modulation more. 
Though merely an occasional strain, yet T have noticed 
it elsewhere ; it thus appearing to be a favourite ntter^ 
anee* Harsh, strained, and tense as the notes of this 
bird are, yet they are pleasing from their variety. The 
V^ice of the blackbird is infinitely more mellow, but 
has much less variety, compass, or execution; and 
he, too, commences his carols with the morning lights 
persevering from hour to hour without effort, or any-^ 
sensible fsdtering of voice. The cuckoo wearies us. 
throughout some Jong May morning with the unceasing 
monotony of its song ; and though there are others a& 
vociferous, yet it is the only bird I know that seems, 
to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Little 
exertion as the few notes it makes use of seem to> 
require, yet, by the middle or end of June, it loses its 
Utterance, becomesN^oarse, and ceases from any farther 
essay of it* The croaking of the nightin^e in Jane« 
or the end of May, is not apparently occasioned by the 
loss of voice, but a change of note— a change of object ; 
his song ceases when his mate has hatched her brood; 
vigilance, anxiety, cautioh, now succeed to harmony^ 
and his^ croak is the hush, the warning of danger oc 
suspicion to the infant charga and. the mother bim« 

" But here I must close ,my notes of birds, lest theit 
actions and their ways, so various and so pleasing^ 
should lure me on to protract , 

My-tedious tide -through many a page ;^ - •> 
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fw I have always been an admirer of these eleeant 
creatures, their notes, their nests, their eggs, and all 
the economy of their lives ; nor have we throughout 
tiie orders of creation any beings that so contii^ually 
en^fage our attention as these our feathered companions. 
Winter takes from us all the gay world of the meads, 
the sylphs that hover over our flowers, that steal our 
sweets, that creep, or gently wing their way in glittering 
splendour around us ; and of all the miraculous creatures 
that sported their hour in the sunny beam, the winter 
gnat (tipula kiemalis) alone remains to frolic in some 
rare and partial gleam. The myriads of the pool are 
dormant, or hidden from our sight ; the quadrupeds, 
few and wary, veil their actions in the glooms of 
night, and we see little of them ; but birds are wit|L us 
always, they give a character to spring, and are identi- 
fied with it ; they enchant and amuse us all summer 
long with their sports, animation, hilarit;^, and glee ; 
they cluster round us, suppUaUt in the winter of our 
year, and, unrepiniag through cold and want, seek 
their scanty meal amidst the refuse of the barn, the 
stalls of the cattle, or at the doors of our house ; or, 
fiitting hungry from one denuded and bare spray to 
another, excite our pity and regard. Their lives are 
patterns of gaiety, cleanliness, alacrity, and joy." 

23. TUMDUS POLratOTTVS, LINN2BUS.-^THE HOCKING-AiaD. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XXII. 

Audubon says, *' It is where the great magnolia shoots 
Hp its majestic trunk, crowned with evergreen leaves, 
and decorated with a thousand beautiful flowers, that 
perfume the air around ; where the forests and fields 
are a^med with blossoms of every hue ; where the 
golden orange ornaments the gardens and groves ; 
where bignonias of various kinds interlace their dimbing 
stems around the white-flowered stuartia, and mountimj^ 
still higher, cover the summits of the lofty trees aroun^ 
ftooompanied with inniunerable vines, that here and 
there testoon the dense foliage of the magnificent woods» 

VOL. IV. u 
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lending to the yernal breeze a slight portion of the 
perfume of their clustered flowers; where a genial 
warmth seldom forsakes the atmosphere ; where berries 
and fruits of all descriptions are met with at every 
step ; in a word, kind reader, it is where nature seems 
to have paused, as she passed over the earth, and, 
opening her stores, to have strewed with unsparing 
hand the diversified seeds from which have sprung all 
the beautiful and splendid forms which I should in vain 
attempt to describe, that the mocking-bird should have 
fixed its abode — there only that its wondrous s(mg 
should be heard. 

<< But where is that favoured land ? — It is in that great 
continent to whose distant shores Europe has sent 
forth her adventurous sons, to wrest for themselves a 
habitation from the wild inhabitants of the forest, and 
to convert the neglected soil into fields of exuberant 
fertility. It is, reader, in Louisiana that these bounties 
of nature are in the greatest perfection. It is there 
thai you should listen to the love song of the mocking- 
bird, as I at this moment do. See how he flies round 
his mate, with motions as light as those of the butterfly I 
His tail is widely expanded, he mounts in the air to a 
small distance, describes a circle, and, again alighting, 
approaches his beloved one, his eyes gleaming with 
delight, for she has already promised to be his and his 
only. His beautiful wings are gently raised, he bows 
to nis love, and, again bouncing upwards, opens his 
bill, and pours forth his melody, full of exultation at 
the conquest which he has made. 

'^ They are not the soft sounds of the flute or of the 
hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter notes of Nature's 
own music. The mellowness of the song, the varied 
modulations and gradations, the extent of its conupass, 
the great brilliancy of execution, are unrivalled. There 
is probably no bird in the world that possesses all the 
musical qualifications of this king of song, who has 
derived all from Nature's self. Yes, reader, all ! 

*' No sooner has he again alighted, and the conjugal 
contract has been sealed, than, as if his breast was 
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about to be rent with delig^ht, he f^in pours forth his 
notes with mere softness and richness than before. He 
now soars higher, glancing around with a Tigilant eye, 
to assure himselif that none has witnessed his bhss. 
When these love scenes, visible onlj to the ardent lover 
of nature, are over, he dances through the air, full of 
animation and delight, and, as if to convince his lovely 
mate that to enrich her hopes he has much more love 
in store, he that moment begins anew, and imitates all 
the notes which nature has imparted to the other 
songsters of the grove. 

^ For a while, each long day and pleasant night are 
thus i^nt; but at a peculiar note of the female he 
ceases his song, and attends to her wishes. A nest is 
to be prepared, and the choice of a place in which to 
hj it IS to become a matter of mutual consideration." 

i 

24. TUMDU8 MI0RAT0RU8, WILS. — MSSULA MIOBATUSA, SW. 
THE ROBIN, OR RED-BREASTED THRUSH. 

Thb male of this species is one of the loudest and 
most delightful of the songsters that frequent the fiir 
ooontries, beginning his chant immediately on his 
arrival. Dr Richardson remarks, with great beauty 
and feeling, ** His notes resemble those of the common 
thrash, but are not so loud. Within the arctic circle 
the woods are sifent in the bright light of noon-day, 
but towards midnight, when the sun travels near the 
horizon, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, 
the concert conunences, and continues till six or seven 
in the morning. Even in these remote regions, the 
mistake of those naturalists who have asserted that the 
feathered tribes of America are void of harmony, miffht 
be fully disproved. Indeed, the transition is so sudden 
from the perfect repose, the deathlike silence of an 
arctic winter, to the animated bustle of summer ; the 
trees spread their foliage with such magical rapidity, 
and every succeeding morning opens with such agree- 
able accessions of feathered songsters to swell the 
chorus — their plumage as gay and unimpaired as when 
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the J enlivened the deep-green forests of tropical climes^ 
that the return of a northern spring excites in the nohud 
a deep feeling of the heaaties of Qxe season, a sense of 
the bounty and providence of the Supreme Being, 
^hich is cheaply purchased bj the tedium of nine 
months of winter. The most verdant lawns and culti- 
rated glades of Europe, the most beautiful productions 
of art, fail in producing that exhilaration and jojoos 
buoyancy of mind wmch we have experienced in 
treading the wilds of Arctic America, when, their 
snowy covering has been just replaced by an in&nt but 
vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the travelka* 
to refrain, at such moments, from joining his aspirations 
to the song which eyery creature around is pouring 
forth to the great Creator." 

We may add, many naturalists, as Catesby, BuiToo, 
Sparrman, award to tropical birds the greatest brilliancy 
and beauty of plumage, but deny them the melody of 
voice, or song. It is certainly true that many of the most 
beautiful birds, as parrots, toucans, spoonbills, cuckoos, 
&c. have^i coarse and unmelodious voice, yet it would 
be unfair, from this circumstance, to deny the power of 
song altogether to the feathered inhabitants of the 
tropical regions. Hernandez, Sloane, Clavigero, UIlciA, 
Molina, and Azara, mention birds, natives of Jamaica, 
Mexico, and Sot^h America, known for their melodious 
song. Forster also informs us, that many small biids 
in Otaheite have considerable ext^iit and power of song. 
It has been remarked, that those wild birds whiekcome 
in contact with man, and (^en hear the human voioe, 
have their note or song in^roved. 

Awakening of Birds* — Barly Morning. 

The awakenine^ of our British Birds, and the c^ly 
morning of England, are thus beantiful^ sketched by 
Mr Rnapp :— 

*' At one period of my life, being an early waker^and 
riser, my attention was frequently drawn ' to ^Offga of 
earliest birds;' and I always observed, th^t^^^se 
creatures appear^ abroad at very different periods^ as 
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the li^ht advaiieed. The rook is perhaps tke first to 
salute the opening mom ; hut this mrd seems rather to 
rest than to sleep. Always vigilant) the least alarm 
alter retirement rouses instantly the whole assemblage, 
not successiyely, but collectiy<»y. It is appointed to 
be a ready mover. Its principal food is worms, whidi 
feed and crawl upon the humid surface of the ground 
in the dnsk, and retire before the light of day : and, 
roosting higher than other birds, the first rays of the 
sun, as they peep from the horizon, become visible to 
it. The restless inquisitive robin now is seen too. This 
is the last bird that retires in the evening, being fre- 
quently flitting about when the owl and bat are visible, 
and awakes so soon in the morning, that little rest 
seems required by it. Its fine large eyes are fitted to 
receive aU, even the weakest rays of light that appear. 
The worm is its food, too, and few that move upon the 
suHkce escape its notice. The cheerful melody of the 
wren is the next we hear, as it bustles from its ivied 
roost ; and we note its gratulation to the ^oung eyed 
day, when twilight almost hides the little minstrel from 
our sight The sparrow roost in holes, and under the 
eaves of the rick or shed, where the light does not so 
soon enter, and hence is rather a tardy mover ; but it 
is always ready for food, and seems to listen to what is 
g<Hng forward. We see it now peeping from its pent- 
house, inquisitively surveying the la^d ; and, should 
r^i^ion be obtainaUe, it immediately descends upon 
without any scruple, and makes itself a welcome 
guest with alL It retires early to rest. The blackUrd 
jnits its leafy roost in the ivied ash ; its chink chink 
IS heard in the hedge ; and mounting on some neigh- 
bouring oak, with mellow, sober voice, it gratulates the 
coming day. < The plain-song cuckoo ^ray,* from s<»ne 
tall tree now tells its tale. The lark is in the air, ihe 
* martin twitters from her earthbuilt shed,' all the 
choristers are tuning in the grove; and amid such 
tokens of awakening pleasure, it becomes difficult to 
note priority of voice. These are the matin voices of 
the summer season : in winter, a cheerless chirp, or a 
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httDgry twity is all we hear ; the families of voice are 
away, or silent ; we have little to note, and perhaps as 
little inclination t9 observe. 

" During no portion of the day can the general opera- 
tions of Nature be more satisfactorily observed than in 
the early morning. Rosy June — the very thoughts of 
an early summer's morning in the eountry, like 
enchantment, gives action to the current of our blood, 
and seems to breathe through our veins a stream of 
health and enjoyment! All things appear fresh and 
unsoiled. The little birds, animated and gratnlons, are 
frisking about the sprays ; others, proceeding to their 
morning's meal, or occupied in the callings of the^ 
nature, give utterance, by every variety of voice, to Uie 
pleasures that they feel ; the world has not yet called 
us, and, with faculties unworn, we unite with them, 
partake of this general hilarity and joy, feel disposed t4> 
be happy, and enjoy the blessings around us : the very 
air itself, as yet uninhaled by any, circulates about us, 
replete with vitality) conveying more than its ususd 
portion of sustenance and health ; * and man goeth forth 
unto his labour.' Night-feeding creatures, feeling ^e 
freshness of light, and the coming day, are all upon the 
move, retiring from danger and observation; and we 
can note them now unhidden in their lairs, unconcealed 
beneath the foliage in the hedge ; the veiy vegetation, 
bathed in dew and moisture, full fed, partakes of this 
early morning joy and health, and every creeping thing 
is refreshed and satisfied. As day advances, it chaDges 
all ; and of these happy beings of the early hour, part 
are away, and we must seek them ; others are opprestsed, 
silent, listless ; the vegetable, no longer lucid with 
dew, and despoiled of all the little gems that glittered 
from every serrature of its leaf, seems pensive at the 
loss. When blessed with health, having peace, inno- 
cence, and content, as inmates of the mind, perhaps the 
most enjoyable hours of life may be found in an early 
summer's morning." 
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'■■ ^, BTLVIA R08C0B. — BOSCOE*S YELLOW-THROAT. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXIY. 

This species, named in honour, of the celebrated 
author of the Life of Leo the Tenth, in gfeneral appea- 
rance very much resembles the Maryland yellow-throat, 
described by Wilson, but differs from it remarkably in 
its habits. 

Audubon, we think, is in the main right in the deter- 
mination of his species, although he has not stated 
precisely the grounds on which he founds his specific 
characters. The number of tail feathers is sometimes 
a good character ; thus, the sula, from Greenland and the 
,Faro Islands, has ten tail feathers; that from Iceland, 
twelve; and that from the Cape of Good Hope, fourteen; 
aad these, if the numbers are fairly given, may be con- 
•sidered as distinct species. The length of the tail, the size 
of the feet, &c. are also employed iiv specific distino- 
tions ; but the chief characters are those taken from 
the cranium and bill. There is something truly 
^wonderftil in the circumstance that creatures^ whidi, 
ia other characters, so nearly resemble each other, 
should exhibit, in the form of their crania, evident 
and characteristic differences. Those naturalists who 
^have rejected this character, have never examined it 
.with care. Brehm has made numerous observations on 
,the forms of the crania of different species of birds, aad 
on their affinities. He says, all biros which pair toge- 
ther belong to the same species, and have the same form 
^f skull; on the contrary, those that do not pair toge- 
ther belong, not to the same species, and dif^r in the 
form of their cranium. Thus, if we examine the 
JScolt^axrusticolOy (woodcock,) and the Corvus coraa:, 
/raven,^ from different countries, the differences in the 
form or the cranium will arrest our attention. It' is 
true, that a certain tact is required in order readily to 
detect these differences. The following illustrations in 
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regard to the house sparrow, will shew in what light 
Brehm views species : — 

In Siberia there is a bonse quurro w, the male of which 
very much resembles that in our own country. The 
Pyrgita mstica «f Brehm ooours at Greifeswald^ in 
Northern Germany ; it is rather larger than those in 
Central Germanv, and has a strong bill, Jlat crown, 
short feet, and slightly notched tail. In Central Gt^ 
many, as at Kenthendorf, there are two species of 
H>arrow, yis. the town sparrow, Pyrgita pagorum, and 
tne high-crowned sparrow, Pyrgita domestical Hie 
town sparrow has a rather smaller^ and, in winter, 
daricer coloured bill, than the North German ^Mciea, and 
iMsides, it has 9i flatly arched crowns and a rather dMNrt 
and straight truncated tail ; the high*crowned sparrow 
is churacteriied by its acutely arched crown. AU these 
sparrows have a gray stripe across the middle of thecrown, 
which is least distinct in the high-crowned, and broadest 
in the Siberian. The house sparrow from the neigiibour- 
bood of Trieste, Brehm's Pyrgita media, is interme^ynte 
as to colour between the German and Italian, for the noale 
has, with the exception of a small gray spot in the middle 
of the crown of the head, a completely brown coloured 
crown : in the form of the bill and dkull it resettUes 
the Pyrgita mstica, found at Greifswald. The Italian 
sparrow forms two species, viz. Pyrgita cisalpina, and 
iiala. The first agrees in size, and pretty nearly in form 
of bill, with the German high-crowned sparrow, vim. 
Pyrgita domestiea; the other, however, is much smaller, 
the bill more slender, and, it would appear, always 
brown coloured ; in both of them the male has m brown 
crown. In all the species already noticed, the extre- 
mities of the wings are very short. It is otherwise 
with the following species : The Sardinian, whieli ppo>> 
bably follows the Spanish, and which Brehm, in the 
meantime, names with TemmincJc, Pyrgita hispamca, 
has a very strong bill, arched head, and in the male, 
not only, as in all the preceding, a black throat, bat also 
black spots on the sides oi the belly. In the Egyptian 
sparrow, Brehm's Pyrgita (BgypHca^ the biU is slwter^ 
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the crown flat, but the markiugp of colour the samer 
The same is the case with the eastern ; but this is much 
smaller than the immediately preceding, and has a more 
slender bill and more highly arched crown. It lives 
in the countries extendinf from Egypt to Bucharia. 
The last species to be mentioned is the Pyrgita arcuata, 
firom the Cape of Good Hope, which in marking 
resembles the immediately preceding ; but, in the male, 
there is a distinct white stripe under the eye. It is 
true, there are varieties of these species: thus, in 
Southern Germany there occur, although but rarely, 
male house sparrows, in which the head is entirely 
b^wn ; and in Egypt individuals occur which approacn 
in coloured delineation to ours. But these circumstan** 
ces do not, in the opinion of Brehm, invalidate his 
dis^ction of these species, as he states his firm convic^ 
tion that the individuals of his different species do not 
breed together. Temminck says, that the Pyrgita 
chaipina and domestica do not pair together; and 
Brehm has proved the same to be the case with 
tvo of the German i^cies, viz. Pyrgita domestica 
asd pagorum, Brehm makes out another species, 
which he names Pyrgita septentrionalis, that extends 
from Kiel to Copenhagen, and probably much farther 
northward. It has a flat crown, and short bill and 
head. A species occurs at Trieste of the same size, 
with a short bill and high crown. Two species breed at 
Renthendorf, the one has rather a flat crown, but with 
longer feet and bill than the northern ; the other has 
the OTOwn much elevated, extended bill, and short tail. 
This is Brehm's Pyrgita montana, the other his P^r* 
gtta cof/ipestris. 

It is also worthy of notice, that the species differ 
according to their place of residence or locality. Thus^ 
Brehm says he has convinced himself, that birds 
inhabiting cone forests, as those where pines prevail^ 
d]£%r from those residing in forests of broad leafed trees, 
as oak, lime, &c. This observation he has made with 
tl» JEmberiza citrineila, or yellow-hammer, Fringilla 
ctMsi or ohaffinch, FringiUa Hnoti^ or linnet^ Syhia 
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atricapiUa, or blackcap, Sylvia garrula of BechsteiBs 
and also with species of Troglodytes and Perdrix. 
They shew such marked differences, that we can 
determine them with ease after a little practice. The 
principal differences are here again in the head and 
bill. It has been ascertained, that different forms of 
crania determine different species of mammalia, but that 
the determinations are less strikingly marked in the 
smaller animals, as those of the mouse, shrew, and bat 
tribes, than in the larger ones, but that, in all these, the 
teeth afford good distinctive characters. It is worthy 
of remark, that, as the bill in birds is equivalent to the 
teeth in quadrupeds, that differences in the manducatory 
organs, in both classes, afford specific characters. 

Many ornithologists, says Brehm, will consider these 
distinctions either as useless, or as leading to needless 
minutids, — an opinion he considers as erroneous. In 
illustration of tne importance of such distinctions, he 
remarks, that the very precise determination of the spedes 
of Inrds affords interesting disclosures in regard to their 
migrations. Hitherto, says he, it has been beliered that 
the Strix bubo, or great homed owl, Cinclus, or water 
rail, wild duck, (Anas boschas,) Ilegulus, or gold-crested 
wren, and many others, remained in his neighbourhood, 
(Renthendorf,) daring the winter, which is not the 
case; for accurate determination of the species has 
shewn, that their great-homed owl leaves them, and its 
place is taken in the winter season by that from the 
north ; that a kind of wild duck, which rarely breeds 
in Central Germany, but is a native of the Faro Islands, 
is common in the open brooks and rivers in the winter 
season ; that the Northern Cinclus occurs more fre- 
quently in winter in their mountains, streams, and 
brooks, than the German Cinclus ; and that it is rarely 
the case that the gold-crested wren, which breeds there, 
remains over the winter, its place being taken by the 
northern species, which has wandered to them across 
the Baltic. 

These facts, fallowing Brehm*s determinations to be 
correct,) shew, m a very interesting manner, the iuqikor- 
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tance of his obsertations. It is not, it is true, a Dew mode 
of determining species ; for similar minute distinctions 
have long since been made by sportsmen, who, for 
example, distinguish two kinds of the common snipe, 
naming the smaller the high crowned; and some jaspers 
even maintain /there are three species. Bird catchers 
s^eak of two species of the goldfinch, (Fr, cardueiis,) 
viz. a laiTi^er and a smaller; ako, of an Alder SiskinBxia 
a Birch Siskin; of two kinds of grosbeak, {Loxiapy^r.); 
of a larger and smaller nighting$ue ; of different finches ; 
of different linnets, (Fringilla linaria,) These distinc- 
tions, Brehm says, ne has proved to be correct, by a 
careful examination of the osteology of the birds in< 
question. 

26. SYLVIA FlOOaSII, — vigors' WARBLER. 
AUDUBOK, FLATS XXX. — MALE. 

' Nothing whatever is known of the habits and man- 
ners of this species, named after Mr Vigors, an active, 
intelligent, and ingenious ornithologist. 

27. STLFIA CSILDBENJJ, — CHILDREN'S WARBLER. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXXV. 

A rare species, named after Mr Children, the 
celebrated chemist. i 

28. arLFiA carbonata, — the carbonated warbler. 

AUDUBON) PLATE LX. 

A new species, concerning which nothing is known, 
killed by Audubon in the state of Kentucky. 

' 29. STLFIA SATBSONIJ* — THE RATHBONE WARBLER. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXV. 

Of this new and beautiful species, named in remem- 
brance of the Rathbones of Liverpool, nothing is 
known. 
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90. TBOCBILU8 C0LUMBMJ8, UMMJEUS. 
NOKTHXKK HUMMING BIRD. 

** The mijjfration of birds/' say the authors of The 
Northern Zoology ^ ** has in all agfes been a matter of 
pleasing specuktion to the natural philosopher ; but in 
no instance does it appear more wonderful than when 
we contemplate it as forming part of the economy of the 
humming birds. The vast extent of space traversed 
by some of the winded tribes in their way from their 
winter retreats to their breedincf places, gives us great 
ideas of their unwearied strength of wing and rapidity 
of flight ; but how is our admiration of the ways oi 
Providence increased, when we find that one of the 
least of its class, clothed in the most delicate and 
brilliant plumage, and i^parently more fitted to flutter 
about in a conservatory, than to brave the fury of the 
blMt, should yield to few birds in the extent of its 
migrations! The ruby-throated humming bird, which 
winters to the southward of the United States, ranges, 
in summer, to the fifty-seventh parallel, and, perhaps, 
even still farther north.* We obtained specimens on 
the plains of the Saskatchewan, and Mr Drummond 
found one of their nests near the sources of the £lk 
River. This nest is conq>osed principally of the down 
g[ an anemone, bound together with a few stalks of 
moss and bits of lichen, and has an internal diametar 
of one inch. The eggs, two in number, of a reddkh 
white colour, and obtuse at both ends, are half an inch 
long, and four Unes and a quarter in transverse diameter." 

* Kotzebue informs us, that the Trochilus rufus is found in 
summer as high as the sixty-first parallel, on the Pacific coast. Tlie 
climate, however, is considerably milder to the west of lJt» Rodqr 
Mountains than to the eastward. 
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> 81. REGULU8 CUVJERII, — CnVIE&*8 REOULUS. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LY. 

This beautiful little species, from Pennsylvania, is 
of rare occurrence. 

82. ANTHUS PIPJENS, — THE PRAIRIE TITLARK. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXXX. 

Nothing particular is known of this new species. 

. 83. TROGLODYTES SEWJCKIJ, — BEWICK*S WREN. 
AUDUBON, PLATE ZVIII. 

A new species of wren,^ named in honour of the 
reviyer of engraving on wood in this country. 

84. EMBEBJZA BENSLOWJI, — HENSLOW*S BUNTING. 
A1TDUBON, PLATE LXX. 

Nothing is known of this species, named after Pro- 
fessor Henslow of Cambridge. 

86. XKBEBIZA NIVALIS, — SNOW BUNTING. 

** Amongst the specimens of this bird received are two 
males, each measuring seven inches. One killed on 
May 10th, presents precisely the colours of Le vieux 
male en plumage ePhiver, Temm. ; and the other, kiUed 
OB the 27th of the same month, is in complete summer 
plumage, with only the pure black and white colours. 
These two specimens shew, in the most satisfactory 
manner, how the change to the summer plumage takes 
fUfie, by the tips of the feathers on the parts tinged 
red dropping off, as mentioned by Temminck. A very 
few of the red points remain on the second specimen ; 
but they drop off on the slightest touch. And the 
QnequiJf and somewhat wiry i^pearance of the oUier 
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feathers, mark tbe recent loss tbey have sustained of 
their coloured margins. 

*^ A female, killed on the 10th of June, is noticed by 
Mr Edwards, las having the crown and nape black, with 
white tips. Fabricius remarks correctly, that the 
white feathers of the back and belly, when blown 
aside, appear black at their bases. This occurs both in 
the summer and winter plumage of the male bird. 

^ The snow buntings frequent the shores of the Arctic 
Sea during the summer season, retiring inland in the 
winter to shelter themselves in wooded tracts. At 
Cumberland House, in the interior of the country, and 
in lat. 54°, they remain the greater part of the winter, 
absenting themselves only occasionally tluring the severe 
storms of December and January. At Fort Enterprise, 
in lat. 64**, they were also seen m the winter, but more 
rarely, and in a register kept for a series of years at 
Fort Churchhill, in lat 59^, on the searcoast, they are 
noted as arriving from the 26th of March to the 7th 
of April; disappearing in the summer, returning again 
in the end of September, and remaining for about a 
month. It is mentioned as a rare occurrence, that one 
was killed in December. They made their first appear- 
ance at Captain Parry's winter quarters, in lat. 66^, 
on the 27th of April. In their winter migrations, they 
reach, according to Wilson, (voL ii. p. 224.^ as far south 
as the borders of Maryland. 

" They breed on Melville peninsula, and Captain 
Lyon describes their nest as being placed in the 
crevices of rocks, or amongst loose stones, and con- 
structed of dried grass, neaUy lined with white deers' 
hair. They lay seven eggs. (Parry's Narrative^ 
p. 462.) 

^ Pennant remarks, that it is singular that a gramini- 
-vorous bird should resort to the barren regions of the 
Arctic circle ; but Mr Brown has pointed out, that the 
grasses which grow on the islands of the Arctic Sea, 
Form nearly one-fifth of tbe phaenogamous vegetation ; 
a proportion nearly double to what ocours in any other 
part of the world. These grasses retain their seeds all- 
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the wintisr^ and thus furnish nourishment for the birds 
which arrire upon the meltings of the snow.* The 
snow bunting, moreover, feeds, as Temminck remarks, 
also on insects, and Wilson found their stomachs iilied 
with shell fish. 

** Fabricius,f and other writers, mention, that the male 
loudly serenades the female during incubation, but 
that nis song ceases when the young are hatched. Sir 
George Mackenzie informs us, that the song is pleasing, 
and resembles the first three or four notes pf the robin ; ^ 
whilst Marten, who, perhaps, was not musical, says, ' I 
can tell nothing of its singing, only that it whistleth 
a little> as birds use to do when they are hungry.' 
Spitzb, p. 73." — Richardson, 

GENUS IV. — COL UMBA. 

96. COLUMBA MJQMATOBJl.—TH^ PASSENGER FIGSOX. 
AUDUBOM, PLATE LXII. 

The most important feature in the natural history of 
these birds is their migration. These migrations are 
caused by the necessity of providing for food, and, con- 
sequently, they do not take place at any fixed period or 
season of the year. Indeed it happens sometimes, that 
an abundant supply of food in one district, will keep 
these birds absent from another for years. 

Their great power of flight enables them to pass 
over vast tracts of country in a very short tune. 
Pigeons, for example, have been killed in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, with their crops still filled with 
rice, coUiected by them in the fields of Georgia and 
Carolina, the nearest points at which this supply could 
po^ibly be obtained ; and as it is well ascertained, that, 
owing to their great power of digestion, they will 
decompose food entirely in twelve hours, they must 

* On tbeir first arrival they generally feed on grass seeds ; but 
u the summer advances, they live much on worms, and are then 
not 80 much esteemed. — Hearne, /. c. 

f Fauna GrcerU, p. 119. 
' I Travels in Iceland, p. 841. 
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have traTeUed between 300 and 400 miles in six boon, 
making their speed, at an average, about one mile in a 
minute ; and this would enable one of these birds, if so 
inclined, to visit the European continent, as swallows 
undoubtedly are able to do, in a couple of days. An 
individual of this species was shot, while perched on a 
wall near a pigeon-house at West Hall, Menymeal, 
Fifeshire, on the 3 1st December, 1825.^ This vast 

* Explanation of the FHgkt of Birds, — Were each mosde of 
flight to contract separately, it would only put in motion the raoit 
mobile of the parts of the body to which it is especially attached, 
but there would be no locomotion. This assertion is true in every 
respect. Thus, for example, in the lowering of the wings, during 
flignt, the resistance or contraction of the middle pectoral nrasdes 
and their congeners is absolutely necessary, since without it the 
wings would fall by their own weight, and the action of the 
great pectoral muscles would be useless. Besides, in the depression 
of the wings, the fixed point of the middle pectoral muscles, which 
is at the humerus, where their respective tendon is attached, 
retiring, it must necessarily be that the sudden contraction of these 
muscles contributes to the ascent of the trunk, until the moment 
when the humeri are arrested by the cessation of the action of the 
great pectoral muscles. 

It is easy to conceive why the projector muscles of the trunk 
and the depressors of the wings are stronger than the levators. It 
is because the former have to make the trunk perform a kind of 
leap, and by this means lower the wings, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the latter ; and these, not being able to prevent the 
humeri from falling, tsJce their fixed point in them, and draw the 
trunk upwards, thus seconding the action of the great pectoral 
moBcles, and participating of the kind of ^prcjection of the tnudk 
upwards and forwards. 

Thus, to enable the bird to rise in the air, and direct itself there, 
ill the muscles of flight must contract in the following order : 
The clavicle and scapula, being fixed by the trapezius, the rfaom- 
boidms, the upper part oi the longissimus dorsi, the oesto-floapukris 
and the cUvictuaris brevis, and the wing being in part unlbldtd, 
carried forwards, and raised by the action of the pectoralia medins, 
infra-clavicularis intemus, the levatores humeri, the coracoKbra- 
chialis and extensors of the anterior membrane of the wing, the 
bird then springs into the air, in accomplishing the extension of its 
wings. At the same time, the great pectoral muscles, the prin- 
cipal ones of the wings, and whose fixed point is as the humms at 
the insertion of their respective tendon, suddenly contract ; atid, 
on account of the resistance which the air opposes to the motion of 

1 
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power of BMA it seconded bjr great acuteneas of yisioii, 
which enaUes them, as they travel at a swift rate, to 
Tiew objects helow them, to discover their food with 
facility, and thus to finish their journey. Thus, it has 

<;he wings, hev all their force upon the sternum, through the inter- 
vention of which they make the trunk perform a kind of leap ; and 
the wings, the immeaiate lowering of which the atmospheric fluid 
resists, as we have just said, are nevertheless lowered by this 
indirect means. 

' While all these things are performing with an extreme, velocity, 
several muscles of the arm, among others the extaisors of the fore* 
arm, try to extend the wii^ ; but as the resistance of the air upon 
the extremities of the wings is very great, and as that fluid 
opposes all rapid motion on their part, these muscles then 
direct liheir force towards the trunk. Taking, theref(»«, their 
fixed point in the bones of (he fore-arm, on the outer side of the 
wing, and acting by their upper extremity, they extend the arm 
upon the fore-arm ; and as tnis action, and that of the great pecr 
toral muscles, take place at the same moment and in concert at both 
sides of the trunk, the latter is pushed upwards in a middle direc- 
tion. 

Thus, the eombinatiim of these various efforts impress upon the 
trunk a force of projection which carries it upwards and forwards 
along with the wings ; and this projection has evident relations 
to the leap of other animals. Then the great pectoral muscles 
relax, and the wings rise immediately, partly by the reaction of the 
air upon their lower sur&ce, and by the descent of the trunk, and 
partly by the action of the middle pectoral muscles and their con- 
geners, whose contraction is in a manna permanent during flight* 

The bird, after leaping forwards, no longer weighing upon the 
air during a moment, that fluid then, by its reaction, repds it, and 
tends to raise it higher than the leap alone could have made it do. 
It then prevents it from felling so low as the point of departure. 

The ascent of the trunk is, without doubt, favoured bv the 
internal air, which introduces itself into all parts of the animal, and 
which it has the fisiculty of retaining. This air, which is perhaps 
a light gas, being dilated and rareEra by great heat, not omy is its 
fpecific gravity thereby greatly diminished, but it must contribute 
to diminish tluit oi the bird by filling up all its vacuities during 

The bird which descends with precipitation, if it be afraid of 
injuring itsdf in approaching the grouno, opens its winffs and tail, 
tad performs several small leaps, which, diminishing the rapidity 
(rf the descent, permit it to alight gently. ^ 

It is by means of the tail that certain birds are enabled to 
descend from great heights with precipitation : by biinging tho 

VOL. IV. X 11 
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been observed, tbat tbe pigeons, wben pdssing over a 
fiteril part of the country, keep high in the air ; bot 
if, on the contrary, the land is richly covered with food; 
they will fly low, in order to discover the places most 
i^ndant in food. The form of these migrating bodies 
is an elongated oval, steered by a long, well>plaikied 
tail, fiimished with well set, and very muscular wing^ 
for the size of the individual. If a single bird is seen 
gliding through the woods, and close by, it passes as 
if by magic ; and, on trying to see it again, the eye 
searches in vain — the bird is gone. 

The multitudes of these birds almost pass belief. In 
the £mtumn of 1813, Audubon left his house at Hen- 
derson, on the banks of the Ohio, on his way to 
Louisville. Having met the pigeons flying from N.E. 
to S.W. in greater numbers than usual, he felt an 
inclination to enumerate the flocks that would pass 
within the reach of the eye in the course of one hour. 
He dismounted, and, seating himself on a small emi* 
nence, began to mark, in hb pocket-book, a dot for every 
flock which passed. Finding, however, that this wfts 
scarcely possible, and feeling unable to record the flo<^8, 
as they constantly increased, he rose, and, counting 
the dots already put down, found that 163 had been 
made in twenty-one minutes. He travelled on, and 
still met more the farther he went. The air was 
literally filled with pigeons; the light of noon-day 
became dim, as during an eclipse. Whilst waiting for 
dinner at the Sun, Audubon saw, at his leisure, immense 
legions still going by, and he says, '* But I cannot 
describe to you the extreme beauty of their aeridl 
evolutions, when a hawk chanced to press upon the 
rear of a flock. At once, like a torrent, and with a 
noise like thunder, they rushed into a compact masB> 

feathers of tbe tail close together, and closing the wings, they therdby 
render the action of the air predominant on the postericMr parttf 
the body, which directs the anterior part downwards, and dteUvers 
it over entirely to the influence of gravity. 

The tail can strengthen the action of the wing, by directiiig 
itself towards it. 
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pressing upon each otbet towards the centre, la these 
almost solid masses, thej darted forward io undulating 
and EG^ular lines, descended and swept close over the 
earth with inconceivable velocity, mounted perpendi- 
cularly, so as to resemble a vast column, and, when 
high, were seen wheeling and twisting within their 
continued lines, which then resembled the coils of a 

figantic serpent" Before sunset, Audubon reached 
.ouisville, distant from Hardensburgh 55 miles; the 
pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers, 
and continued to do so for three days in succession. 
Audubon attempts to reckon the number of pic^eons 
in one of these flocks, and the daily quantity of food 
consumed by it. He takes, as an example, a column 
of one mile. in breadth, and supposes it passing over 
us, without interruption, for three hours, at the 
rate of one mile per minute. This will give us a 
parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, averaging 180 square 
miles ; and, allowing two pigeons to the square yard, 
we have one billion one hundred and fifteen millions 
<me hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one 
flock : and, as every pigeon consumes fully half a pint 
per day, the quantity required to feed, such a nock 
most be eight millions seven hundred and twelve 
tbousand bushels per day. Audubon thus describes 
the appearance of the pigeons at one of their robsting 
places : — ** The sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
pigeon had arrived; but, suddenly, there burst forth 
a general cry of, * Here tihey come !* The noise which 
they made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard 
.gale at sea, passing throu^^h the rigging of a close reefed 
vesseL As the birds arrived, and passed over me, I felt 
a current of air that surprised me. Thousands were 
soon knocked down by the men provided with poles. 
The current of birds, however. Kept still increasing. 
The fires were lighted, and a most magnificent, as well 
as a wonderful and terrifjring sight, presented itself. 
The pigeons, coming in by thousands, alighted every 
where, one above anothcf, until solid masses of them. 
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r^sembHng hanging swaims of bees, as large as begs- 
heads, were formed on eyery tree, in all directions^ 
Here and there the perches gaye way under the weight 
with a crash, and, falling to the ground, destroyed 
hundreds of tiie birds beneath, forcing down the dense 
groups with which eyery stick was loaded. It was a 
scene of uproar and confusion. I found it quite useless 
to speak, or eyen to shout, to those persons nearest me. 
The reports, eyen, of the nearest guns, were seldom 
heard ; and I knew only of the finng by seeing the 
shooters reloading. No person dared yenture within the 
line of deyastation ; the hogs had been penned up in 
due time, the picking up of the dead and wounded 
being left for the next mornings employment. Still the 
pigeons were constantly coming ; and it was past mid- 
night before I perceiyed a decrease in the number of 
those that arriyed. The uproar continued, howeyer, 
the whole night; and, as iwas anxious to know to 
what distance the sound reached, I sent off a man, 
accustomed to perambulate the forest, who, returning 
two hours afterwards, informed me he had heard it 
distinctly when three miles from the spot. Towards 
the approach of day, the noise rather subsided ; but^ 
long ere objects were at all distinguishable, the pigeons 
began to moye off, in a direction quite different from 
that in which they had arriyed the eyeniufif before ; and, 
at sunrise, all that were able to fly had disappeared. 
The bowlings of the wolyes now reached our ears; 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, racoons, opossums, 
and pole-cats, were seen sneaking off from the spot, 
whilst eagles and hawks, of different species, accom- 
panied by a crowd of yultures, came to supplant them, 
and enjoy their share of the spoil. It was then that 
the authors of all this deyastation began their entry 
amongst the dead, the dying, and the mangled. The 
pigeons were picked up, and piled in heaps, until each 
nad as many as he could possibly dispose of, when the 
hogs were let loose to feed on the remainder." 
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The foUowing table of Brehm's arrangement of the 
European pigeons, will interest some of our readers :— 

Columbine birds. ColiunbidaB.— JLtfocA. 

Genus I. 
Pigeons. ColumbsL— LitmiBUSf Bqfe, Brefmi, 

First Division^ 
Ring pigeons. Columbse torquatse. , 

1. High croirned ring pigeon. C. palunibaa. — Lm, 

2. Pine ring pigeon. C. pinetorum. — Brehm. 

a Plat crowned ring pigeon. C. torquata.— ^reA«n. 

Second Dwision, 
Field pigeons. Columbae campestris. 

1. Domestic field pigeon. C. domestica. — Lin, 
2L Southern field pigeon. C. livia— ifriw. 
3. Amalias field pigeon. C. amalise. -^Brekm, 

T&ird Dwirion, 
Cave pigeons. Columbw cavorum. 

1. Stock pigeon. C. aenas. — Lin. , 

2. Cave pigeon. C. cavorum. — Brehm, 

Genus IL 

Turtle dove. Peristera. — Bq/e. 

1. High crowned turtle dove. P. turtur. — Bcff'e. 

2. Flat crowned turtle dove. P. tenera. — Brehm, 

3. Dubious turtle dove. P. dubia. — Brehm. 

GENUS V. — TETRAO, 

S7> GROUSE. 

Birds of this genus are of a hardy frame, and patient 
of extreme cold* They only occur in northern or tem» 
perate countries, and have not yet been discovered in 
Africa, in the eastern parts of Asia, or in South 
America. The northern regions of Europe and America 
produce them in the greatest abundance. The special 
UMsalities which they affect vary according to the diffe- 
rent kinds ; and even the haunts of the same species 
admit of yariation, according to circumstances. The 
wood grouse (such as the magnificent capercailzie, 
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T. urogalhts, a former inhabitant of Scotland) prefer 
forests of pine, and of such other hardy trees as grow 
. readily on the sides of mountains. The red grouse, 
( T, scoticus,) so highly esteemed as an article of food, 
and so eagerly followed by our sportsmen, confines 
itself to the acclivities of mountains and moors, and 
is careless of other shelter than that afforded by the 
natural roughness of the ground and its plentiful 
covering of heath. The habits of the black cock 

iT. tetrix) may be said to be, in this respect, interme- 
iate between those of the two species just alluded to ; 
for although it usually occurs in mountainous and 
moorish districts, it exhibits a partiality for cover of 
birch or willow. Ptarmigans seem to prefer, in com- 
paratively temperate climates, such as that of Scotland, 
the bare and stony sides and summits of the highest 
mountains ; but under the severe climate of Greenland, 
and the most northern parts of North America, they 
are chiefly found in the vicinity of the sea shore, by 
the banks of rivers, and among the willow and other 
copse wood of the lower and more sheltered vales. 

38. TSTSAO (lAOOPUS) MUTU8, LBACH.— THE FTAKMIOAK. 

Ptarmigan, Penn, Brit, Zod, 1. p. 859, pi. 57. — ^PP^ Figure, 
Tetrao lagopus, Captain Sabine, Suppl. Parry* s jPint Voy. 
p. czcvii. Sab» {J, ) Frankl, Joum, p. 682. RichardsfMy Afp, 
Parry' $ Second Voy, p. 350. 

According to Captain Sabine, this bird inhabits the 
islands lying to the southwest of Baffin's Bay, as well 
as the loftiest mountains in Scotland. A specimen 
from Churchill River, Hudson's Bay, was declared by 
Mr Sabine to be identical with the ptarmigan of Scot- 
land, thus establishing it as an inhabitant of the 
American continent. It remains, however, to be seen 
whether or not it is the same, according to the method 
of discrimination, depending on the form of the head, 
he, as pointed out by Brehm. 
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W* TMTRAO (LAGOPUs) 8ALJCBTI, 8WAIKSOK.— WILLOW 6R0USE« 

Genus, Tetrao, X^inn, Sub-genus, Lagopus, Vidllot, ^-Th& 
"White Partridge, {^Lagopusj) Edwards, pi. 72 ; male in spring. 
— Tetrao lagopus, Forst. Phil, Trdns. Ixii. p. 390. —White 
Grouse, Penn. Arct. Zool. ii. p. 807» No. 183.— -Rehusak 

. Grouse, Idem, p. 316; E. — Willow Partridge, Hearne, Jbum. 
p. 411. — Tetrao saliceti, Temm, ii. p. 471.; Sab. FrankL 
Jour. p. 681 ; Richardsoriy App, Parry's Second Voy. p. 847, 
No. 7. — Wawpeethseo, Crees. Kasbah, Chipewyans* Akkai- 
diggseuck, Esquimaux, 

" The willow grouse inhabits the fur countries from 
the fiftieth to the seventieth parallels of latitude, within 
which limits it is partially migratory ; breeding in the 
^leys of the Rocky Mountains, the BarreQ Grounds^ 
and Arctic coasts ; collecting in flocks on the approach 
of winter, and retiring southward as the severity of 
the weather increases; considerable bodies, however, 
remaining in the woody tracts as far north as latitude 
67^, even in the coldest winters. It is tolerably abun^ 
daot in the sixty-fifth parallel all the year, and assembles 
in vast flocks on the shores of Hudson's Bay in the 
winter time. Mr Hutchins has known ten thousand 
captured in a single season at Severn River, and Sir 
Thomas Button, and other navigators, speak of still 
greater multitudes. In the year 1819, its earliest 
i^>pearance at Cumberland House, lat. 54^, was in the 
second week of November; and it returned to the 
northward again before the beginning of springs The 
species seems to be identical with the willow grouse 
of the Old Continent, which inhabits the greater part 
of Scandinavia, Kamtschatka, Greenland, and Iceland* 
and also the valleys of the Alps. In America, these 
grouse shelter themselves in the winter in thickets 
of willow and dwarf birches, on the banks of marshes 
itnd Udces, the tops and buds of the shrubs constituting 
the principal part of their food at that season. Denuded 
bandy spots are favourite resorts in the daytime ; but 
they pass the night in holes in the snow. When 
pursued by a sportsman or bird of prey, they often 
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termiiiate their flight bj diyiog precipitately iate tl^ 
loose snow, endeavouring to escape by working their 
Way beneath the surface, which they do with conside- 
rable celerity. Iii thick, windy, or snowy weather^ 
they are very shy, and then often perch on the tafier 
willows, when it requires a sharp eye to distinguyi 
them from flakes of snow. In tne breeding season, 
they feed mostly on the berries of the empetntm 
nigrumy vaccinium vitis id(Ba, and arbutus alptnoy which 
are exposed by the first thaws, and do not disappear 
mtil replaced by the new crop. At the commenoemeiit 
ef this period they begin to lose their snow-white 
winter dress, the male clmnging first, his head and nedi 
becoming red, and, when viewed from a distance, odtt* 
trastin^ so strongly with the white body, as to appear 
as if they were stripped of their feathers, and ^aite 
raw. The beginning of June is the period of iociiImh 
tion, and the femtue then moults, the delay being 
admirably suited to her habits, and well calculated to 
ensure her safety. The male puts on his coloured 
plumage as soon as the rocks and eminences moat 
expos^ to the sun become bare, and at a time when 
be is accustomed to stand on a large stone, and call, in 
a loud, croaking voice, to the females, that hide them- 
selves in their white dress among the unmelted snow 
on the more level ground. Like most other birds that 
summer within the Arctic cirde, they are more in 
motion in the milder light of night than in the broad 
glare of day. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
eggs. The eggs are bright or daric yellow, with chestnut 
brown spots, or dots." — Richardson, 

40. TBTBAO (lAOOPUS) MUPBSTMiai LEACH. — aOCK G&OUSa. 

Rock grouse, Penn, Arct* Zool. % p. 312, N. 184. — Tetrao 

lagopus, Temm, 2, p. 468. 

** This bird was first described by Pennant as a distinct 
species, principally on the authority of Mr Hutchins, 
and was adopted into the compilations of Latham and 
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Chndbi; but it was reserred for Captein Sabine- to 
point out clearlj the differences betireen it and the 
T^ao lagopus of , the Highlands of Scotland; the 
piincipal of which are, the colours and markings of the 
Manner pliunage, and the size ; the rock grouse being 
smaUery having more of the brownish yellow in ito 
tanuner dress, broader bars of black, and none of the 
dnereoos tint which predominates in the ptarmigan.* 
If the latter risits the settlements on Hudson's Bar 
otherwise than accidentally, of which there is much 
doobt, He«rne and^ome other writers have confounded 
the two opecies under the name of rock grouse ; and, 
indeed, in their winter dress, the only perceptible 
difference between the two seems to be size ; hence wt^ 
ean learn nothing certain from these authors of the 
distribution of the species. Hutchins reports, that the 
rock grouse is numerous at the two extremities of 
Hudson's Bay, but does not appear at the middle 
settlements, (York and Severn raetories,) except in 
▼ery severe seasons, when the willow n^use are 
scarce ; and Captain Sabine informs us that uey abound 
on. Melville Island, lat lAP to 75% in the sununer. It 
arrived there in its snow-white winter dress on the 
I2th of May, 1820; at the end of that month the 
females began to assume their coloured plumage, which 
was complete by the first week in June, the change at 
the latter period being only in its commencement with 
the males. Some of the males were killed as late as 
the middle of June in their unaltered winter plumage. 
In this respect the species differs from the willow 

* Captain Sabine obsenret, that " the distribution of the coloured 
plumage of the rock grouse corresponds, both in the male and 
remale, with the ptarmigan, the same parts of both specieB 
remaining white; but there is much difference in the colour 
itself: the upper plumage of the ptarmigan is cinereous, with 
i m d i i lating and narrow black lines uid minute spots ; whereas im 
the rock grouse each feather is black, cut by transverse broad lines 
or bars of a reddish yellow, which do not reach the shaft, and have 
spaces of black between them broader than themselves ; the feathers 
ai« tipped^ in the male, with a light colour, that approaches t« 
White m the female." 
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f^ro¥M^, whoto males first assume the summer cdourt^ 
'The rock grouse is found also on Melville PeniusuU 
and the Barren Grounds, seldom going fardier south iu 
winter than latitude 63" in the interior, but descending 
along the coast of Hudson's Bay to latitude 58^, and 
in severe seasons still farther to the southward. It 
also occurs on the Rocky Mountains as far south as 
latitude 55^. It exists m Greenland, is common in 
Norway, is known in Sweden by the name of sno rissOt 
and is the species most frequent in the museums of 
France and Italy under the name of Tetmo lagopus* . 
}t is not a native of Scotland. The rock grouse, in its 
manners and mode of living, resembles the willow 
i;rouse, except that it does not retire so far into the 
woody country in winter. Contrary, however, to what 
Hearne says, it is frequent, in open woods on the 
borders of lakes in that season, particularly in the 
sixty-fifth parallel of latitude, though, perhaps, the 
bulk of the species remains on the skirts of the Barren 
Grounds. It hatches in June. The ground colour of 
the egg is, according to Captain Sabine, a pale reddish 
brown, and is irregularly blotched and spotted with 
clarker hrown "-^Ilicharclson, 



41. TETRAO (lAOOPUS) LEUCURUS, RICH. 
WHITE-TAILED GROUSE. 

Genus, Tetrao, Linn, Swains, — Sub-genus, (2,) Lagopus, Ra^, 
In winter is entirely white : in summer coloured : the taU 
' white, 

" Of this undescribed species I have only five speci- 
tnens, four procured by Mr Drumraond on the Rocky 
Mountains, in the fifty-fourth parallel, and one by Mr 
Macpherson on the same chain, nine degrees of latitude 
/ai*ther north. Mr Douglas killed several in 1827, but, 
through the want of means of carriage, was obliged to 
leave them behind. It is said to have the habits of the 
ptarmigan, and to inhabit the snowy peaks near the 
mouth of the Columbia as well as the lofty ridges of 
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tfa«' Rocky Moantains. Its summer dress is interme- 
^ate in colour bet^i^een that of T. lagcpus and 
rupestris ; but it differs from both these species in its 
sinaller size, and in its tail being totally white at all 
seasons. The sexes of my specimens were not noted ; 
but none of them haye the black eye stripe ; iind Mr 
DramixK>nd, who killed gfreat numbers, is confident that 
that mia*k does not exist in either sex." — Richardson* 



Account of several new species of Grouse, recently 
discovered by Mr David Douglas, among the Rocky 
Mountains, 

The interesting species of grouse, which we have 
now the pleasure of noticing, were discoTered by Mr 
Dayid Douglas, the intelligent trayeller employed by 
the London Horticultural Society to explore some of 
the northern regions of America. They are described 
and figured in Mr James Wilson's elegant Illustrations 
of Zoology, and specimens of the whole are deposited in 
the Edinburgh College Museum. 

The following details, communicated by Mr James 
Wilson, will enable those of our readers who may not 
have an opportunity of consulting his splendid i7/tM^a* 
tions, to rorm a distinct conception of these beautiful 
and interesting birds. 

** The most remarkable of the species, to which we 
have now to direct the attention of our readers, is 
the Tetrao urophasianus, or pheasant-tailed grouse, 
the largest of all the American species of the genus, 
and, excepting the capercailzie, or wood grouse, the 
kirgest to be met with in any country. This bird 
yas observed by Messrs Lewis and Clark, by whom 
"H is mentioned under the name of the * cock of the 
plains.' A short notice of it was also published some 
time ago, in the Zoological Journal, by Charles Lucian 
Bona]jarte, who obtained an imperfect specimen of the 
male m London. 

^ The length of this bird, when full grown, is thirty- 
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two inohM; its girth, tweiitf<4wo. It weig^ /rom tik 
to ei^t pounds. In the female, the lengthened filamen* 
tons feathers on die sides of the neck are wanting; 
The skin, cheek, and upper part of the throat, are 
dingy white, streaked with brownish black; the re- 
mainder of the anterior portion of the neck and breast 
are grayish white, minutely streaked and spotted wi^ 
brownish black. In other respects, her plum{^ neaily 
resembles that of the male. Her size is considerably 
less. 

** The flight of these magnificent bird is slow and 
unsteady, and affords but little amusement to tbe sports- 
man. Their wings are feeble, and of smaH dimen- 
sions, in proportion to the great size and weight of 
their bodies ; and Uieir progress through tbe air is 
consequently effected rather by a fluttering motioiiy 
than by a cUrect and continuous flight. They rise «t 
first hiu*riedly from the ground, giving two or three 
•laps with their wings in quick succession, and, after 
flpng a short distance, all the time swinging from side 
to tide with a whirring noise, they gradually drop agmn 
to the ground. When raised, their voice resembles 
that of the common pheasant. Though they may be 
said to represent the capercailzie, or wood grouse, 

iT, urogcMuSf) in the New World, they so far diflfer 
om that species in their mode of life, that they never 
perch. * Indeed,' says Mr Douglas, in a letter addressed 
to me on these subjects, * within their range not a 
bush lai^r than a common broom or whin is to be 
found.* — < The young autumnal birds,' he adds, * are 
of a light gray, or betwixt that and date colour. The 
osophagus (externally) in c<^ur is similar to that of 
T, cupidOy but has numerous reticulated minute nerves 
(blood-vessels ^ of a darker tint, which are conspicuous 
iHien in an inmited state. How delighted you would 
be to see this bird making love! His usual form is 
totally lost He appears aU neck and breast, and is on 
the whole one of the most grotesque looking creatures 
that can well be imagined.' 
^ They pair in March and ApriL * Small emtnences 
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on tii« batiks oi fltreams are the places usually selected 
for celebrating the weddings ; the time generally 
about sunrise. The wings of the male are lowered and 
buaziDg oo the ground; the tail spread like a fan, 
somewhat erect; the hare yellow cesophagus inflated 
to a prodigious, sise, ioMy half as large as his body, and 
from its soft membranous substance being well con- 
trasted with the scale-like feathers bdow it on the 
breast, and tiie flexile silky feathers on the neck, which 
on these occasions stand erect In this grotesque form 
he diqidays, in the presence of his intended mate, a 
Tariety of pleasing attitudes. His loTe-song is a com» 
ftised, grating, but not offensively disagreeable tone,—- 
something that we csm imitate, but have a difficulty in 
expressing, — jETttrr-Attrr-Attrr-r-r-r-Aoo, ending in a 
deep hollow tone, not unlike the sound produced by 
blowing into a large reed.' 

^ The pheasant-tailed grouse builds on the ground^ 
beneatii the shade of Purshia and Artemisia, or near 
stiieams, among Phalaris aruudinacea. The nest is 
carelessly constructed of dry grass and twigs. The 
eggs are of a wood-brown colour, irregularly blotched 
with chocolate brown at the larger end ; in size they 
equal those of a common fowl, and yary from thirte^i 
to seventeen in. number. The period of incubation is 
about three weeks ; and the young leave their nest a 
few hours after they are hatched. 

^ In the summer and autumn months, according to 

Mr Douglas, these birds are seen in small troops, and 

in spring and winter in flocks of several hundreds. 

They are plentiful throughout the barren. arid plains of 

the river Columbia, as well as in the interiiur of North 

California. They do not exist on the banks of the 

river Missouri ; nor have they been seen in any place 

, east of the Rocky Mountains. The vernacular name 

by which they are known among the Kyuse Indians, 

mrho reside on the banks of the Columbia, is Pyamii, 

.Their food ccmsists chiefly of the buds, leaves, and 

fruit of Purshia tridentata, Artemisia, the seeds of 

CoefuSp brown and blade ants, and sand bugs. Their 
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flMb is dark coloured ; and, I am sorry to add, not faf^ 
ticularly good in point of flavoor. 

** The next species in size and importance is RichanU 
son's gfrouse, (Tetrao Richardsomi,} so named in 
honour of Dr Richardson, the distinguished travelLor. 
The most remarkable featore in the plumage of this 
species is the contrast between the plumage of the male 
and female. The prevailing colours of the former are 
obscure lead colour and brown, those of the latter 
yellowish brown and black, with a few streaks and 
^M>ts of white. 

^ The weight of these birds varies from two and a. half 
to three pounds. Their flesh is white and exoellent. 
They pair in April, and farm their nests of small twi^ 
leaves, and grass, on the declivities of subalpine hiUs. 
They usually select, for the purposes of nidificati<Mi, 
smaU coppices of haz^ and birch, in the vidnity of 
springft or mountain rills. They lay from thirteen to 
nineteen eggs, which are nearly as large as those of the 
domestic fowl, and are marked with larger and smaller 
specks of red. According to Mr Douglas theur period 
of incubation is three weeks. They feei. on the bods 
of the pine, the catkins of birch, alder, and hazel, and 
the fruit of Fragaria and Vciccinium. Their voice is 
A continuation of distinct hollow sounds like the cooing 
of a dove. Their flight is swift, steady, and particularly 
gracefuL When startled from the sombre oranches of 
the overshadowing pine trees, tjieir usual roosting 
places, they descend, or rather drop, to within a few 
jfeet of the ground before they commence flying, — a 
-circumstance which, Mr Douglaa observes, often leads 
the hunter to think he has secured his bird, until he 
sees it in the distance winging its way through the 
forest. This trait seems peculiar to the species. No 
bird, however, is more easily destroyed, for they wiU 
.often continue to sit, with apparent tranquillity, on the 
rocks or pine trees, after several shots have been fired* 
In spring they are seen in great numbers basking in the 
jsun on .the southern declivities of the low hills, and in 
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ytmier in tfa« Reigfabeuriiood of springs, lakes, or large 
streams, in flocks of sixty or eighty. They are easSy 
captured by small snares formed of sinews of the deer 
trtbe. They are very abundant on the subalpine regions 
of the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 52^ N. longitude 
1150 W. They are still more numerous in the moun- 
tainous districts of the riyer Columbia, in lat# 48° N. 
k)ng. 118 W. 

** This species is rare on the mountains of the north- 
vest coast. Mr Douglas captured some in April 1825, 
and several more during the winters of 1826 and 1827. 
The birds from the last named locality appeared larger, 
with the general colours more distinct, and a broader 
marking of white at the extremity of the tail. A few 
seasons ago Mr Sabine received specimens of this kind, 
through the Hudson's Bay Ckmipany, which were 
supposed to have been obtained among the mountains 
near the sources of the river Athabasca. 

** The third species is named the smaller pheasant-tailed 
grouse, (^Teiraa urophasianellus,) a beautiful bird^ 
nearly alhed to the pin-tailed grouse of Latham ( Tetrao 
phasianellus.y The general colour is pale brown, richly 
barred and olotched with black, particularly on the 
back and scapulars, where the black forms the prevailing 
portion of tne plumage. The wing-coverts are marked 
with subrounded pale spots, and the outer webs of the 
primary quill-featners are also marked with many almost 
colourless spot^ of a rounded or oblong figure. The 
sexes resemble each other in their plumage. The tail 
of the male is more fully developed, and his dimensions 
exceed those of the female. 

** The flight of this species is swift, steady, and almost 
noiseless. Their habits approach closely to those of 
the large species first described. They inhabit the 
same country, farm their nests after the same fashion, 
Uid, in similar situations, subsist on the same food, and, 
produce their young at the same season. The number 
of eggs varies from eleven to fifteen. Of these the 
colour is light ash^ and their size does not much exceed 
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those df ft pigeon. They are more nranefftras ihiiii,4be 
larger species, with which they associate and live in 
harmony. They are shy, and not ea»ly iq[>proaohed by 
the sportsman. 

- ** The fourth species is named, in honour of Mr Sabine, 
Tetrao Sabini, Its plumage is rich and varied, and 
presents those singular appendages or shoulder-knots 
so conspicuous in another species, to which it bears a 
grei^ resemblance, the wood partridge of the United 
States and Canada ( Tetrao umbeUusT) The sexes do 
not differ much from eacli «ther. The colours of the 
female are grayer and less richly toned. The weig^ 
is two pounds. 

*^ Of this species the flight iS' rapid, and consists of a 
cruiok clapping of the wings, and then of a sudden 
uarting or shooting forwadls, with scarcely luiy di»- 
cemible moTement of the individual parts. They fead 
on the buds of Pinus, Fragaria, MuhiSf Corylus, and 
Alnus, and the berries of Vaccinium. They build upon 
i^e ground in coppices of CoryluSy Amelomchier, and 
Pteris, on the outskirts of pine forests; their nests 
are composed of the slender fronds of Pteris, dry leaves, 
and grass.* They pair in March. The eggs are of a 

* Nests of Birds* — ^ The constnietion.and sdected dtuatifHM 
•f the nestg of birds, are as rewarkaUe as the variety of materials 
employed in them, — the same forms, places, and articles, being 
rarely, perhaps never, found united by the different species, 
which we sm>uld suppose similar necessities would direct to a 
uniform provision. Birds that build early in the spring, seem to 
require warmth and shelter for their yonng ; and the blaubird and 
the thrush line their nests with a plaster of loam, perfectly 
Excluding, by these cottage-like walls, the keen icy gales of our 
opening year ; yet, should accident bereave the parents of their first 
hopes, tney will construct another, even wnen summer is ftx 
advanced, upon the model of their first erection, and with the 
same precautions against severe weather, when all necesai^ for 
such provision has ceased, and the usual t^nperature of the season 
requiring coolness and a free circulation of air. The house 
sparrow will commonly build four or five times in the year, and m 
a variety of situations, under the warm eaves of our houses and 
our sheds, the branch of the clustered fir, w the diick tall hedge 

3 
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I 
1 

dibgy white; with red epob» and vary in nmnber fix>m 
nine to eleyen. 

** These birds are not so common as some of the others. 
For a short time during earlj spring, they associate in 

that bounds our gardens, Sec. ; in all which places, and withput 
the least consideration oi site <Hr seasoiiy it will collect a great mass 
•f straws and hay, and gather a )lrc^«aion of feathero from th« 
poultry yard, to line its neat. This cradle for its young, whether 
under our tiles in March or in July, when the parent bird is 
pantiiu^ in the common heat of the atmosphere, nas the same 
provisions made to afford warmth to the brood; yet this is a bird 
tbat is Kttle affected by any of the extreme* of our climate. The 
wood pigeoft and the jay, tlumgh they erect their fabrics on the 
Call underwood in the open air, will construct them so slightly^ 
and with such a scanty provision of materials, that they seem 
scarcely adequate to support their broods; and even their eggs 
may almost be seen through the loosely connected materials ; but 
the goldfinch, that inimitable spinner, the Arachn^ of the grore, 
iorms its cradle of fine mossea and lichens, collected from the apple 
•r the pear tree, compact as a felt, lining it with the down of 
thistles besides, till it is as warm as any texture of the kind can be, 
and it becomes a model for beautiful construction. The golden- 
crested wren,' a minute creature, perfectly unmindful of any 
severity in our winter, and which hatches its youn^ in June, tl^ 
warmer portion of our year, yet builds its nest with the utmost 
attention to warmth ; and, interweaving small branches of moes 
with the web of the spider, forms a dosely compacted texture, 
nearly an inch in thicKness, lining it with such a profusion of 
feathers, that, sinking deep into this downy accumulation, it seems 
almost lost itself when sitting, and the young, when hatched, 
appear stifled with the warmth of their bedding, and the heat of 
their apartment ; while the whitethroat, the bladkca'p, and others, 
which will hatch their voung nearly at the same period, or in July, 
will require nothing ot the hind. A few loose bents and goose 
erass, ruddy entwined with perhaps the luxury of some scattered 
nurs, are jperfectly sufficient for all the wants of these ; yet they 
are birds that live only. in genial temperatures, fed nothii^ c^ the 
icy gales that are natural to our pretty indigenous artists, but flit 
from snn to son, and, we might suppose, would require much 
warmth in our dimate during the season of incubation ; but it is 
not so. The greenfinch places its nest in the hedge, with little 
T^ard to concealment; its fabric is slovenly and rude, and the 
materials of the coarsest kinds ; >whi]e the chaffinch, just above it 
in the elm, hides its nest with cautious care, and moulds it with 
the utmost attention to order, neatness, and form. ^ Ooe bird must 
have a hole in the ground ; to another, a crevice in the wall, or a 
chink in a tree, is indispensable. The bullfinch requires fine roots 
VOL, IV, Y 
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small flo<d£8y rardy exoeeding' eight or tw«lv«. At 
other seasons it seldom happens that more than three 
or four are seen together. This species exMhits a 
remarkahlj strong attachment to its yoiin|^ When 
the hunter approaches the spot where the brood lie 
concealed, the mother usually sallies forth in the 

freatest rage, with the tail broadly spread, the wings 
uzzing and rubbing on the ground, and the shoulder-' 
knots raised; and in this grotesque condition she 
continues to run backwards and forwards, in a state of 
the most anxious solicitude, within a few yards of the 
sportsman, whose feelings are probably in no> way 
softened by such an exhibition of maternal tenderness. 
" Sabine's grouse not only resembles Tetrao umbeUus 
in the prevailing characters of its plumage, but also in 
its habit of perching on stufaips of decayed trees in the 
darkest parts of the forest, and there performing* the 
singular operation called drumminffy which is effected 
by giving two or three loud distinct slaps with the 
wings, followed by many others, which become quicker 

for its nest ; the gray flycatcher will have cobwebs for the outworks 
of its shed. All the parus tribe, except the individual above men- 
tioned, select some hollow in a tree, or cranny in a wall ; and, 
sheltered as such places must be, yet will they collect abundance of 
feathers, and warm materials for their iimmts' beds. Endless 
examples might be found of the dissimilarity of requirements in 
these constructions among the several associates of our groves, our 
hedges, and our houses; and yet the supposition cannot be 
entertained for a moment, that they are superfluous, or not 
essential, for some purpose with which we are unacquainted.* 

* ** I remember no bird that seems to suffer so frequently from the 
peculiar construction of its neat, and, by reason of our common obser. 
vance of its sufferings, obtains more of our pity, than the house martin. 
The rooks will at times have their nests torn from their airy site, or 
have their effgs shaken from it by the gales of spring, but the poor 
martin, which places its earthy shed beneath the eave or the bam, tiie 
roof oi the house, or in the comer of the house window, is more 
generally injured. July and August are the months in which these 
birds usually bring out their yoon^, but one rainy day at this period, 
attended with wind, will often moisten the earth that composea the 
nest, the cement then fails, and all the unfledged young ones are dashed 
upon the ground ; and there are some places to which these poor birds 
are imfortunately partial, though their nests are annually wadied 
down. The prqiecnng thatch of the old farm-house appears to be their 
safest asylum. The parent birds at times seem aware of the misfortune 
that awaits them, as, before the calamity is completed, we may obaerre 
them with great anxiety hovering about their neata.** -~Kn<^p. 
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and quicker, until tW noise appears* to ^ ^^i^ ^^ ^^ 
distance, lik« the sound of a muffled drum. The true 
voice is a contmuation of measured sounds, not unlike 
the ticking of a large clock. This yery interesting and 
beautiful species was discovered by Mr Douglas in the 
woody parts of the coast of Jnorthwest America, 
betfreen the parallels of 40^ and 49^, from Cape Men* 
docina on the south, to the Straits of Juan de Fuca^ 
Quadhra, and Vancouyer's Island, on the north. 

'^ The fifth and last species to be noticed, though of 
smaller dimensions, is certainly not inferior in beauty 
to any of its predecessors : of this I am as yet 
acquainted only with the male. The species which it 
resembles most nearly is the Canada grouse, Tetrao 
canadensis. The general plumage is dark and glossy, 
and composed of alternate bars of black and grayish 
brown ; the head, neck, and breast, are almost black ; 
the tail is entirely Mack; the upper and under tail- 
coyerts are black, terminated by a large white spot; 
and the lateral parts of the abdomen are likewise 
spotted with white. 

'* Mr Douglas states that there is nothing yety peculiar 
in the manners of this bird* Its ^ht is similar to 
that of the last mentioned species. It riins over the 
shattered rocks> and among the brushwood, with 
amazing speed, and only uses its wings as a last effort 
to escape. Like the others, it builds on the ground, 
not imfrequently at the foot of decayed stumps, or by 
the side of fallen timber in the mountain woods. The 
nest is composed of dead leaves and grass, and contains 
from five to seven eggs, of a dingy white colour, and 
not larger than those of our wood pigeon. 

** The alarm note of this bird is composed of two or 
three hollow sounds, ending in a disagreeable grating 
noise, like the latter part of the cry of the well known 
flfuinea fowL It is said to be one of the most common 
birds in the ysdleys of the Rocky Mountain, from lat. 
50<^ to 54*^, near the sources of tho Columbia River., 
It probably inhabits still higher latitudes. Small flocks 
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were seen on the hi^h mountains which form the 
base, or platform, of the snowy peaks, Mount Hood, 
Mount St Helens, and Mount Baker, on the western 
parts of the continent. 

** This species is named Franklin's grouse, Tetrao 
Franhliniif (Rocky Mountain spotted grouse,) in honour 
of the distinguished commander of the OTerlaad arctic 
expeditions. 

<' I haye little doubt that some of these birds mi^ht be 
imported into this country, of which the soil, climate, 
and natural productions, are not so dissimilar t» those 
of their native regions, as to preclude the hope of a 
successful issue to an experiment of a very interestii^ 
nature, which the wealth and zeal for field-qpmia 
inherited hy many of our aristocracy, woul4 render 
easy, and which might eventually prove of moT» 
substantial and permanent advantage. Thenr import*^ 
tion to the upland valleys of our Scottish mountains, 
would certainly form a fine addition to the feathered 
game of Great Britain." 

The following is Brehm's arrangement of the German 
grouse^--* 

<2BifV8 I. —Tetrao. ~- Lin, 

FtraDwUim. 

Grouse wHh tiie <tafl rounded. Tetraones cands rotuadata^ 

1. Hat crowoed capercalsle. T. nrogaUus. «- Lm, 

2. Greatcapercidzie. T. mi^or.— JSlr. 

& Thick billed capercalzie. T. crassirostris. — .&>eAm. 
4. Spotted capercalzie. T. maeoliH^as.-- iS^eAm. 

Second DktMon. 

Grouse with bifurcated tail. Tetnlones canda biforcata. 

. .1. Middle grouse. Tetrao medius. — LeUler. 
S. JcHiiper grouse. T. juniperorum. — ^e^m. 

3. Thin billed birchwood grouse, or black cock. T. tetrix. — Lm, 

4. Heath grouse. T. ericseus Brehm. 

GbnusII.— Bonasia — BriA. Hazel hen. 

1. Rock haxel hen. B. rupeetris. — Brehm, 

2. Wood hazel hen. B.sjlvmtria.— Brehm. 

Gk»vs hi. ^ Lagopus. — Briu. JSnow hen, or ptannigail. 

1. Mountain snow hen, or ptarm^ian. JL montanus. — iRrwAnfc 
i?. Morass snow hen, or ptarmigan. L. subalpinus. — Brehtn. 
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42. ANABf OA OOOtS tBdBS. 

^Thb arriral of the birds of this genus in the fur coua'^ 
tries marks the return of spring, and diffuses as much 
joy among the wandering hunters of the Arctic regioas, 
as the harvest or vintage excites in more genial climes. 
U is an event of great importance to the natives, as it 
afibrds them a supply of food at a season when the 
nuKMe and deer hunting is impeded by the floods of 
ttelting snow. The larger species, or geese, have been 
prinoipaUy attended to, and are observed to follow 
determinate routes in their progress northward, and Uy 
halt regularly at certain stations. Their return in 
aatvmn is aUo by passes well known to the natives, 
Imt not always in the same line with their spring 
movements. Actuated in the beginning of the season 
by an impulse which hurries them to the breeding 
stations, they remain at their resting places only long 
enough to admit of the country to the northward being 
properly thawed for their reception ; but during these 
rests, which are seldom prolonged beyond eight or ten 
days, they become very fat, although on their first 
arrival they are always lean. Their movements to the 
northward are sometimes premature ; and after having 
left a station, they occasionally return to it for a few 
days. Such an event is always followed by cold frosty 
weather, or severe snow storms. When they return 
in autumn, their migrations being more exclusively 
regulated by the supplies of food they can obtain, their 
halt in the marshy districts through which the Sas* 
katchawifti, and its continuation, Nelson's River, flow, 
and on the low shores of the southern parts of Hud- 
son's Bay^ is more considerable, and is terminated by 
the freezing of the marshes. This period forms the 
prtneipal goose hunt of the Crees, who are. the only 
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natives that frequent those swampy districts. In the 
barren grounds, on the othe;* hand, frequented by the 
northern Indians, or Chepewyans, the spring goose 
hunt is the most productive. 

** The only geese neen in numbers in the intenor of 
the country are the Canada goose, (^Anas canadensis,^ 
the laughing goose, (Anas albifrons,') and the snow 
goose, (^Anas ht/perborta,) The distinct notes of these 
three species are well imitated by the Indians, who 
thus are very successful, in the spring, in bringing them 
within gun-shot. In the autumn, the geese do sot so 
readily answer the call; and it is necessary that the 
sportsman should conceal hims<^, and use some dead 
birds as a decoy. The reported long life of some ef 
the species of this group we can neither confirm nor 
deny.* 

* Longevity of Animals, — '< Of the natural duration of aniina! 
Hfe, it is, from many circmmstancea, difficult to form an ftecnrate 
statement, the wild creatures being in a great measure r^aooived 
from observation, and tboee in a condition of domestication being 
seldom permitted to live as long as their bodily strength would 
allow. It was formerly supposed that the length of animal life was 
in proportion to its duration in ntero, or the space it r^nained in 
the parrat from conception^ to birth, and tlie length of tiaoe it 
reqmred to obtain maturity. This notion might have some support 
in reason and fitct occasionally, but in many cases was incorrect, 
and, in r^ard to birds, had no foundation. Herbivorous animals 
probably live longer than carnivorous ones, vegetable food being 
most easily obtainable in all seasons, in a regular and requisite 
supply ; whereas animals that subsist <m flesh, or by the capture of 
prey, are necessitated, at one p^iod, to pine without food, and, at 
another, are gorged with superfluity : and when the bodily powers 
of rapacious creatures become impaired, existence is difficult to 
support, and gradually ceases ; but with herbivorous animals, in the 
same condition, supply is not equally precarious, or wholly denied. 
Yet it is probable that few animals, in a perfectly wild st^e, l&n 
to a natural extinction of life. In a state of domesdcati<m, the 
small number of carnivorous creatures about us are sheltered and 
fed with care, seldom are in want of proper food, and at times are 
permitted to await a gradual decay, continuing as long as nature 
permits, and by such attentions many have attained to a great ase; 
but this is raUier an artificial than a natural existence* Our henii- 
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■* The Canada ^oose, termed by the CaDadian Toya^rs 
Foutarde,* and by the Crees neescah, arrives first of 
the three species just mentioned. . It breeds every 
where throuofbout the Hudson's Bay territory, and was 
observed, in tbe middle of July, on the Copper Mine 
River, not far from its deboachure, accompamed by its 
newly hatched young. The cry of this species is 
imitated by a nasal repetition of the syllable wook, or, 
as Wilson writes it, honk. 

" The following^ table of the arrival of this species, in 
different parallels of latitude, in the interior of the 

vorons animals, being Icept mostly for profit, are seldom allowed to 

remain beyond approaching i^e, and, when its advances trench up<m 

our emoluments, by diminishing the supply of utility, we remove 

them. The uses of the horse, though time may^ reduce them, are 

often protracted ; and our gratitude tor past services, or interest in 

what remains, prompts us to support nis life by prepared food of 

easy digestion, or requiring little mastication ; and he certainly by 

such means attains to a longevity probably beyond the contingencies 

of nature. I have still a favourite pony — for sh^^has been a laithfiil 

and aUe performer of all the duties required of her in my service 

for upwards of two^and-twenty years — and, thou^ now above 

five-and-twenty years of age, retains all her powers perfectly, without 

any diminution or symptom of decrepitude ; the fineness of limb, 

brilliancy of eye, and ardour of spirit, are those of the colt, and, 

though treated with no remarkable care, she has never been disabled 

1^ the illness of a day, or sickened by the drench of the farrier. 

With birds it is probably the same as with other creatures, and the 

eagle, the raven, the parrot, &c. in a domestic state, attain great 

longevity, and, though we suppose them naturally tenacious of life, 

yet, in a really wild state, they would probably expire before the 

period which they attain when under our attention and care. And 

this is much the case with man, who probably outlives most odier 

iveatures ; for though excess may often shorten, and disease or 

misfortune terminate his days, yet naturally he is a long-lived 

animal. His * threescore years and ten' are often prolonged by 

constitutional strength, and by the cares, the loves, the chanties, of 

bumaq nature. As the decay of his powers awaken solicitude, duty 

and affection increase their attentions, and the spark of life only 

expires when the material is exhausted." — Knapp. 

* This is the bustard of Messrs Jerome and De la Poitries, who 
have been so much censored by Heam^ for assertbg its existence. 
See Journey to the Northern Ocean^ p. 417. 
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country, is derittd chieflj from the jottmak k«ft^ 
the traders: — .^ 

Engineer Cantonment, Lat. 4U°, 22d of Februaiy. * 
Cumberland House, 54o from the 8th to the 12th of April. 

Athabasca Lake, 59o about the aOth->25th of ApHL 

Slave Lake, 6lo about the l9t-6di of May. 

Fort Enterpriee, 64<^ 90'' about the 12th-.30th of A%« 

*' The results of regfisters for various years kept at 
Fort Churchill, on HucUoa's Bay, lat 59°, give the 
27th of April and 14th of May as the earHest an4 
latest arrivals of different seasons. Their eggs have 
been found as early as the 15th of Mav. They coUect 
in the marshes of that neighbourhood m some autumns 
as early as August 16th, and depart about September 
10th, rarely continuing until October 10th, which ia 
considered as a very late fall. 

** The other two species seen in the interior arrive in 
separate flocks, generally about six or eight days after 
the Canada geese. One of these, the laughing goose, 
keeps the middle part of the continent in its migrations, 
and is rarely seen on the coast of Hudson's "Bay, Its 
breeding station is to the northward even of the resorts 
of the snow goose, and is still unknown to the 
Europeans. The note of this bird has some resem- 
blance to the laugh of a man, and from this its name 
has been derived, and not as Wilson supposes, from 
the grinning appearance of its mandibles. The Indians 
imitate its cry by moving the hand quickly against the 
lips, M'hilst they repeat the syllable wah, 

^ The snow goose, in its migration northwards, is seen 
both in the interior and on the sea-coast, and in num^ 
bers exceeding the other two. 

*' The brent goose (^Anas hemicld) is found only on 
the coast of Hudson's Bay ; and the barnacle, (Amm$ 

* In LoNG*8 Expedition to the Rocky MountainSf the great 
migration of geese is stated to commence at Engineer Cantonment, 
in lat. 41 1° on the 22d of February, and to terminate at the latter 
end of March. . . 
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Imd^siSy) and the bean goose, (Anas segetum,) the 
remaining two spedes of geese known to visit those 
oonntries, are rarely seen, beii^ accidental visitors. 

** The swans arrive in the mr countries still earlier 
than the Canada goose, and frequent the eddies under 
waterfalls, and other spots of open water, until the 
rivers and lakes break np. They are seen both in the 
interior and on the sea coast, sometimes in small flocks, 
but more frequently in pairs. 

^ Of the smaller birds, or ducks, that constitute the 
genus anas, there are about twenty-four species known 
m the Hudson's Bay fur countries, only three of which 
wete seen hy our navigators. Two of these three, the 
eider and kins^ ducks, confine their visits to the sea 
coast; but tne third, the long-tailed duck, {Amu 
gladaUsy) is seen also abundantly in the interior, on 
its passage north." 

CYGNV8, SWAN. 
43. CTONUS BUCCINATOR, BICHABDSON. — TRUMPETER SWAN. 

Sub Family, Anserinse, Swains, — Genus, Cygnus, Auct*-^ 
. Keetcbee wapeeshew, Cret Indiaiu. — Ch. Sp. AntM (^Cypnut} 
Bucciiiator, albas ; rostro toto nigro etuberculato, rectncibus 24< 
— Sp. Ch. Trumpeter Swan, white; head glossed above with 
chestnut ; bill, entirely black, without a tubercle ; tail feathers, 
24. 

** This is the most common swan in the interior of the 
for countries. It breeds as far south as lat. 6F, but 
principally within the Arctic circle ; and, in its migra- 
tions, generally precedes the geese a few days. A fold 
of its windpipe enters a protuberance on the dorsal 
aspect of tne sternum, at its upper part, which is 
wanting both in the Cygnus ferus and Bewickii ; in 
other respects, it is distributed through the sternum, 
nearly as in the latter of these species. It is to the 
trumpeter the bulk of the swan skins imported by the 
Hudson's Bay Company belong." — Richardson, 
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44. croNua bmwickij, tarrsli^ — bbwick's swjlx. 

Gekcs, Cygnus, Auctor. — Ch. Sp. Cygnua BewicAai, albiis, 
roetro nigro pone Bares flavescenti, reetcidbus 18.^ — Sp. Ch. 
Bewick's Swan, white ; ImII, yellow at tilie base posterior to tibe 
nostrils, 18 tail feathers. 

^ This swan, breeds on the sea coast, within the 
Arctic circle, and is seen in the interior of the for 
countries in its passag^e only. It makes its appeao^ince 
amongst the latest of the migratory birds in the spring, 
while the trumpeter swans are, witii the exceptYon ii 
Hie ea^s, the earliest. It winters, according to Lewis 
and Clark, near the mouth of the Columbia.* Captain 
Lyon describes its nest as built of moss peat, nearly six 
feet long, and four and three-quarters wide, and two 
f<Mt kigh, exteriorly; tho cayity, a foot and a half in 
diameter. The eggs were brownish white, slightly 
clouded with a darker tint." — Richardson, 

CLANGULA, GARROT. 
45. CLANGULA BARROWII* — ROCKY MOUKTAIN GARBOT. 

Heady and upper part of the neck, pansy purple, 
with a large crescentic white mark before each eye. 
White speculum separated from the hand on the coverts 
by a black stripe. Inhabits the Rocky Mountains. The 
specific name is intended as a tribute to Mr Barrow's 
varied talents, and his unwearied exertions for the pro- 
motion of science. Mr Swainson remarks, on the 
subject of zoological nomenclature, that ^' No monu- 
ment of marble or brass is so lasting as this. It is the 
only way of perpetuating the memories of true zoolo- 

* " The swans are of two kinds, — the large and small. The 
large swan is the same with the one common in the Atlantic States. 
The small differs from the large only in size and note ; it is about 
one-fourth less, and its note is entirely difierent. These birds 
were ifirst found below the Great Narrows of the Columbia, near 
the Chilluckittequaw nation. They are very abundant in this 
neighbourhood, and remained with the party all winter ; and, in 
number, they exceed those of the larger species in the proportion 
of five to one." — Lewis and Clark, Joum, &c. 
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gists, or of those who haye benefited the science. 
Latterly, however, the custom among us has been so 
much abused, that it may be questioned whether it 
expresses any thing more than a mere compliment from 
the nomenclator. To bestow the same honour upon a 
mere collector, which is given to a Wilson, a Cuvier, 
or a Bonaparte, is, at best, injudicious ; but, to call all 
the new species in the museum of a learned society 
after the council and office-bearers of the current year, 
merely because they are ex officio promoters of orni- 
thology, is not only ludicrous, but, as we conceive, a 
total perversion of scientific justice. A great and pious 
divine, a skilful and eminent physician, or acc<miplished 
diplomatic character, can receive neither honour or 
pleasure from such fiattery. It behoves every true 
naturalist to set his face against such practices ; and we 
shall, upon all occasions, pass over every name so mis- 
applied. For ourselves, we have studiously sought to 
bestow this * honour' only where it was due. The 
name of Barrow, it is true, will not be solely indebted 
to us for its imperishable record. It will be associated, 
by the future historian, with the history and discoveries 
of Arctic America, Southern Africa, and China ; with 
high benefits conferred upon the State ; and with the 
possession and encot^ro^emen^ of zoological knowledge." 

The following has been communicated to us as 
Brehm's latest arrangement of the European species of 
the Anatidae: — 

Anatidse. Leach, 

GSNUS I. 

SwiD. Gygnns. 

First Division, 

Gibboui swans. Cygni gibbi. 

1. White headed gibbous swan. C. gibbus, Bechst. 

2. Ydlow beaded gibbous swan. C. dor, Illiger. 

Second Division, 

Singiii||^ swans. Cygni musici. 

1. Northeastern singing swan. C. musicus, Bechst. 

2. Icelandic singing swan. C. icelandicos, Brehm. 
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Genus II. 

Goose. Anser, Briison, JBoje, 

Fir ft IHvUion, 
Gray geete. Anseres cinereL 

1. German gray goose. A. cinereus, Meyer. 

2. Northern gray goose. A. sylvestris, JBrisson. 

Second Divition, 
Bean geese. Anseres s^tum. 

1. Broad tailed bean goose. A. platyuros, Brinon. 

2. True bean goose. A. s^etum, Meyer. 

dtp Rufous bean goose. A. rufescens, Brisson. 

4. Field goose. A. arvensis, Brisson. 

5. Obscure bean goose. A. obscurus, Brisson. 

6. Bruck's bean goose. A. Bruckii, Brisson. 

Third Division, 
White-fronted geese. Anseres fronte albo. 

1. Large white fronted goose. A. albifrons, Bechst. 

2. Small white fronted goose. A. breviroetris, Heckel. 

Fourth Division, 
Dwarf geese. Anseres pygmaei. 
1. Gray dwarf goose. A. cineraceus, Brisson. 

Genus III. 

Bemacle, or Sea goose. Bemida, Bqjt, 

First Division, 

Small billed bernacles. Bernicla microrhynchoi. 

1. White cheeked bemacle. B. leucopsis, Bechst. 

Second Division, 

Ringed bernacles. Bernids torquatse. 

1. Gray bellied ringed bemacle. B. glaucogaster, Brissoo. 

2. Small footed ringed bemacle. B. micropus, Brehm. 

3. Broad tailed ringed bemacle. B. platyuros, Brisson. 

4. Short billed ringed bernacle. B. torquata, Boje. 

5. Long billed ringed bemacle. B. collaris, Bremn. 

Third Division, 

Red-necked bernacles. Bemiclee coUo rufo. 

1. Red-necked bemacle. B. ruficollis, Boje. 

Genus IV. 

Sheldrake, or goose duck* Tadorna, Sqjcn 
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First JDMsion, 

Snowy sheldrakes. Tadorns niveae. 

1. Northern sheldrake. T. niTea, Brehm. 

Second Division. 

Variegated sheldrakes. Tadornse yarise. 

). Egyptian sheldrake. T. egyptica, Boje. 

Third Division* 
Maritime sheldrakes. Tadorns maritimse. 

1. Gibbous sheldrake. T. ^bbera, Brehm. 

2. Littoral sheldrake. T. httoralis, Brehm. 
9. Sea sheldrake. T. maritima, Brehm. 

Fourth Division, 

Red sheldrakes. Tadomse nibra^ 

1. Red sheldrake. T. rubra, Brehm. 

Genus V, 

Duck, Anas, Zinnaus, Brisson^ Zeach, Bqje, Brehm, 

First Division, 
Stock ducks. Anates rectricibus medius recurvis. 

1. Great stock duck. An. archiboschas, Brehm. 

2. True stock duck. An. boschas, Linnceus. 

8. Icelandic stock diick. An. subboschas, Brehm* 

4. Greenland stock duck. An. conboschM, Brehm. 

Second Division, 
Pintail ducks. Anates Cauda cuneata. 

1. Small biHed pintail duck. A. acuta, Linnaeus. 

2. Bfoad billed pintail duck. A. longicauda, Brehm. 

5. American pintail duck. A. caudata, Brdbm. 

Third Division, 
Oadwalls. Anates streperae. 

1. Great billed gadwall. A. strepera, Linnaeus. 

2. Small b^ed gadwall. A. cinerea, Gmelin. 

Fourth Division, 
'Vl^geons, or whistling ducks. Anates fistulantes. 

1. Great billed wij|;eon. A. kagolka, Gmelin. 

2. Small billed wigeon. A. fistularis, Gesner. 

3. Short billed wigeon. A. penelope, Linnsus. 

GsNus VL 
Shoreller, or shoveller duck. Clypeata, Boje, Brehm* 

1. Long billed shoTeDer. CI. macrorhynclios, Brehm. 

2. Broad biHed ihoveUer. CI. platyrhynchoe, Brehm. 
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3. Pomarine shoveller. CL pomarina, Brehm. 

4. Short billed shoTeller. Ct brachyrhynchos, Brehm. 

GENtTS VII. 

Garganey, or garganey duck. Querquedula, S(^. 

First Division, 
Garganeys, properly so called. Querquedulee, proprie mc dictae. 

1. Great garganey. Qu. circia, Brehm. 

2. Blue winded garganey. Qu. glaucoptero6> Brehm. 

3. Small gaiganey. Qu. scapularis, Brehm. 

Second IMvision, 
Teal garganeys. Querquedule creccse. 

First Subdivision. European T. garganeys. 

1. Small billed teal garganey. Qu. crecca, Bcje. 

2. Middle teal garganey. Qu. subcrecca, Brehm. 

d. Short billed teu garganey. Qu. creccoides, Brehm. 

Second Std)division^ American teal garganeys. 

1. North American. Qu. americana, Brehm. 

2. Greenland teal garganey. Qu. groenlandica, Brehm. 

Genus VIII. 
Eider duck. Somateria, Leach. 

First Division, 

True eider ducks. Somaterise, proprie sic diets. (Anas 

moUlssima, Linn»u9» 

1. Danish eider duck. S. Danica, Brehm. 

2. Norwegian eider duck. S. Norwegica, Brehm. ^ 
d. Broad tailed eider duck. S. platyuros, Brehm. 

4. Faro eider duck. S. Faroensis, Brehm. 

5. Lai^e tailed eider dndc & mmuros, Brehm. 
6.2Iceuu[idic eider duck. S. Icelandica, Brehm. 

7. Northern eider duck. S. borealis, Brehm. 

8. Leisler's eider duck. S. Leisleri, Brehm. 

9. Flat fronted eider duck. S. planifrons, Brehm. 

Genus IX. 
Scoter, or black duck. Meknitta, B^, 

First Division. 
True scoter ducks. Melanittae nigrae. 

1. Black footed scoter duck. Mel. nigripes, Brehm. 

2. Large tailed scoter duck. Mel. me^auros, Brehm. 

3. Broad gibbous scoter duck. MeL gibbera, Brdun. 

4. Small tailed scoter duck. Mid. nigra, Bcje. 
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Second Division, 
Velvet scoter ducks. Melanittae fuses. 

1. HonischucVs velvet scoter duck. Mel. hornscliucliii, Brelim. 

2. True velvet scoter duck. Mel. fiisca, Boje. 

U. Large footed velvet scoter duck. Mel. megapus, Brehm. 
4. Broad billed velvet scoter duck. M. platyrhynchos. 

Genus X. 
Moor duck. Aythya, Boje, 

First Division, 

Rowing moor ducks. Aythyee remigantes. 

1. White headed moor duck. A. leucocephala, Brehm. 

Second Division, 
Scaup, or hiD-moor ducks. Aythyse montanse. 

1. Icelandic scaup duck* A. loelandica. 

2. Curved billed scaup duck. A. marila, Lin. 

3. White backed scaup duck. A. leuconotos, Brehm. 

Third Division, 
Tufted moor ducks Aythyse cristatse. 

1. Broad billed tufted duck. A. fuli^a, Boie. 

2. Soiall billed tufted duck. A. cristata^ Brehm. 

Fourth Division, 
White eyed moor ducks. Aythyse iridibus albis. 

1. Elastern white eyed moor duck. A. leucophthalmos, ^ehm. 

2. Northern white eyed moor duck. A. nyroca, Boje. 

I^fih Division, 
Pochanl ducks. Aythyse sapidissimse, (Anas ferina, Lin.) 

1. Red headed pochard. A. erythrocephala, Brehm. 

2. Reddish brown headed pochard. A. ferina, Boje. 

Genus XL 
BujBSel duck. Callichen, Brehm. 

1. Red headed buffel duck. C. ruficeps, Brehm. 

2. YeUow headed buffel duck. C. runnus, Brehm. 
d. Small tailed bvM duck. C. sub-rufinus, Brehm. 
4.^ Small footed bu£Eel duck. C. micropus» Brehm* 

GcNus XIL 

Garrot. Clangula, JBqfe,. 

First Division, 
Tme garrots» Clangube vers. 
I. Icdandic garrot. CI., so^ularis, Brthm. 
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2. Peregrine garrot. d. peregrina^' Brehm. 
d. Short billra garrot. Cl. gkuckin, Brehm. - 
4. Small billed garrot. Cl. angustirostriS) Brehm. 

Swond Division^ 

Glacial garrots. Clangul» glaciales. 

1. Icelandic glacial garrot. CI. hiemalis. 

2. Faber*s gl. garrot. Cl. Faberi, Brehm. 

8. Large tailed gl. garrot. Cl. megauros, Brehm. 

4. Short tailed gl. garrot. Cl. musicaf Brehm. 

5. Broad billed gl. garrot. Cl. glacialis, Brehm. 

6. Short biUed gl. garrot, Cl. brachyrfaynchos, Brehm. 

Genus XIII. 

Goosander. Mergus. 

First Division, 
White goosanders, or smews. Mergi albelli, (Mergus albelhu, On. ) 

1. Large white smew. M. albellus, Lin. 

2. Small white smew. M. minntas, Lin. and Brehm. ' 

Second Division, 
Goosanders. Mergi merganseres, (Mergus merganser, Lin. ) 

1. Iceluidic goosander. M. merganser, Lin. 

2. Northeastern goosander. M. castor, Lin. an^ Brehm. 

Third Division, 
Mergansers. Mei||^ longirostres, (Mergus serrator, Lin. ) 

1. High crowned long billed merganser. M. serrator, Lin. 

2. Flat crowned long billed merganser. M. leucomelas, Lin. and 

Brehm. 

LARUS, GULL. 

46. LABU8 BRACHTRBTNCHUa, RICBARDSON. 

SHORT-BILLED MEW GULL. 

Gin US, Lams, Linn, — Ch. Sp. Lartis brachyrhynchus, rostro 
abbreviato crassiusculo, tarso vix bi-imciali, remigibus apice 
concoloribus ; spatio albo duorum exteriorum abbreviato : rachi- 
dibus nigrescentibus. — Sf. Ch. Short-billed Mew Gull^ with 
a short, thickish bill ; a tarsus scarcely two inches long ; quiUs, 
not tipped with white ; a short white space on the two exterior 
ones, and blackish shafts. 

*' Our specimen of this gull is a female, killed on the 
2dd of May, 1626, at Great Bear Lake* Bome Urown 
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markings on the tertiaries, primary coverts, and bastard 
wing, with an imperfect sub-terminal bar on the tail, 
point it out as a young bird, most probably commencing 
its second spring. The rest of its plumage corresponds 
with that of X. zonorkynchusy except that it wants the 
extreme white tips of the quill featners, which, on the 
third and following ones, are very conspicuous in L 
, zonorhyncktts. It differs, however, remarkably in its 
bill being shorter, though considerably stouter than 
that of our L, canus ; and, like it, it is wax yellow, 
with a bright yellow rictus and point. Its tarsus is 
nearly one third shorter than that of L, zonorhynchus. 
Many may be disposed to consider this as merely a 
local variety of L, canus; and it might be ur^ed, in 
support of this opinion, that there are considerable 
differences in the length and thickness of the bills of 
individuals of the common and winter gulls killed on 
the English coasts, which are all usually referred to 
L. canus. We have judged it advisable, however, to 
call the attention of ornithologists to these American 
birds, by giving them specific names, leaving it to future 
observation to determine whether they ought to retain 
the rank of species, or be considered as mere varieties." 
'^liichardson. 



47. LARUS FRANKLINIIy NOBIS. — FRAMKLIn's ROSET OULL. 

Genus, Lams, Linn, — Lams atricilla, (lauffhiog gi^l.) Sab. 
Frankl, Joum. p. 695 ; * detailed descnption. — Ch. Sp. 
JLarus Franklinii, rostro pedibusque miniatis, dorso alisque 
perlaceo-cinereis, remi^ibus quinijue exterioribus nigro lat^ 
msciatis: remige prion apice unciali albo, tarso yiginti lineas 
loneo; cucullo sestate mgro. — Sp. Ch. American laughing 
guS, with vermilion bill and feet ; mantle, pearl gray ; five 
exterior quills, broadly barred with black, the first one tipped 
with white for an inch ; tarsus, twenty lines long ; hood, black 
in summer. 

** This is a very common gull in the interior of the 
for countries, where it frequents the shores of the 

* Mr Sabine observes, that this is the L. atrici^ of Linnseus, 
bat not of Temminck. -^ R. 

VOL. IV. z 12 
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larger lakes. It is generally seen in flocks, and is ver^ 
noisy. It breeds in marshy places. Ord's description of 
his black-headed gull, (Wilson, vol. ix. p. 89^-^predeiif 
edition, vol. iii. p. 161,) corresponds with otir spe- 
cimens, except that the conspicuous white end of th« 
first quill is not noticed: the figure, (pi. 74, ^, 4.) 
differs in the primaries being entirely black.* The 
Prince of Musignano gives the totally black prima- 
ries, and a tarsus nearly two inches long, as part of 
the specific character of his L, atricilia, to which he 
refers Wilson's bird ; though, in his ObservatienSy be 
states, that the adult specimens have the primaries^ 
with the exception of the first and second, tipped with 
white. L, franklinii cannot be referred either to th* 
L, atricilla or L, melanocephalus of M. Te'mminek : 
the first has a lead-coloured hood, and deep black quiH 
feathers, untipped by white ; and the black hood of the 
second does not descend lower on the throat than on 
the nape ; its quill feathers are also di£ferently marked, 
and its tarsus is longer. His L, ridibundus and capin- 
tratus have brown heads, and the interior of the wings 
gray ; the latter has also a much smaller bill than our 
Jj, franklinii, " — Richardson, 

48. LE8TRJS SICHASDSOyil, SWAINS. — RICHARDSOK*S JAGE&. 

Genus, Lestris, lUig. — Cu. Sp. Lestris Richardsonii, sub- 
concolor, rectricibus mediis abrupt^ accuoiiaatis, tarsis nigprig 
postic^ asperis viginti-duas ]ineas ]oDgis. — Sp. Ch. Richiurd- 
son's jager, whole plumage, brown ; two middle tail leathers, 
abruptly accuminated ; tai*si, black, twenty-two lines long. 

** This specimen appears to us to be in fiill and mature 
plumage ; we cannot, therefore, view it as the young, 
or even as the female, of the Lestris buffonii of Boje, 
which we only know from the characters assigned to 

* " Four American specimens of X. atricilla are now before me. 
It is a larger, and a totsdiy different species. The three outer qoills 
are wholly black ; the fourth tipped for about one inch, and tht 
fifth for half an inch, with black ; the extreme white spot at the 
point of the five first quills is very small in some, and not seen in 
adult specimens, having these feathers w(hii."-~Sw. 
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it hy the Prince of Musig^oano.* According^ to this 
afiOttunt, the X. bt^onii has the bill au inch and a 
quarter long from the front ; ours is only an inch : ihq 
tarsi are described as almost smox)th, whereas in ours 
they are particularly rough. The adult, as figured in 
plate 762 of the PL Brd, has the chin, throat, and sides 
j of the neck quite white ; but, in our bird, these parts 
are of the same pure and decided tint as that of. the 
body, except that the ear feathers, and a few lower 
down the neck, have a slight tinge of ochre. The tarsi 
also, in both the plates cited by the Prince, are coloured 
yellow. These differences, with the more important 
one exhibited in the feet, will not permit us to join 
these birds under one name. Another distinction, 
which must not be overlooked, is in the colour of the 
feet Edwards expressly says of his ' Arctic Bird,' 
(pi. 149, which much more resembles ours than that 
figured on the plate immediately preceding,) that ' the 
legs and toes are all yellow;' whereas, m our bird, 
these members are of a deep and shining black ; while 
the hinder parts of the tarsi, toes, and connecting mem- 
brane, are particularly rough."' — Sw. 

'* This jager breeds in considerable numbers in the 
barren grounds, at a distance from the coast. It feeds 
on sheUy moUusca, which are plentiful in the small 
lakes of the fur countries ; and it harasses the gulls i n 
the same way with others of the genus. " — Richardson ^ 

• " Lestris buffonii, Bqj^* Bill, one inch and a ouarter from 
the front, straight, notched ; middle tail feathers, graaually taper- 
ipg, narrow for several inches, ending in a point; tarsus, one 
inch and a half long, almost smooth. — Adult, brown ; neck, and 
beneath, white, the former tinged with yellow. — Young, wholly 
brownish. 

"Arctic bird, Edw. pi. 148; Buff. PI Erd. 762. Lestris 
crepidata, Brehm." — Bonaf. Syn, No. 806. 
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The following is Brehm's arnmgement of the Enre- 
pean gulls : — 

Gulls. Larldae. — Leach, 

Genus I. 

Riq^adous gull, or jager. Lestris. — lOigtr. 

First Division. 

^ap. gulls without acuminated taiL Lestrides redridbus fere 

sequalibns. 

1 Giant skua. L. cataractes, lUigar and Brdtti. 
8 QretX skua. L. skua, Brehm. 

Second Dioirion. 

Lestrides rectridbus mddiis retorsis. 

1 Lestris qpssrinros, Brebm. 

Tk^^DivimoH. 

Parasitic n4[»acious gulls. Lestrid^ parasitkv. 

1 Buje's rapacious srulL L. BoJe> Brehm. 

2 Schleep's rap. g^uU. L. Schleepii, Brehm. 

3 Long.winged rap. gulL L. macropteros, Brehm. 

4 Parasitic gull. L. parasitica, BcQe. 

5 Benicke's rap. gulL L. Bemckii, Brehm. 

6 Rock rap. gulL L. crepidata, Brehm. 

7 Small-billea rap. gnlL jL. microrhynchos, Brehm. 

Gbnus IL 
GulL Lams. — Lin. BqfCt and Brehm . 

First Diffision. 

Black-backed gulls. Lari dorso nigro. 

1 Great gull. L. maximus, Brehm. 

2 Mullers gulL L. Mulleri, Brehm. 

3 Fabricius^s gulL L. Fabndi, Brehm. 

4 Black-back^ gull. L. marinus, Lin. and Brehm. 

Second Division. 
White-winged gulls. Lari lenoopteroi. 

1 Ice gulL L. glaciaUs, Benicke. 

2 Great white. winged gull. L. glaucus, Brunn. 

3 Burgo-master gulL L. consol, Boje, 

4 Small gulL L. minor, BrehnL 

Genus IIL 

Darting gulL Lar<dde8. — Br^m. 

First Division. 

Silvery gulls. Lari arg^itati. 

1 Great silvery gulL L. mi^or, Brehm. 

2 True eilvery gull. L. argentatus, Brehm. 
8 Silvery gray gull. L. argenteus, Brehm; 
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4 SUTety bluish gray mSL JL argentatoides, Brdnn. 
ft Small tilvAry golL JL argentaoens, Brehm. 

5 North Amenon aUvery gull. L. Americans, Brehm. 

Seoond JHouion. 
White winged darting galls. Lavoids leoeopteroL 

1 Great white winged darting gall. L.glahodide8, Brehm: 

2 IQddle rixed warn winced darting galL L. leaooptcaroB, Brehm. 

3 Ifi0^ crowned white w&ged dartmggalL L. 8ab4eacopteroB, Brehm. 

mrdDmsioH. 

Herring galls. Laroldn harengontttt. 

1 Great herring golL Lw melaaotoa, Rrehhfc 

8 ftnalLbilled herring golL L. harengonuM, Brehm. 

3 T hJclc bi ll e d herring gull. L. faaens» Brehm. 

Fourth DMiioH, 

Storm gollfli LaroidflB prMeUoeL 

1 Pomarine storm gfoU. L. prooellosas, Brehm. 

S Northern storm gull. L. eanos, Brehm. 

3 Hi^ crowsed 8t(Hm gall. L. coaesoens, Brehm. 

KfthDioinam. 
Three-toed gaEs, LaroidsB tridactyU. 

1 Great three-toed gaU. L. tridactyloa 

2 Greenland three-toed. goIL L. rissa, Brehm. 

3 Small three-toed golL L. minor, Brehm. 

Guf us IV. 
Swallow gall. Xema.— LeooAand A{^. 

1 ISack-headed swallow gull. X. melanocephalon, Boje. 

2 Leadgray-headed swallow golL X. caniceps. Brdun. 

3 Langning swallow golL X. ridibundam, B<Qe. 

4 Capped swallow gnlL X. pileatum, Brehm. 

5 Capadn swallow galL X. ciH[>iBtratram> l^e, 

6 Smiall swallow gall. X. minutom, Boje. 

GBNimy. 
iTory gall. Garia. — Britmm and Bqfe, 

1 Great iTory gall. G. ebamea, Brehm. 

2 Small irbtj gull. G. nivea, Brehm. 

' GsmmVL 
Bapadoas sea swallow. SylodieUdon: — JArsAm. 

1 Baltic rapadoos sea swallow. S. Balthica, Brehm. 

2 Schilling's rap^ sea swallow. 8, Schillingii, Bqje. 

3 Casi^an nq^. sea swallow. S. Caspia, Brehm. 

GBNoaVII. . 
Laughing sea swallow. Geloohelidon. — UraAai. 

1 Baltic laughing sea swallow. G. Balthioa. Brehm. 

2 Southern Mugning sea swallow. G. meridionalis, Brehm. 

3 Land laaghh% ste swiOtow. G.^ agrarla, Brehm. 
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Obnus VIIL 

SekkVWtAlow. Th9iBBaeva.^B<if'e. 

1 WhitiBk fray 8e« swallow. -Th. canescens. Brtibm. 

2 WhitiQlL sea ^waUow. Th. candicafs, Brehm. 

OBNua IX. 
Tern. Sterna. — Linn, Bqfe, and Br^im. 

1 Dongall'stem. Sterna DougaUi, Mont. 

2 River tern. Sterna fluyiatills, Kaum. and Brehm. 

3 Pomarine tenL Sterna pomarina, Br^im. 

4 Red-footedtem. Sterna hirundo. LuuueaB. . , 

5 Silyergraytern. ' Sterna argentata, Brehm. 

6 Silver coloured tern. Sterna argentacea. 

7 Long.tailed tern. ' Sterna maeroiiTa, Namn. 

8 Nortnem tern. Sterna arctica, Temminck. 

9 Nitches' tern. Sterna Nitzschn, Kaup. 

10 Short4dotedtera. Sterna braohy4arBa,<}ral)a. 

GbnvsX. 
Dwarf sea swallow. Stemnla.— <jB({^. 

1 Cloven-footed dwarf sea AwaUow. Sterna fissipes, Brehm. 

2 Danish dwarf sea swaUow. Sterna danic^ l^ehm. 

3 Pomarine sea swallow. Sterna pomarina, Brehm. 

GbmvsXI. 
Water swallow. Hydrochelidon. — Bqfe. 

1 Blade water swallow. Sterna nigra, Boje. 

2 Blacldsh water swallow. Sterna nigricans, Brehitf. 

3 Dnsky water swallow. Sterna obscura. Brehm. 

4 \^^te-winged water swi^ow. Sterna leucoptera, Boje. 



49. CALTUBMI8 OLACJALIS* — GBJSAT NORTHERN DIYER. 

<< These birds are numerous in the northern parts of 
the American continent. They .arrive in the fur 
countries about the end of May, and retire to the south 
in October. They were frequently seen by Captain 
Franklin's party auring their Toyage on the Arctic 
Sea; alid Caption Parry received some of th^ skins 
from the Esquimq^ix woo visited him. They breed on 
the shores or small lakes, laying two eggs at a time. 
Their cry is loud, has a peculiarly low and melancholy 
tone, and, when often repeated, is said to portend rain. 
The Canadian voyagers never fail to jnake ii loud hoot- 
ing noise when this bird .passes, for the purpose of 
rendering it, as they say, foolish. It is certain ikti it 
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is thus frequently induced to fly in circles round thje 
canoe, and often attracted within gun-shot. In water, 
they are watchfol, and diye so instantaneously,- that it 
is difficidt to shoot them. They take wing, however, 
with cKfficulty, although they fly well ; and this circum- 
stance enahles the hunter to destroy great numhers of 
them in the spring. They airive in that season when 
the ice of the lakes continues entire, except, perhaps, 
a small hasin of open water where a riyulet happens to 
flow in, or where the discharge of the lake takes place. 
When the hirdsare observed to alight in these places, 
the hunter runs to the margin of the ice> they instantly 
dive, but are obliged after a time to come to the 
surface to breathe, when he has an opportunity of 
shooting them. In this way upwards of twenty were 
killed at Fort Enterprise in the spring of 1821, in a 
piece of water only a few yards square. In the 
summer and autumn, they are often caught in nets set 
for fish. The flesh of the northern diver is tough, and 
is eaten only through necessity." — Richardson. 

The following is Brehnl's arrangement of the grebes, 
divers, guillemots, tysties, rotches, cdulternebs, and 
awks. We add also his arrangement of the petrels and 
pelicanidael 

Divers. .ColymbicUe. — IrCaeA. 

'FIE8T PRINCIPAL DITIBIOI^. 

FeetcUYers. Colymbidn noii nbi pedum ope mergmite. 

Genus L 
Orebe. Podicep8.--Xa<A. 

. Pird Dioinon. 

Hooded grebes. Pod&oepe cristati <Col* criaftatuB, Ztmi.) 

1 Great-crested grebe, gaunt, or cargooe^ P. cristatos. 
B High-crownecT hooded grebe. P. mitratus, Brehm. 
3 Flat-crowned hooded grebe. P. patagiatus, Brehm. 

Second DMHon. 
dray-throated j^ebes. Podiceps subcristati. 

1 The Danish gray-throated grebe. P. mbricollis, liathanw 

2 Short-billed grebe. P. subaiBtatUB, Bechat. 

S SnuOl-biUed grebe. P.^csnigidadsb ^lehm. . o 
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N«rtlf«m gr^bm. Podiceps B«pteiitrionales. 

1 Tke9reat>]iMiiedfrel»e. PMttoeps comutos, Lattiain. 

8 The finaU-lioniad grebe. Podicepe bieoin^, BrehBL 

3 loelandic lUMtbtm grebe. Podiceps arcttcos, Bqje and Fabr, 

Fourth D imion , 

Earedgrebea. P<Kttoeps switt. 

1 Bladc^Jiedced eared grebe. Podio^^ nigriooUis, Brdun. 
8 Red.necked eared grebe. Podiceps auntiu, LimuBiis. 

Fifth Dioiiion, 

Dwarf grebes. Podiceps minoti. 

1 Hebridian fffebe. P. hebridicns, Latham. 
8 Bfiddle grebe. P. minor, Latham. 
3 Small grabe. P. pygmseus, Brehm. 

Obnos IL 
Direr. Colymbos.— Xott. 

FintDivitum. 

^ dirers. Colymbii gladales. (Colymbns gladalis, Lkm.) 

1 Iceland ice direr. C. gladalis, Linn. 
' 8 Great diy^. C maximns, Brehm. 
S Winter direr. C. hiemalis, Brehm. 

Second DimnoH, 

Polar dirers. Colymbii arcticL (CoL arcticnst Linn.) 

1 Great polar direr. C. arotlcns, Linn. 

8 l<on|f billed p<^ar direr. C. macrorhynchns, Br^hm. 

8 Baltic direr. C. Balticus, Homschuch. 

Thiird DivUion. 

Red>Uiroated dirers. Colymbii mfignlAres* (Colymbns et septen. 
trionaUs, striatos et pcf-ealis, Lnm.) 

1 Northern re4.throated direr. C. septentrionalis, linn. 

8 Northeastern re4.throated diror. C. Lnmme of Bnmnidi and Brehm. 

3 Ntnthwestem red>throated direr. C. borealis, Bmenn. 

Sbcond Principal Dinsioii. 

Use both feet and wings in diring. Colymbidise non solnm pedom, sed 

enam alamm ope mexgeDtes. 

Genus L 

OniBemot. —XtMmne. tJrla.— UHm: 

1 FooUsh gnillemot Uria troUe, Lath. 

8? White-ringed gnillonot. U. iencopds. Brehm* 

3 Nwwegian gri^LUemot U. Norw^ca, Brehm. 

4 Branmch*8 guillemot. U. Bronnushii of Sabine. 

5 Polar guillemot. U.jMiaris, Brehm. 

< Brekm's gniUeaot; U. aiigolot« Brehih. 
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GSNUS II. 

Tystie. Cephus. ■— Cue. 

1 North European tystie. C grylle, Cuvier. 

2 Long^billed tystie. C. arcticus, Brehm. 

3 Meisner's tystie. C. Meisneri, Brehni. 

4 Faroe tystie. C. Paroensis, Brehm. 

5 Ice tysae* C. gladalis, Brehm. 

Gbnus III. 
Jlierfpalva of Ra^. Rotche. Little awk. 

1 Flat-crowned rotche. M. alle, Ray. 

2 High-crowned rotche. M. arcticus, Ray. 

Genus IV. 
Conltemeb. Mormon. — 72%. 

1 Northern conltemeb. M. fratercula, Temm. 

2 Ice conltemeb. M. fflaciaUs, Leach. 

3 Polar conltemeb. M. polaris; Brehm. 

4 Gn^as coultemeK M. Grabs, Brehm. 

Gbnus V. 
Awk. Alca. — Lmntmu, Cuoier, TVimm'iieXr, Rcnf. 

1 Eastern awk. A. Baithica, Brehm and Bmennich. 

2 Razor bill, or marrot A. torda, Linn. 

3 Ice awk. A. glacialis, Brehm. 

4 Icelandic awk. A. icelandica. 



GENERA PROCELLARIA, HYDROBATES, PUFFINUS, 

SULA, AND CARBO. 

Genus I. 
Fulmar. Procellaria. — Ztmueta, ^c. 

1 Ice fulmar. Pr. gladalis, Linn. 

2 Winter fulmar. Pr. hiemalis, Brehm. 

Genus IL 
Petrel, or Peter's bird. Uydrobates. — Bqfe. 

1 Faroe petreL Hyd. Faroensis of Graba and Brisson. 

2 Stormy petrel. H. pelagicus, B<4e. 

Genus III 

Storm Diver, of PufBn. Pufflnus. — Briuon. 

1 Northern pnflftn. Puff, arcticus, Faber. 

2 Mank's puffin. Fu£ anglorum, Brehm. 
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Obnus IV. 
Oannet. Sola. — BritiOfK 

1 Great gannet, or solan goose. S. mi^or, Brisson: 

2 Baas gannet, or solan goose. S. Bassana, Brisson. 

Genus V. 
Cormorant Carbo. — Gesmer. 

1 Common cormorant. C. cormoranus, Meyer. 

2 Ice cormorant. C. glacialis, Brehm. 

S Tree cormorant C. arboreus, Brehm. 

4 Small cormorant C. subcormoranus, Brehm. 

5 Crow cormorant C. graculus, Meyer. 

6 Short-tailed cormorant C. brachyuros, Brehm. 



THE END. 
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